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Important and Significant Stories and 
Articles in This Issue 


Trade Practices and the Law 


A highly significant pronouncement made by 
E the. assistant attorney general of the United 
TR BO ears REM TO EER Page 35 





Back and Face Priming Siding 
at the Mill 


An important development that should vitally 
interest every lumber manufacturer and every 


lumber dealer, as well as every builder......... 
ciahenuininethadihiiaiiliisaentannnatdastalte, Pages 52-53 





Construction Program Is Getting 


Under Way 


Some outstanding reports of buildings planned 
and contracts awarded that will mean renewed 
activity in building field........................ Page 47 





Wood Proves Its Superiority for 
Hangar Construction 


Severe fire tests conducted by United States 
Bureau of Standards prove beyond doubt that 
wood hangars properly constructed and pro 
tected are better and cheaper than those of 
IE -sinsirceninvevesntannsepbentinienibacatinets Pages 50-51 


Giving Good Lumber a Chance 
to Perform 


The story of a Michigan dealer who is building 
up business and prestige on a program of 
“single responsibility”—a striking example of 
modern merchandising ...............--- Pages 46-47 





President Plans to Appoint Timber 
Conservation Board 


Important announcement made at opening of 
annual meeting of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization -.......:...........-..--...-s-- Page 58 





How a City Retailer Dug Up $27,000 
Worth of Business 


A real experience story packed with absorbing 
interest, especially to city retailers who are 
seeking ways to increase business.......... Page 45 





How Retailing Is Done in a Gulf 
Coast Seaport 


“Realm of the Retailer” on a southern tour 
visits Mobile and finds enterprising dealers 
who have graduated from ranks of the manu- 
UND oon siinccelniinicecibiiinnacitietiniat Pages 38-39 





These are but a few of the intensely interesting stories that appear 
in this issue. Search every page carefully for the many interesting 
and helpful news stories and merchandising ideas that will be found 
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A High Pressure, Positive — en 
PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR | 


Im operation for 
over sixteen years 











We design, manufacture and install reliable equip- 
ment, and have done so for forty-three years. 
Positive long distance conveyor systems. 
Wood-fuel: furnace stokers. 

Dust-collecting systems. 

Storage vaults and unloaders. 

All for shavings, sawdust, hogged wood chips and 
similar materials. 





THE ALLINGTON & CURTIS 


a ME G . C Oo. -  o 


Factories and Offices: Saginaw, Mich. Boston, Mass. 
Offices: Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
» . 


This system handles 20,000 Ibs. of shavings and sawdust per hour. (100 tons 
per day) from a lumber mill to a cotton mill power house, a distance of 
over half a mile. 
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In this shipment are five double loads of ( : 

Long Leaf Yellow Pine timbers—12 x 12 rOW. e 
and up—50 to 63 feet long, soda-sprayed. 

Each piece made from logs taken from one of the finest stands of virgin, 


extra dense Long Leaf Yellow Pine timber in the country, and manu- 
factured in the world’s largest Long Leaf Yellow Pine sawmill. 


Write for quotations on Long Leaf Yellow 
Pine and genuine California Redwood 


GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY 
BOGALUSA, LA. 
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Facing the Facts Regarding Confusion in Selling Practices 


TRICT classification would group 
sellers of lumber broadly as 
wholesalers and as _ retailers. 

Millmen, however, not only sell but 
they produce lumber, and they sell 
not only through their own salaried 
men but through wholesalers; and 
wholesalers sell not only lumber they 
buy at wholesale, but lumber pro- 
duced by mills whose output they con- 
trol. Millmen sell also through com- 
mission men or brokers, whose repre- 
sentation may be either casual or 
permanent. This is a fairly good 
set-up for a free-for-all contest for 
business, which develops competition 
of the most destructive kind, and 
which promotes the permanent good 
of nobody. 

Somewhat more than three years 
ago the first of several committees 
was appointed with a view to the 
adoption of more sane sales policies. 
In the meantime committees of mill- 
men, wholesalers and retailers have 
been appointed and have been confer- 
ring and considering the problem and 
methods of solving it. At the meeting 
of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Harry T. Kendall, 
sales manager of the Central Coal & 
Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo., member 
of the millmen’s committee, reported 
on the progress of the conferences. 
After reciting briefly the charges 


made by representatives of each of 
the groups, Mr. Kendall asked the 
question —“Is there any truth in any 
of these charges?” and answered: “1 
would say there is a grain of truth in 
all of them.” 

It is clear, of course, that a system 
of selling that permits the product 
of a single mill, or even the same 
item, to be offered to one buyer by 


two or three sales representatives is . 


demoralizing, and can hardly be ex- 
pected to contribute to the permanent 
welfare of anybody. The fact hardly 
permits of denial that wholesale and 
retail functions are well defined. 
Therefore, the millman and whole- 
saler ought to confine their operations 
to selling at wholesale, and ought not 
compete with their retail customers 
for retail trade, either directly in the 
sale of lumber, or indirectly through 
the extension of unreasonable credits 
to weak dealers. 

With regard to the status of whole- 
salers and retailers and the attitude 
of millmen toward them, Mr. Kendall 
said: “It is absolutely necessary, 
gentlemen, and the time has very defi- 
nitely come, when the manufacturers 
must recognize the position of the 
retailers and the wholesalers. I don’t 
know how many retailers there are 
in this country, but let us assume 
there are 30,000, each of them having 


at least two salesmen, or men who 
sell. In other words, the retailers of- 
fer the manufacturers a force of at 
least 60,000 sales agents on the firing 
line, trying to sell lumber. There- 
fore, it is in the interest of the man- 
ufacturers that these sales agents 
have some protection. 

“The wholesalers market a very 
large portion of all of the small-mill 
production, and a considerable por- 
tion of the big-mill production. They 
have done this for years, and they 
will continue to do this. Isn’t it, 
therefore, evident that we must co- 
operate with the wholesalers far more 
than we have done in the past—in 
fact, very extensively—if we hope to 
bring about better conditions in the 
distribution of our lumber?” 

Mr. Kendall made the fact plain 
that each of the branches of the in- 
dustry may fairly be charged with a 
share of the blame for unsatisfactory 


conditions, and he made it equally - 


clear that only through co-operation 
and proper recognition of the rights 
and duties of each branch can the 
production and distribution of lumber 
be put on a sound and profitable ba- 
sis. The entire report, which appears 
on pages 47 and 48 of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of May 3, should be 
carefully read by millmen, wholesal- 
ers and retailers alike. 





Fire-Resistant and Preservative Treatment of Wood 


T THE annual meeting of the 
National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, reported elsewhere 

in this paper, Wilson Compton said 
that lumber manufacturers were very 
much interested in the whole subject 
of treating wood—against decay, 
moisture, fire, insects etc, and he was 
quite emphatic in declaring that the 
industry can supply its product so 
treated at moderate cost. Given any 
one or more of these treatments in 
addition to the qualities that it pos- 
sesses in its natural state, wood will 
be able to hold many important mar- 
kets and uses that now are threat- 
ened and to regain other markets. 

It is a rather remarkable fact that 
most of the progress in wood preser- 
vation has been made by large users 
of wood, the railroads, which have 
demonstrated that when preserva- 
tively treated wood is the best mate- 


rial for ties. All that is true of pre- 
served ties is or would be true of 
wood in other important uses, where 
it has been largely displaced by other 
materials because it has not been 
available preservatively treated. The 
same may be said of wood made fire- 
resistant. In fact, a more intelligent 
consideration of the causes of fire 
must remove much of the prejudice 
against wood even when it has not 
been made fire-resistant by special 
treatment. But certainly if made fire- 
resistant, much of the opposition to 
its use in many places where it is now 
prohibited must disappear. 
Comparisons sometimes made be- 
tween wood and other structural ma- 
terials leave out of the reckoning the 
precautions taken to protect those 
other materials from fire, rust and 
deterioration. Steel rusts, and as a 
consequence it must be painted fre- 


quently and it must be imbedded in 
cement to protect it from fire and 
the elements. Cement itself requires 
special treatment to make it water- 
proof, and so it is with all materials. 
None of them in their natural state 
are suited to all the uses for which 
they are commonly recommended. 
They differ from wood only in the 
fact that efforts to cure their defects 
have been more systematic and per- 
sistent than in the case of wood. 

While manufacturers of lumber are 
interested in the various treatments 
of wood, they realize that retailers 
and users also must become inter- 
ested in treated wood in order that 
its advantages may be made known 
and appreciated by builders and other 
users. As was stated at the meeting 
referred to, it has been found that 
the treated fence post serves as an 
advance agent of the treated timber 
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and the treated board. Small users 
of wood, such as farmers, are pretty 
well sold on the idea of permanent 
construction; so that the task of sell- 
ing them on the idea of wood preser- 
vation should not be difficult. They 
like wood and will use it at every 
practicable opportunity, but it is only 
fair at the same time that it is good 
business to supply treated wood 


where decay threatens. 

If the treated fence post is the ad- 
vance agent of other preservatively 
treated lumber, preservatively treated 
lumber ought to prove the: advance 
agent of fire-resistant lumber, which 
is sure soon to be made available in 
adequate amounts. In fact lumber- 
men in all branches of the industry 
must acquire the habit of thinking of 


variously treated lumber as an accom- 
plished fact, and of its distribution 
and use as an obligation definitely im- 


. posed upon the industry. It is not 


enough that the producers of lumber 
shall be interested. The entire indus- 
try must take upon itself the duty 
of selling not only the idea of wood 
preservation but of selling the treated 
wood itself. 





Trade Practices, Federal Commission and Department of Justice 


HERE has long been needed a 
clarifying of the respective func- 
tions of the Federal Department 

of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission as related to trade prac- 
tice agreements entered into or codes 
of ethics, so called, adopted by trade 
groups. Business men generally have 
desired to know in advance whether 
a contemplated action or policy would 
have the law’s sanction. They have 
wished also to codify trade practices 
and ethical standards which would 
receive the approval of law-investi- 
gating or law-enforcing bodies. In 
fact, business men have sought to put 
the matters of trade practice and law 
observance on a settled business ba- 
sis. To the layman such a proposal 
appears simple and practicable. 
Under the American system of gov- 
ernment the principle of distinguish- 
ing between the legislative, the judi- 
cial and the executive functions has 
been pretty well observed; and de- 
spite the setting up of various bu- 
reaus and commissions to perform 
functions that appear from a super- 
ficial view to be judicial, the right of 
appeal to the courts is preserved. It 
is not easy to see how private rights 
could otherwise be protected. Whether 
an act committed is legal or illegal 
must be determined by rather well- 
established judicial methods and 
standards, and in general all parties 
at interest are entitled to “their day 
in court.” Of course, the same cer- 
tainty can not be arrived at with re- 
spect to a contemplated act or policy. 
Laymen are apt to scoff at the law’s 
intricacies, and so long as law is en- 
acted, interpreted and enforced by 
men it will fall short of perfection. 
Nevertheless, well informed opinion 
must concede that in the United 
States the courts are still instruments 
of justice and have rarely if ever been 
used as engines of oppression. At 
times men ‘high in council and pow- 
erful in influence have proposed 
changes in the methods of constitut- 
ing the courts and of subjecting them 
to the whims or the caprices of tem- 


porary minorities or even of majori- 
ties. Such proposals commonly have 
failed to receive the assent of the 
people, for not much study of polit- 
ical history is needed to convince that 
the populace may be as tyrannical as 
the monarch. 

Men who have long labored to 
bring order out of something little 
short of chaos in the lumber indus- 
try, will read with interest the ad- 
dress printed elsewhere of John Lord 
O’Brian, assistant to the attorney- 
general of the United States, on 
“Trade Practices and the Law.” “The 
conduct of business,” Mr. O’Brian 
said, “should: be guided by standards 
of law, and not by the discretion or 
eaprice of any official. * * * It is not 
within the power of the attorney- 
general affirmatively to approve trade 
rules or practices.” He said further 
that the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission are so 
far as he knows in harmony. “Neither 
one has ever sanctioned or intended 
to sanction ‘illegal practices.’ For 
many years,” he said, “the fixing of 
arbitrary prices by agreement of 
competitors has been viewed as con- 
trary to sane public policy. The 
courts have long since declared it to 
be illegal. There is nothing vague, 
intangible or difficult to understand 
about this practice. Everyone knows 


that it is illegal. No one can be en- 
gaged in this practice without know- 
ing it, and no one needs a lawyer to 
tell him whether he is in fact fixing 
prices by means of understandings or 
agreements with competitors.” He 
said also that “there have been, nev- 
ertheless, recent instances where this 
practice of price-fixing has been at- 
tempted by the misuse of so called 
codes of ethics or trade rules.” 
Finally, on this point, he said: 
“Where these illegal practices exist 
the attorney-general intends to check 
them by appropriate legal action. 
That is his duty.” 





CONTRACTS AWARDED in April for 
building and engineering projects in 
the 37 States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, totaling $483,251,700, 
were larger than in any month since 
August of last year. The past 
month’s record was 6 percent greater 
than the total of $456,119,000 re- 
ported for March, but showed a loss 
of 25 percent from the unusually 
large record for April, 1929. For the 
first four months of the year awards 
totaled $1,580,398,900 as compared 
with $1,897,889,800 for the corres- 
ponding period of 1929, a decline of 
17 percent. These figures are sum- 
marized from the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration’s monthly review of build- 
ing, just released. 





Sales Above Shipments; 93 Percent Cut 


{Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 8.—Six hundred and nine softwood mills of eight associations for 
the week ended May 3 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association production 
aggregating 330,748,000 feet, shipments, 307,608,000 feet, and orders, 307,694,000 feet. The 
week’s figures for productioh, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pine Association... ....02.ccecccccves 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 
California Redwood Association............+.+. 


I, DERI «0% 6 00-4'o Kg 00 8 209 6 emda ee 


Hardwoods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.... 


Toten, harGwoodses: .ccisessciarvacvecedevesre 








No. 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
-. 141 ~—- 62,180,000 58,884,000 —_—5 7,939,000 
*. 913 © 178°451000 177,974,000 175,245,000 
:. “B65 3°528'000 —«-34'923,000 35,838,000 
} a7 'o49'000 «= s-:14275/000 «18,920,000 
as 8 6,918,000 4'635,000 4,930,000 
:; 15. «158787000 1,040,000 997,000 
oe ee 8,979,000 9,869,000 9,735,000 
ve! Tae 6,815,000 6,008,000 4,095,000 
.. 609 330,748,000 307,608,000 307,694,000 
.. 279 ~—-89:448,000 —«- 35,101,000 —- 30,156,000 
mt, 4,075,000 2'556,000 1,694,000 
.. - 294 | 48,628,000 87,657,000 31,850,000 
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Uncommon Log Scales Wanted 


In connection with the formation of our log 
rule collection which will be part of the for- 
estry and lumbering exhibit there are five log 
rules for which I have not yet been able to ob- 
tain the values nor the formulas from which 
they were devised. They are: the Brubaker 
rule, the Licking River rule, the Wheeler rule, 
the Calcasieu rule and the Tatarian rule. 

I would deeply appreciate it if you would 
publish a short note on this matter on the query 
page of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as I believe 
it might elicit a few leads. Any clue, however 
small, might aid in obtaining the matter. 

The Lufkin Rule Co. is at present making up 
about forty of these old rules and I believe 
that the collection, when complete, will prove 
of great interest as well as constitute a record 
worthy of preservation.—INQuIRY No. 2,477. 


[This request is made by the research asso- 
ciate in forestry of the new Museum of Science 
and Industry, founded by Julius Rosenwald. 
The rules are to be a part of the logging and 
sawmill exhibit, which is to be the most com- 
plete ever assembled. The exhibit is to include 
equipment of every description, the most simple 
and crude as well as the most elaborate and up- 
todate. The museum is receiving the heartiest 
co-operation from machinery and equipment 
manufacturers as well as operating lumberman. 
Information sent in response to this request will 
be forwarded to the museum authorities —Eb- 
ITOR. ] 


Portable “Pony” Band Sawmill 


In your issue of April 19, 1930, I notice an 
inquiry on portable sawmills. We have had 
a small portable band mill in operation for 
about two years. It was designed and built 
by the writer. I enclose a description of this 
mill as it was published by the North Carolina 
Pine Association and will be glad to give you 
any further information you may desire with 
regard to its construction and cost.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,471-B. 

[This letter comes from the general superin- 
tendent of a South Carolina lumber company, 
and it has reference to an inquiry regarding 
small band mills thought to have been used by 
the 20th Engineers in France. 

The South Carolina mill is described as fol- 
lows: The husk and column of the mill are 
structural steel, with top and bottom wheels of 
cast iron. The lower band wheel has roller 
bearings and the upper has babbitt bearings. 
Variable belt feed works are built in the husk 
and move intact with the mill. 

mill is so arranged that it has four 
wheels, which are removed when the mill is set 
for operation. The carriage track consists of 
three 15-foot sections bolted to the husk and 
two end sections bolted to the center section. 
The carriage has three blocks, it opens 30 inches 
and is equipped with drag-offset, which is posi- 
tive in operation and moves with the carriage. 
There is a line-shaft extending from the mill to 
a bevel gear running in oil, on which is a pulley 
to drive-the edger. This shaft is in three units, 
and by removing coupling bolts in each unit, 
each section moves independently and can be 
loaded on a wagon, log cart or truck. 

A small sawdust chain is located under the 
lower band wheel, similar to a portable circular 
mill, and this is taken down and moved sepa- 
rately from the mill proper. There are four 
sections of gravity rollers, 16 inches long, 12- 
inch spacing. Provision also is e to drive 
a trimmer or butting saw, if wanted. 

The mill uses 17-gauge saws, 23 inches long, 
and 7 inches wide. The saws are brought in to 
the planing mill for filing and fitting. Eight 
saws are sufficient to keep a continuous supply. 

The mill and a 30-inch, 2-saw edger require 
about 25 to 30 horsepower, and can be driven 
by a tractor or portable steam engine. 

The superintendent says further: “We find in 


operating this mill we get more uniformly 
manufactured lumber, while saving about 15 
percent in saw kerf over an 8- or 9-gauge 
circular saw. With the 30-inch opening car- 
riage the mill will saw logs up to 34 inches in 
diameter. The entire plant can be moved from 
one set to another within a mile in one day. 
We use ten men around the mill, including 
pilers. We use two log wagons and four mules 
to log the mill in timber of small average, ap- 
proximately 15 logs to a thousand feet. The 
mill will produce 1,000 feet of one-inch boards 
per running hour.”—Ebi1Tor. } 


Books on Forestry Engineering 


Please mail me a list of good books on the 
subject of Forestry Engineering.—Inqumy 
No. 2,475. 


[This inquiry comes from an Illinois reader, 
The book most definitely answering his descrip. 
tion is Cary’s “Handbook for Northern Woods. 
men,” which deals in an authoritative way with 
surveying, cruising, estimating and measuring 
timber. The book is strongly bound in buckram 
with pocket and flap. It is of pocket size. The 
price is $2.50 a copy delivered. Another book 
in which this inquirer probably would be inter- 















“Pony” Portable Band Sawmill Loaded for Removal 


ested in is- Bryant's 
“Logging,” which deals 
with methods of log- 
ging and woods opera- 
tion generally. The 
price of the book js 
$4.50 a copy delivered, 
There are other books 
listed in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S Catalog 
of books for lumber- 
men, a copy of which 
has been sent to this 
inquirer, which doubt- 
less would be of interest 
to persons seeking to 
inform themselves _re- 
garding the woods end 
of the lumber business. 
—EpITor. | 
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The Lumperman has taken 
several occasions to assert its 
full belief in the reaction in 
business affairs of the country 
whereby the dullness, uncér- 
tainty and depression which 
had attended all commercial 
and manufacturing industries 
for several years had passed 
away for permanency and that 
the era of prosperity which had 
been developed during the past 
few months would prove a per- 
manent and healthy growth. 

** * : 

Day & Freese have gone into 

business in Fairfield, Neb. 
** * 

News from the drives shows 
but little change since the last 
issue. Little rain has fallen, 
but the work on most of the 
streams is progressing as 
rapidly as can be expected, 

** * 

John C. Ralston has opened 

a yard in Caledonia, IIl. 
** * 

The Simonds Manufacturing 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass., recently 
had orders from London for 
saws 66 inches in diameter. 

** * 

Necedah, Wis., reports: Our 
drives are coming in good 
shape. We will probably get on 
this water about 385,000,000 or 
40,000,000, possibly more, accord- 
ing to how the water holds up. 





The weather has been cold with 
frosty nights of late and this 
has its obvious effect upon the 
water. The stock now coming 
will be well divided up among 
the operators. 

** * 


Before the panic of 1873, sev- 
eral attempts at tree planting 
had been made by railroad com- 
panies’, but none were success- 
ful, owing to bad management, 
an improper selection, neglect 
and fire, the result of the trees 
being planted too near the line 
of the railroads. But lately an 
earnest has been given of the 
great value of the Harvard 
Arboretum at West Roxbury, 
Mass., to the material interests 
of the country. Within the last 
two years under the inspiration 
of that institution, more sys- 
tematic attempts at railroad 
tree planting have been made 
in Kansas by the Fort Scott & 
Gulf Railroad, several hundred 
acres having already been 
planted. A Boston capitalist 
has contracted for the planting 
of 560 acres of prairie land in 
eastern Kansas to consist of 
300 acres of western catalpa, 
200 acres of ailanthus and 60 
acres which will serve as an 
experimental ground on which 
will be tested trees of several 
varieties to be selected by the 


'director of the Harvard Ar- 


boretum, Prof. Sargent. 





Eau Claire, Wis., reports 
under date of April 10: Driv- 
ing has commenced on the lower 
streams and is progressing 
favorably. The upper waters 
are still frozen. With an 
abundance of snow and ice in 
the woods and swamps the 
prospects are good for excel- 
lent drives. We ought to put 
600,000,000 feet of logs into 
market from our stream this 
season. 

** 8 


There were 69,882 cords of 
hemlock bark, valued at $259,- 
363.50 imported into the United 
States from Canada during 
1879. 

* * * 


So much lumber is being 
shipped from North Concord, 
Vt., that cars cannot be se- 
cured fast enough to answer the 
demand for them. 


zs * * 


Eighteen lumber mills in 
Williamsport, Pa., employ 1,140 
men and intend to cut 207,000,- 
000 feet this season. 


*-_ * * 


Greenville, Mich., reports the 
amount of logs available for 
1880 about 75,000,000 feet. The 
stage of water is good, the 
swamps being full. The pros- 
pects for a successful drive are 
excellent, 
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Southern Pine Mills Sell Larger Percentage of Cut 


Southern pine business improved considerably in. the 
week ended May 3; the mills sold 93 percent of their cut, 
compared with 85 percent the preceding week. While pro- 
duction has tapered off a little, the improvement is mostly 
the result of increased business. In the ‘Southwest, 
Douglas fir is getting a larger share of the orders, and 
trade in the South is slow. The Lake States are now 
sending in a larger volume of orders, and business in the 
middle West is expected to increase with good weather, as 
recent rains have much improved crop prospects. In the 
East, business is dull, but some pine items are moving 
there in a little better volume. Larger buyers have sought 
and obtained bargains, but strong mills refuse concessions. 
Prices of common items have probably weakened a little 


Northern Pine Stocks Low; Hemlock Stocks Heavy 


Northern pine stocks declined steadily throughout the 
first fourteen weeks of the year, but began to increase early 
in April, and for the three weeks ended April 26 they 
showed gains. Files of unfilled orders, however, made an 
offsetting increase, which has continued during the five 
weeks ended the same date. Gross stocks of 13 mills on 
April 26 were about 25 percent less than on Jan. 4, as ship- 
ments for seventeen weeks exceeded the production by 60 
percent. Order files are rather thin for this season, largely 
because of the keen competition of other woods. More 
effort has been made recently to secure business, and 
special offerings are reported at lower prices, though no 
change has been made in the list. The surplus items ap- 
pear to be largely lower grades, and dimension, boards and 
shop are generally in small supply at most mills. 


Northern hemlock stocks on April 1, as reported by 
twenty-five identical mills, were 42 percent larger than on 
the same date last year. The greater part of the increase 
was in lower grades, as stocks of No. 1 and merchantable 
were only 25 percent larger than last year’s. One- and two- 
inch stocks in general showed about the same increase. 
The mills are now cutting a good deal less proportion of 
capacity than they did last year. Business is still slow, 
but has improved just a little recently. 


Inland Empire Reduces Cut; California Output Low 


Production in the Inland Empire showed some .contrac- 
tion in the week ended May 3. The preceding week, 63 
identical mills had produced 3 percent more than in the 
corresponding week of last year; but in the week of May 3 
their production was 2 percent less than last year’s. Book- 
ings of these mills were only 70 percent of last year’s, 
whereas the previous week’s were 83 percent as large as 
last year’s. Improvement in the relationship of orders to 
output was largely the result of a decline in the output. 
All mills reporting sold 67 percent of their cut in the week 
ended May 3, compared with sales of 62 percent the pre- 
ceding week. Sales reports for the period ended May 7 
show that Pondosa selects and No. 1 were weaker in 6- 
and 8-inch, but the Nos. 2 and 3 held their ground fairly 
well, as did all grades of 8- and 10-inch. Pondosa No. 1 
shop was lower, but Nos. 2 and 3 were stronger. Idaho 
pine prices held about even; some items of 6- and 8-inch 
declined, but the 10- and 12-inch were stronger, and there 
was not much change in Nos. 2 and 3 common prices. 

California pine sales reports for the week ended April 
29 show that D selects and No. 3 clear in both white and 
Sugar pine were lower, while Nos. 1 and 2 clear and C select 





grades in both species were stronger. Most shop items in 
both species were weaker. Prices of Nos. 2 and 3 mixed 
pines held at practically the same level as the preceding 
week. Mill stocks are larger than last year at this time, 
and production is being held down. Shipments have been 
running above the cut, so that a steady reduction in mill 
holdings is being effected. 


Hardwood Prices Under Heavy Pressure from Buyers 


Though there has been some curtailment of hardwood 
production in southern territory, sales in the week ended 
May 3 made only 76 percent of the output, while those of 
the preceding week made 79 percent of the output. In the 
first seventeen weeks of the year, both orders and ship- 
ments amounted to only 92 percent of the cut, and mill 
accumulations are having a weakening effect on the mar- 
ket. Buyers are exerting strong pressure for lower prices, 
a considerable proportion of them refusing to place orders 
unless at low figures. More of such offers are being ac- 
cepted, for the mills need business. But the stronger manu- 
facturers are resisting efforts to bear the market, and have 
turned down a good many offers. Neither the automobile 
nor the furniture makers are buying much, and building 
trades demand is much below seasonal normal, though it 
tends to expand a little with better weather. Foreign buy- 
ing has declined and is now slow, 

Northern mills in the week ended May 3 sold only 40 
percent of their production, and shipments were consider- 
ably ahead of bookings. No change in lists is reported. 


All Divisions of Coast Market Increase Their Orders 


West Coast mills reported an encouraging gain in busi- 
ness during the week ended May 3. Bookings of identical 
mills were 9 percent larger than during the preceding week, 
while the production of these same mills made a gain of 
only about 1 percent. Figures for all mills show that their 
bookings were only 2 percent under their production, 
though production made a slightly larger percentage of 
capacity than did that of the preceding week. 

The market, however, can not be considered satisfactory, 
for prices continue soft under the stress of keen competi- 
tion in all markets. There is still considerable talk of cur- 
tailment, and it is not unlikely that the cut will be reduced 
to about 60 percent of capacity, as the opinion is general 
that the market will not absorb a greater output at a 
reasonable price level. Probably the summer shutdown of 
logging camps this year will be more complete than usual, 
and will extend over a longer period, as the fire hazard is 
greater than normally at this season. It may not affect 
sawmill operations very much, for there is reported to be 
a heavy surplus of logs in the water, and loggers have been 
offering concessions on these. Cheaper logs may explain 
why sawmill output is continuing at its present rate. 

Total rail business showed considerable improvement in 
the last week, but it appears to be coming from a rather 
restricted territory ; lower rates to the Southwest are help- 
ing sales of West Coast stock there, but in most of middle 
West territory trade is still dull, though retailers appear 
to be doing a little more buying. 

Domestic cargo business also gained, but there has not 
been much increase in consumption in either the Atlantic 
coast or California markets. The intercoastal rate will 
remain $11 until November. Foreign trade showed a slight 
increase last week. It was stimulated recently by a move 
for stabilizing transpacific freights at a higher level, but 
these have weakened again. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 56 and 57; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 81 to 84 
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Lumber Tariff Again Defeated in House 


Both Shingles and Lumber Retained on Free List by Emphatic Majorities Despite 
Request of National for Protection From Russian Competition 


Wasuinecton, D. C., May 5.—Proponents of 
a lumber tariff got no satisfaction whatever 
when lumber and shingles came up for dis- 
cussion in the House of Representatives last 
Friday. Chairman Hawley, of the ways and 
means committee, who hails from Oregon, 
sought to save something for the industry by 
moving to place a 75-cent duty on lumber when 
it appeared certain that the Senate rate of 
$1.50 would be rejected. This motion was lost 
by a large majority. 

On shingles Mr. Hawley likewise sought to 
keep in the House rate of 25 percent ad 
valorem, which the Senate had stricken out, 
but, realizing this was not to be, made a mo- 
tion to place a duty of 15 percent on shingles. 
This was rejected by an emphatic majority and 
shingles went on the free list as determined by 
the Democratic-Progressive coalition in the 
Senate. 

Where the Senate left certain lumber and 
timber items on the dutiable list at rates lower 
than carried in the House bill the Senate rates 
were uniformly accepted. 

The low tariff and free list members were in 
the saddle in the House and swept the Republi- 
can leadership aside. Minority Leader Garner 
had sought to evolve a Democratic-Progressive 
coalition in the House. The fiery Texan was 
ill and unable to be present, but the Democrats 
and farm bloc members coalesced quite effec- 
tively in his absence on these items. 

Likewise they coalesced on the silver amend- 
ment placed on the bill in the Senate and put 
silver back on the free list, and accepted the 
Senate rate of 2 cents a pound on Cuban raw 
sugar, despite the fact that members from seven- 
teen States which produce sugar beets and cane 
were lined up for a rate of 2.20 cents as a com- 
promise between the House original rate of 2.40 
cents and the Senate 2-cent rate. 

For the most part the House action was 
based on the theory that it would help the 
farmer, and all arguments of members seeking 
to protect the lumber industry and American 
shingle manufacturers were disregarded. With 
control of the House momentarily within reach, 
the coalition rode rough shod over the opposi- 
tion. Advocates of free lumber, logs and timber 
even quoted Chairman Legge, of the Farm 
Board, as saying that the lumber industry was 
sick because farmers were unable to purchase 
its products. 

In view of the size of the House majority 
against a duty on lumber it is not considered 
at all likely that the Senate will insist upon its 
duty of $1.50 per 1000 feet. The Senate has 
already placed shingles on the free list and this 
item can hardly be resurrected. 

Attention was called during debate to the 
action taken by the board of directors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at 
their recent meeting, but this made no differ- 
ence in the final result. Rep. Henry T. Rainey, 
Illinois Democrat, who prides himself on be- 
ing a farmer, was in control of debate on the 
Democratic side. Mr. Rainey is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the last surviving free trader in 
the House. He was ably assisted by Rep. C. 
W. Ramseyer, lowa Republican, and one of the 
recognized farm leaders in the House, although 
he fought the farm export debenture plan on 
the ground that it would not help agriculture. 


Russia’s Plans Are Aired 


In connection with the tariff fight in Con- 
gress, interest has been attracted to an an- 
nouncement that Fred Horstkotte, of Portland, 
Ore., a sawmill designer, has received a con- 
tract from the Soviet Government to install 
120 American sawmill plants in the Russian 
State forests, which means all Russian forests 


under the present Moscow regime. The same 
report states that Russia plans to spend $30,- 
000,000 for American sawmill machinery. While 
this seems a large amount, it is the one stated 
in the report received here. 

Lumbermen, in discussing the declaration of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in favor of a duty on lumber, state that 
the real determining motive was Russian rather 
than Canadian competition—not Russian com- 
petition of the moment, but that which is ex- 
pected to develop long before there is another 
general tariff revision. 

It is believed to be the settled policy of the 
Soviet Government to sacrifice ‘the mature tim- 
ber of the Russian forests in order to obtain 
gold credits abroad. Owing to the fact that 
the Moscow Government is unable to finance its 
multitudinous industrial undertakings by bond 
issues abroad, it is seeking in every possible 
way to find capital. Before the World War 
Russia’s chief export, which maintained her 
balance of trade, was wheat, There have been 
virtually no exports of wheat under the Soviet 
regime and some importations of wheat and 
other food grains since the great war. 

Therefore, the Moscow authorities find their 
great problem is to obtain credits on the export 
side and lumber seems to be the thing they 
laid hands on for this purpose. Having taken 
over the private timberlands, the Soviets can 
put the stumpage in at no cost at all. Next, 
as is the case in all complete Socialisms, labor 
in Russia is virtually forced. So, with free 
stumpage and a form of slave labor and with 
many mills located on tidewater in North Rus- 
sia and Siberia, Russia has three very strong 
points of advantage. She is in position to 
make almost any price on her lumber, the mat- 
ter of profit not entering into consideration at 
all. What Russia is after is gold credits, espe- 
cially in the United States, where the Soviet 
Government purchases large quantities of what 
may be termed production goods to carry on 
her rationalization or mass-production program 
under State ownership. 

Under such circumstances it is held to be 
obvious that Russia can ship immense quanti- 
ties of lumber to the United States during the 
next few years. This lumber can be landed 
at our seaports below American costs. 

The fact that the lumber trade in general 
is quite agreeable to that phrasing of the 
lumber paragraph in the Senate bill that 
retains on the free list rough softwood 
lumber and that not further finished than 
surfaced one side or one edge—which would 
cover about 60 percent of the importations from 
Canada—indicates that the real source of the 
demand in the industry is the danger of Rus- 
sian competition, although Canadian competition 
undoubtedly was a factor. 


Farm Woodlot Overlooked 


The true position of the farmer with relation 
to a tariff on lumber apparently has been over- 
looked or -not fully grasped. In some recent 
years it is estimated that the income from the 
farm woodlot has been as high as $400,000,000. 
It has been found that small portable mills, most 
of which are not reported by the census bureau 
because they cut less than 50,000 board feet an- 
nually, are now making about 10 percent of the 
entire lumber output of the United States. 

In addition, it is well known that in the 
South, the North and New England a large 
proportion of the logs sawed by commercial 
mills come from farm woodlots. Some mills, 
especially hardwood, draw all their logs from 
that source and other mills as high as 30 to 60 
percent. 


It also appears that, contrary to the impres- 
sion that has prevailed popularly and in the 
lumber industry itself, the farmer has ceased 
to be the largest consumer of lumber. Some 
years ago the Forest Service estimated that 49 
percent of all yard lumber was consumed by 
farmers. According to some recent estimates 
it is now considered doubtful whether the farm- 
ers are using more than 7 percent of the entire 
output. If that is the case they are buying 
less lumber than they are selling, to say nothing 
of their sales of logs to commercial mills. In 
other words, it begins to appear that, taking 
the farmers as a whole, they are more manufac- 
turers than consumers of lumber and should, 
therefore, be benefited instead of injured by a 
tariff on lumber. 

In view of the tremendous clamor raised all 
along and especially of late against increase of 
duties in a protective tariff scheme so high— 
according to some critics—as to be inimical to 
the best interests of the country, there must 
be a sacrificial goat and lumber was the most 
spectacular thing that could be burned at the 
stake. 

The result, so far as it can now be seen, is 
that the lumber industry, which buys directly 
or through its million employes everything that 
other industries produce, must now be compelled 
to pay more and receive no equalizing pro- 
tection. 


Prevents Rust and Consestel 


Mill superintendents and others faced with 
the problem of maintaining boilers and stacks, 
steel work in a dry kiln, locomotive boilers and 
fronts, and other similar metal work, in good 
condition and free from rust and corrosion will 
be interested in a material, especially adapted 
to that purpose, which has come to the atten- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Penetrating the very pores of the iron or 
steel surface, Quigley Triple-A Protective 
Coating forms an effective sea! against rust and 
corrosion of every kind, and erosion too. It 
protects iron, steel, galvanized and plated sur- 
faces, concrete, plaster, wood, cork, brick, or 
stone from the destructive action of water, acid, 
alkalies and gases, as well as extreme atmos- 
pheric conditions, and does not crack, chip or 
peel. It dries, by evaporation instead of oxida- 
tion, with a gloss finish in black or colors, and 
the colors resist the action of oils, grease, tur- 
pentine, and other such substances. 

The Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. (Inc.), 
of New York, the manufacturer of this remark- 
able “paint that is more than a paint,” has 
described its characteristics and applications in 
two interesting illustrated booklets, “Protect 
Your Plant and Equipment,” and “Prevent Cor- 
rosion of Iron, Steel and All Metallic Sur- 
faces.” These booklets, which will be sent with- 
out obligation to anyone interested, list among 
other things the following uses of the protec- 
tive coating in lumber mills: Boiler fronts and 
breechings, burners, stacks, cables, steel work 





.in dry kilns, fire lines, locomotive boilers and 


fronts, machinery, monorail cars, piping, sprink- 
ler systems, structural steel work such as used 
to support tanks, and valves. 

This company also makes “Hytempite,” a 
high temperature cement that is finding favor 
in the lumber industry for refractory linings in 
boiler settings, and any other places where fire 
brick are used. 





Not So Goop 


“Why do you refuse to take your wife to 
the Zoo?” 


“It always makes her dissatisfied with her 
own furs.” 
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“Trade Practices and the Law’ 
Attorney General Intends to Check Illegal Price Fixing 


WasuincTon, D. C., May 5.—At a joint luncheon meet- 
ing at the Mayflower Hotel on May 1 between American 
trade association executives and Washington trade asso- 
ciation executives, John Lord O’Brian, assistant to the 
attorney general of the United States, delivered an inter- 
esting and rather enlightening address on “Trade Practices 
and the Law.” His remarks, practically in full, follow: 

The invitation to address you today was coupled with the state- 
ment that trade associations would like to obtain a better under- 
standing of the attitude of the Department of Justice toward their 
activities. Every clear-headed lawyer understands the changing 
conditions which must constantly accompany progress in the world 
of business. Every experienced lawyer knows how much trade 
associations have contributed and are contributing to the develop- 
ment of a sound public opinion in the special fields of industry. No 
one understands this better than the law officers of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and I can assure you that that department is not 
in the slightest degree hostile to the proper activities and healthy 
growth of trade associations. 

The best service I can render you is to make clear the attitude of 
the Department of Justice and the legal limitations which encom- 
pass its activities and affect the exercise of its powers. There is 
nothing to be gained by indulging in vague generalities on an occa- 
sion like this. 

The attorney general of the United States is not and can not be 
an arbiter in the field of economic interests. His powers and his 
duties relate solely to the enforcement of law. It is not within his 
power to change the legal standards of business conduct as defined 
by Congress and the courts, and if you stop to reflect upon this you 
will not wish him either to have or to attempt to exercise any such 
power. The conduct of business should be guided by standards of 
law and not by the discretion or caprice of any official. * * * 


Powers of Attorney General Defined 


In dealing with the subject of monopoly and combination the 
powers of the attorney general are clearly defined. He alone is 
vested with power to enforce the Sherman Act. It is his duty to 
act when practices unduly restrain or interfere with the free flow 
of interstate commerce. His powers in respect to the trust laws 
are limited to this special field of business activity. He has neither 
the express nor the implied power to interfere with or attempt to 
guide the internal affairs of business organizations or trade asso- 
ciations, nor has he any desire to do this. 

The Department of Justice is, therefore, interested only in the 
acts and conduct of individuals and corporations. It deals with 
groups of individuals only in those cases where the individuals are 
alleged to have combined for some illegal purpose. It is not within 
the power of the attorney general affirmatively to approve trade 
rules or practices. A practical reason for not attempting this is that 
neither he nor any other law officer can accurately forecast what 
individuals may undertake to do in a particular industry pursuant to 
trade rules. In short, the Department of Justice is not concerned 
with “Codes of Ethics” or codes of*““Trade Rules” or “Trade Plans” 
unless illegal practices result from their operations or unless (as in 
rare cases) the rules on their face obviously contemplate action 
which if taken would be unlawful. 


Jurisdiction of Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission is in a somewhat different case. 
While it has no jurisdiction to enforce the Sherman Antitrust Act 
it has jurisdiction to investigate unlawful practices: and to enforce 
provisions of the Clayton Act. In the exercise of its jurisdiction 
to deal with unfair practices the commission has not confined its 
activities to investigations and prosecutions but in the desire to 
aid business has developed the practice of holding conferences. Out 
of this has come the Federal trade practice conference which, started 
as an experiment, has now become recognized as a valuable institu- 
tion. The Department of Justice has no hostility to the Federal 
trade practice conferences. On the contrary it approves these 
conferences and believes that within their legitimate field they 
afford valuable opportunity for education and for constructive 
progress in industry. It also recognizes that these conferences be- 


long to the province of the Federal Trade Commission with whose 
activities the department has not interfered and with whose aims 
it is in harmony. 

Trade associations. are the result of similar natural evolution and 
business necessity. The courts have long since recognized their 
legitimate functions and have fully appreciated their powerful in- 
fluences in American trade and industry. The law officers of the 
Department of Justice have no concern with the affairs of those 
associations except as individual members, through the use of these 
associations or their rules, may adopt practices which lead to viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. 


Illegal Practices Come to Light 


Perhaps -it is only reasonable to expect that certain excesses of 
zeal are bound to occur in the experimentation with business prac- 
tices which are a feature of the evolution of the trade association. 
Candor, however, compels the statement that here and there such il- 
legal practices do come to light. Fortunately they are not charac- 
teristic of the work of the great body of trade associations. Some 
of these practices are unlawful because discriminatory or . because 
they aim at monopolization of channels of distribution, or for other 
reasons. But the complaint most often made is that of price fixing 
and in certain quarters convincing evidence of this practice has been 
found by the Department of Justice. 

For many years the fixing of arbitrary prices by the agreement 
of competitors has been viewed as contrary to sane public policy. 
The courts have long since declared it to be illegal. There is 
nothing vague, intangible or difficult to understand about this prac- 
tice. Everyone knows that it is illegal. No one can be engaged in 
this practice without knowing it, and no one needs a lawyer to tell 
him whether he is in fact fixing prices by means of understandings 
or agreements with competitors. 

On this as on similar questions the trade commission and the De- 
partment of Justice are, so far as I know, entirely in harmony. 
Neither one has ever sanctioned or intended to sanction this prac- 
tice. There have, nevertheless, been recent instances where this 
practice of price fixing has been attempted by the misuse of so-called 
codes of ethics or trade rules. Fortunately the number engaged in 
these practices is relatively inconsiderable and their conduct has 
not been imitated or approved by trade associations generally. In 
this one respect, at any rate, when individuals violate the law they 
must not expect to justify or excuse their illegal conduct by the 
adoption of formal resolutions or trade rule. Where these illegal 
practices exist the attorney general intends to check them by ap- 
propriate legal action. That is his duty. Fairness to the other trade 
associations, and justice to other business interests as well as to the 
public, generally require that this duty be firmly and impartially 
performed. 


No Cause for Anxiety or Uncertainty 


But in all this there is not cause for anxiety or uncertainty in the 
business world. There are no revolutionary law policies impending. 
The number who take chances are relatively few, and those who 
take chances should not complain of the consequences. You will 
agree that no legal proceedings aimed at price-fixing should give 
the slightest concern to the business world in general and you need 
have no fear that any conflict of interest exists between the trade 
commission and the Department of Justice. There is no divergence 
in their aims. The Federal Trade Commission as well as the at- 
torney general and his staff desire sane administration of law as 
well as stability in business conditions. Surely you have the same 
desire. 

I have endeavored to make clear to you the attitude of the at- 
torney general and at the same time to point out the very distinct 
limitations which encompass his official activities. With this frank 
statement to you, we feel that we have a right to expect active 
co-operation from you. We ask that your numerous associations 
use their powerful influence to eliminate these business practices 
which result in price fixing by agreement and other practices which 
lead to illegality. The antitrust laws are primarily aimed to pro- 
tect the economic opportunity of the individual and to promote 
steadily rising standards of fairness and justice. All of us believe 
this and surely both as lawyers and as business.men we ought to 
work together to realize this purpose. - 
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Telling the Government About Wood 


Secretary of Commerce Given a Brief on Virtues of Wooden Office Furniture, as 
Suggestion for New Buildings—Other Promotional Activities 


A Brief for Wooden Furniture 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 6—Walter F. 
Shaw, trade extension manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has pre- 
sented to Secretary of Commerce Lamont a 
brief on “Why You Should Plan Your Office 
in Wood.” 

The brief was prepared for business execu- 
tives in general and constitutes a statement of 
the well recognized advantages of wood for 
office furniture. Inasmuch as the new Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building here, which covers 
three city blocks, is coming along at a rapid 
rate, Mr. Shaw laid the brief before Col. La- 
mont as a timely suggestion. 

Mr, Shaw contends that good wood office 
furniture, requisitioned under the contract of 
the general supply committee in accordance 
with established procedure, is more durable, 
more economical and will give longer seervice 
with greater personal satisfaction than furniture 
made from other materials. 


Weight for weight, he continues, the sev- 
eral species of wood most commonly used for 
good office furniture possesses greater 
strength than do substitute materials. Desks 
and chairs made of other materials approach 
the sturdiness of wooden desks and chairs 
only when the weight of the material is in- 
creased to a point where the finished pro- 
ducts are far heavier than those products 
in wood. Office furniture of materials other 
than wood is either less strong or extremely 
cumbersome and difficult to handle. 

The wood desk is flexible and requires an 
actual breakage at any point before it is 
weakened. Whereas, a welded steel or as- 
sembled knocked-down desk is frequently 
thrown out of alignment during transporta- 
tion because the weight of the desk makes it 
extremely difficult to handle from a delivery 
standpoint, and in many cases it comes to 
your office in poor condition. 

Furthermore, a blow on a wood desk will 
rebound without serious damage to the part 
receiving the blow. Resiliency is an out- 
standing characteristic of wood which puts 
it in a class by itself as a superior material 
for beautiful, durable office furniture. 


Mr. Shaw goes on to discuss the ease and 
convenience of repair in the case of wood desks, 
quiet operation and other points of interest. 


Government departments, he points out, 
are familiar with the long service records of 
wood desks, contracted for under the gen- 
eral supply committee specifications, where 
they have been in service many years— 
moved from one office to another and from 
one department to another, sometimes being 
refinished for a nominal sum and then placed 
in service again. 

Wood, by its very 
slow natural growth 


texture, the result of 
rather than synthetic 
composition, is more friendly to the touch 
than is steel. Some physicians throughout 
the country have held repeatedly that steel 
has a decidedly detrimental effect on the 
health of the worker, particularly women, 

Imitation is the sincerest flattery. The 
steady effort to imitate wood surfaces on 
furniture made from other material is proof 
enough that wood alone has satisfied the de- 
sire for pleasing appearance. These imita- 
tions invariably fall far short of being wood. 
Mechanical finishing processes will always 
fall short of Nature’s artistry—the rich, 
varied patterns that are woven into wood 
by the inimitable processes of slow growth. 
In this respect, good wood furniture in all 
price classifications must .remain unap- 
proachable. 


Mr. Shaw points to the many severe tests 
that demonstrate that “wood desks protect their 


contents a great deal longer than those of 
steel” when subjected to fire. In conclusion, 
he says: 

Planning the modern business office re- 
quires that first consideration be given to 
essential physical characteristics in the 
equipment items. These characteristics are 
found in wood to a larger degree than in any 
other material or synthetic composition. For 
this reason modern business executives con- 
tinue to plan their offices in wood. This has 
been the trend through the years; it still re- 
mains the trend. 

Nothing is so friendly to the touch as wood. 


* * * 
Interested in Mat Service 


WasuincTon, D. C., May 6.—The building 
page editors of many daily newspapers are 
showing an active interest in the mat service 
offered by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in connection with the distribution 
of “for Home Lovers,” attractive booklet re- 
cently issued, which is being enthusiastically 
received all over the country. 

The information department of the N. L. M. 
A. sent communications and samples to some 
300 building page editors. To date returns have 
been received from 120 editors who indicate an 
active interest. 

Retail lumber dealers are beginning to use 
the local advertising mat service with excel- 
lent results. 
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Alert Promotional Work 


Toronto, Ont., May 6.—The White Pine 
Bureau of this city is much interested in the 
results of the fire which recently occurred in 
the Hafner Lumber Co.’s office in St. Louis, 
during which steel filing cabinets failed to pro- 
tect their contents, while wood cases withstood 
the heat and their contents were found intact, 

Using the photographs taken of the wood and 
steel filing cases in the Hafner office, which 
show clearly what happened, the White Pine 
Bureau has sent to the Elliott Addressing Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., whose card cabinets it uses, 
the following letter: “We have one of your 
outfits in our office, and unfortunately the cab- 
inet containing the cards is built of steel. In 
order to secure greater fire protection and 
greater beauty, might I suggest that you build 
them of wood in the future?” 

Needless to say, the promotional work of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is greatly assisted by instances of alert co- 
operation such as this, and the trade extension 
field men gain valuable clues for lumber utili- 
zation from the side lines. 

Commenting on the motive which prompted 
the letter quoted above, T. Albany Rowlatt, 
manager of the White Pine Bureau, in a com- 
munication to the N. L. M. A.: “While the 
Bureau is not directly interested in this, as 
white pine would not be used in any event, I 
could not resist writing, and thought you might 
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sixteen house plans pre- 
pared by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association for the use of 
building page editors 
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like to have your field man in that territory 
get after them, if he has not done so already.” 
> z 


Colleges Want More Information 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 6.—J. E. Mackie, 
of the trade extension staff of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has com- 
pleted his lecture tour during which he ad- 
dressed engineering classes in the leading col- 
leges and universities of the country and plans 
are under way for a similar itinerary during 
the next school year. 

Because of the numerous requests received 
that more time be devoted to these lectures, it 
is planned to have Mr. Mackie spend two days 


at each school during the next year instead of 
one day, to which he was limited this year. 

One thing observed by Mr. Mackie during 
his tour this year was the dearth of material 
in school libraries dealing with wood. He found 
any number of publications treating other ma- 
terials in most university libraries, but looked 
in vain for up-to-date publications covering 
wood. 

This situation is being called to the attention 
of regional association secretaries. Uniformly 
the college and university authorities told Mr. 
Mackie that information covering wood would 
be welcome. This suggestion likewise is being 
passed along to the regional associations. The 

L. M. A. has taken steps to furnish all of 


its available publications to educational insti- 
tutions desiring to have them and an effort will 
be made to build up a complete line of lumber 
— . gm publications in the libraries of these 
schools, 





A PackacE of tree seeds, received from 
Soviet Russia, will be tested by the provincial 
forest service in the Quebec climate. The seeds 
are of Siberian balsam and Japanese birch, 
both of which thrive in Siberia, and in con- 
formity with the service’s practice of intro- 
ducing all trees growing in similar latitudes 
the world over, the Russian trees will be studied 
in regard to their adaptability to the Quebec 
climate. 














Here Is Something for Lumbermen 
to Think About 


While lumber manufacturers through their associations 
are giving serious thought to plans for promoting the use 
of wood and retaining their markets for lumber, many re- 
tail lumber dealers at the same time are thinking about the 
same thing. Perhaps their interest is not as acute as is that 
of the manufacturer for the reason that ordinarily the re- 
tailer is a dealer in building materials and is prepared to 
sell what his trade demands. However, his first love is 
lumber and naturally he is interested in seeing that this fa- 
vorite building material is not pushed out of the picture. 

In this connection, J. D. Mercer, vice president of the 
Mercer Lumber Companies, with headquarters in Evans- 
ton, Ill., and operating several branch yards, has sent to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a communication received from 
one of that company’s branch managers. This letter should 
command the interest and earnest thought of every lum- 
berman. In forwarding the communication to the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Mercer said: 


We are enclosing herewith an impromptu communication 
from our Deerfield branch manager, Charles Frey, which, al- 
though impromptu in the making, reflects the trend of lumber 
consumption as sold by the retail lumber dealer to the trade, 
and designates that the hardest form of competition today is 
the so-called substitutes but in reality staples: steel, brick, con- 
crete, gypsum, tile and compositions of all sorts. 

It is due time that the lumber industry, including the manu- 
facturers, distributers, wholesalers, commission men and lum- 
ber dealers, begins to realize the tremendous importance of 
combating the encroachment in the construction field. 

The writer submits the attached letter for what it is worth, 
trusting that it may have some minute effect in bolstering up 
the sentiment in the industry to do the essential things neces- 
sary to combat the situation collectively, inasmuch as the 
use of lumber is decidedly on the wane from year to year in 
building construction. : 


The letter from Mr. Frey, the Deerfield branch man- 
ager, was addressed personally to Mr. Mercer, and while 
written in an informal way, it “packs a real punch.” In 
this letter, he said: 


Last Sunday was such a fine day my family wanted to ride, 
so I consented and gradually worked my way around to Des- 
plaines. I wanted to see that much advertised building project 
over there. 

You know all winter long the Hearst newspapers have been 
playing up the new building going up in H. M. Cornell’s “Cum- 
berland” sub-division. The last two issues of the Sunday Ex- 
aminer have had a full page of news, not ads, about it, stress- 
ing the fine fireproof and permanent construction. 

Well, I saw it and made an examination of the construction. 
Doesn’t make any difference how I felt about the construction. 
Listen to this: In two hours 518 people went in to look at it 
and commented. Many of them were lumbermen like myself, 
carpenters and other tradesmen, all wondering where we got 
off at on that kind of a deal. But fully 75 percent of the pub- 
lic seemed to be convinced that it was the type of home they 
wanted. 


Now, listen where the lumberman and the carpenters get off 
at. All the wood in that house will be the finish floors. The 
building has concrete foundations, walls are cinder blocks 
veneered with face brick, steel girders, steel floor joists, steel 
bridging, steel rafters, steel windows, steel lintels and even 
steel furring. I was informed that the floors will be 2-inch 
concrete with finish floors of wood laid on top. The plastering 
will be on metal lath. What little trim there will be is metal. 
The roof will be insulating board with a built-up roof. I never 
thought to ask what they will use for partitions, but probably 
gypsum block or tile. The only place I can see any use for 
lumber is a little for forms. The papers say fifty of these are 
to be built in that “Cumberland” and the “Stonegate” subdivi- 
sion. So long, lumber! 

Last week I got the contract for all the lumber in a $72,000 
township high school. Yes, sir, all the lumber. Don’t get ex- 
cited, however, because the total amount of that bill is $248. 
The building is all steel, brick, concrete etc. No roof boards 
even. The roof is 1-inch Celotex with a built-up roof and, of 
course, the Celotex Co. sells that direct to the roofer and we 
are out again. Possibly the floors will be wood, but the gen- 
<n was on a composition with an alternate bid for Cellized 
block. 

These things get me all steamed up at times. When I started 
in the lumber business not so terribly many years ago, the av- 
erage lumber bill for the small house was about $600 to $700 
with common lumber at about $20 to $23 a thousand. Well, 
lumber now sells at $45 to $48 a thousand and still the lumber 
bill for a small house usually doesn’t exceed $800. In other 
words, there is only about half the lumber in the house today 
that there was a few years ago. 

It isn’t much use for one individual lumber dealer to try to 
argue against brick, steel etc. Looks to me like: the retailer, 
jobber, wholesaler, manufacturer and all the others concerned 
in the lumber industry will have to do some merging, mixing 
or affiliating and advertise somewhere or somehow. The ce- 
ment companies “kick in” 10 cents a barrel on every barrel of 
cement, to the Portland Cement Association, for promotion. 
That’s about 4 percent on the retail price of cement here and 
they sure seem to be selling it. The steel people now seem to 
be doing something of the kind. In the issue of March 29 of 
the Saturday Evening Post the associated steel mills have a 2- 
page ad, with the words “Save and Beautify With Steel,” and 
“Build Now With the Permanence of Steel.” The face brick 
people have another million set-up this year. “The Color Is 
Permanent.” I could name a dozen more but what’s the use. 
The same issue of the Saturday Evening Post has three other 
ads intimately connected with our business, Upson Board, Celo- 
tex and Johns-Manville insulation. Sure, substitutes again. 

It is surely a great age, with the lumberman living in a brick 
home, the coal dealer’s home being heated by oil, and the 
building material dealer drinking wood alcohol. Advertising is 
surely a wonderful medium. 

Well, now that I have the steam pressure down, I will have 
to go out and see if we can not still sell some concrete forms. 
Yours very truly 

(Signed) CHarLes Frey, Manager, Deerfield Branch, 
Mercer Lumber Companies. 

P. S.—More joy out of life; just now noticed that the steel 
ad in the Post also mentioned the use of Steel sheets for forms. 
Presume that’s next. A few years ago a paving job meant sev- 
eral thousand feet of 2x8 for forms. It’s steel now.—C. F 
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Office of the Cowan 
>>| Lumber Co. Mobile, 
Ala. 





* of water hereabouts on the Gulf 
rim of the United States. Heavy 
rainfalls help-make it a great land 

for growing timber. And where the conti- 

nent slopes gradually to the sea there are 
lakes, bays, deep estuaries, marshes and 
now and then a swamp. The upland pine 
alternates with the lowland cypress. It is 

a country of bridges, causeways and em- 

bankments. This, of course, is near the 

Gulf coast. 

As a person drives from New Orleans to 
Mobile he travels through the famous “Ri- 
viera of the Gulf.” The Old Spanish Trail 
follows the beach for miles, through a land 
of lovely homes, shaded with palms. It is 
a place of golf links and bridle paths, and 
it is a motorist’s dream. To the South are 
the blue waters of the Gulf, always marked 
with fishing or pleasure craft. The Realm 
doesn’t find fishing a pleasure, but some peo- 
ple do. They’re funny that way. And for 
those’ who do like this alleged sport, the 
Gulf coast has much to offer. 


A Seaport Where History Was Made 


Mobile; town of romance, of history and 
very modern commerce. It was here that 
Farragut made one of his great exploits, 
_ though naturally enough the southerners do 
not celebrate his prowess. They like better 
to remember Raphael Semmes, the brave 
and dashing commander of the “Alabama,” 
the ship that played so much havoc with 
federal shipping during the War between 
the States; a man of great ability and high 
personal character; one of the romantic 
heroes of the Lost Cause. 

Mobile has its situation on the western 
side of the bay that bears its name; a great 
seaport fronting out upon the old Spanish 
Main, a gateway to the West Indies, South 
America and the Orient. This port is of 
great value to the city, and many millions 
,have been spent upon its wharves and 
docks. Ship building, the fruit trade and 
general commerce center here. There are 
some sawmills located on the bay. 

Lumber retailing is in the hands of six 
or eight concerns, large and small. 


A Model Retail Plant 


One of the newer plants is that of the 
Cowan Lumber Co. This department met 
two of the Cowan brothers; Thomas S. 
Cowan, who handles the yard and the mill, 
and Carroll H. Cowan who cares for the of- 
fice end of the undertaking. 

The plant that has been in operation for 
two or three years was carefully designed 
‘for efficiency and for decreased fire risk. It 
covers a large tract of ground that is com- 
paratively long and narrow. A siding runs 


the length of the yard, and the sheds and 
warehouses are grouped on either side. Un- 
loading costs are low and run from about 
40 to 80 cents, depending on the kind and 
size of stock and whether it is in straight 
or mixed cars. Lumber goes directly from 
the car door into the bins. The yard doesn’t 
have to maintain a truck exclusively for car 
unloading. In fact very little stock coming 
in is handled twice. All lumber bought is 
the product of big mills. 

The planing mill is quite specialized. No 
attempt is made to manufacture doors or 
sash, but it does get out the specialties the 
local trade calls for; it runs most of the 
molding and it cuts up the needed small di- 
mension. The yard has quite a trade in 
garden furniture, nearly all of which is 
made from what otherwise would be mill 
waste. 

In the big molding warehouse we saw 
several alleys with small bins set diagon- 
ally to the alley, and these compartments 
are used for small dimension and short 
moldings. Experience has shown just what 
patterns, lengths and quantities are needed 
to supply the yard’s trade, and the mill cuts 
to these sizes. 

The office is built 


—— ee 


Realm of the 


Retailer 


size for a little careful building for sale. 
One of the contractors who deals with us 
has something of a policy of keeping one 
house going that he expects to sell after it 
is finished. Say he’s had one or several 
houses on contract which he’s built for the 
families who are to live in them. If no new 
contract comes up he’ll build a house for 
himself. When it’s finished he probably has 
other contract work. But he does not build 
another speculative house until he’s sold 
the one already built. He usually sells it 
rather promptly, and then he’s ready at the 
next lull in contract building to put up an- 
other speculative house. 


The Field for Speculative Building 


“My experience has shown that there are 
people who want to own homes but who 
for one reason or another never will- under- 
take to build for themselves. Maybe they 
come from.some other town where building 
has been uncertain and prices have run 
over estimates. Or perhaps they are im- 
patient about waiting several months. What- 
ever the reason, they will buy a new house 
that suits them, but they’ll be hard to per- 
suade to undertake the task of building. It 
is only when this speculative building runs 
beyond all reason and accumulates new and 
unsold houses by the dozen or hundred that 
there is danger of ruining the market. 





to resemble a small 
residence, is covered 
with wide siding, is 
well arranged for 
efficiency and is at- 
tractively landscaped. 
Samples of the lawn 
furniture made in the 
mill are displayed on 
the turf in front of 
the office. There are 
trellises and the like 
bearing small painted 
signs showing the 
price. One unusual 
display is a long 
series of roof panels. 














The wall under this 
roof consists of 
panels of tapestry 
brick. 

“Loan money has tightened up somewhat 
in the city,” C. H. Cowan said, as we sat in 
his handsome private office. “There isn’t 
much speculative building just now, and of 
course that suits us. The nearest Mobile 
came to a runaway speculative market oc- 
curred some time age when a new residence 
addition was opened up. We furnished very 
few of the several hundred houses in that 
project. 

“While I don’t like to see whole streets 
of new and unsold houses go up, I still 
think there is a place in every city of this 


Outdoor display of garden furniture and the like, made by the Cowan 
Lumber Co., of Mobile, Ala. 


“As a matter of fact this company is 
rather contemplating the building of three 
or four houses. We have some lots in a 
part of the city where small and modest 
houses are the rule. At present there is 
no special press of business, for the season’s 
trade seems to be holding back a little. On 
the other hand there are very few empty 
houses in Mobile that are desirable; rather 
fewer than normal. We can make good use 
_of materials which we have on hand; good 
materials but of lengths and patterns not 
easily sold in the general movement of 
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How Retailing Is Done 
in a Gulf Coast Seaport 


Where Playgrounds Mingle With Commercia! 
About 
to Know 


Eenterprises—Something More 
the Manufacturers Ought 
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ing. It is a great business with problems 
which its own followers appreciate and are 


some of the completed road, saw it was 
cracking and ordered the contractor to 
change to another 











brand of cement. 
This would have cut 
me out of a _ good 
many thousands of 
barrels of cement 
sales. I called the 
head office and was 
told that the chief 
chemist would leave 
immediately to see 
what it was all about. 
He went out with the 
inspector and in a 
short time called his 
attention to the fact 
that where the slab 
was heavily shaded 
by trees it had not 





business is just getting started. There is 
some difficulty about getting the loans 
needed for individual house building. It’s 
possible to get about 50 percent but not 
much more. This is a change from several 
years ago, at which time loans were prob- 
ably too easy. There is some second mort- 
gage business, but as it is operated it’s pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

J. E. Paterson, of the J. BE. Paterson Lum- 
ber Co., is a former wholesaler. In fact he 
still maintains a wholesaling business but 
is putting more emphasis on his retail trade. 
He has in fact moved the wholesale office to 
the yard and is doing quite a bit of mod- 
ernization, which includes the installation 
of a big sales and display room for handling 
building materials. 

“There was some speculative building a 
year or two ago,” he said, “and if a man 
was smart he could get loans to cover the 
entire cost of his house and pay himself a 


on The Cowan company maintains this permanent display outdoor of cracked. The contrac- salary for superintending the work. That 

roofing and brick work tor hadn’t been cur- brought in some people who were not pre- 
is ing the concrete prop- pared either financially or mentally to own 
he best able to meet. But so long as manu- erly. Immediately everything was straight- a house. Some of the properties have had 
“ facturers or former manufacturers make ened out, and I didn’t lose the sale. to be taken back, and quite a number of 
~ these statements, we quote them as accur- “About the same time I had a question people who have been in the market for 
is ately as we can in the belief that the criti- about lumber to answer. I had been fur- homes have shopped around for these re- 
fe cisms can be transferred easily to the re- nishing longleaf to the Government for the possessed houses. But that’s well over 
as tailing field. merchant marine. Somebody went to Wash- with. The town isn’t overbuilt, either. 
ty “The time is here when all lumbermen, - ington and got the authorities to permit the There been some large industrial develop 
nal manufacturers and retailers, must take use of fir for this purpose, and that cut me ment, too; for instance, the harbor improve- ° 
ioe much more account of the final uses of their out. I don’t handle fir. I wanted to get ment. Cost of wharf and dock work is 
od products,” Mr. Brownlee said. “That same shortleaf permitted, for we’re still sawing variously reported from five millions to ten 
ot thing is coming everywhere in business. The some shortleaf. The engineers asked for millions. This and some other expansion 
of manufacturer of a car or a radio or a me-_ figures on comparative strength; and do you depend for their profit upon other develop- 





chanical refrigerator carries his service 


think I could find a manufacturer of short- 


ments that couldn’t come without having 
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the docks first. I have lots of faith in Mo- 
bile’s building future. Local indicetions are 
promising, and the general recovery of in- 
dustrial stocks and other indexes all point 
to at least an active second half of the 
year.” 

H. W. Gorr, of the Gorr Lumber Co., has 
been in the South for 18 years and considers 
himself a dyed-in-the-wool southerner. For 
a time before coming to the Gulf coast he 
was employed by the C. L. Colman Lumber 
Co. and managed one of its yards. One rea- 
son he likes the South is that building goes 
on steadily the year around. There are few 
days in a twelve months when it isn’t pos- 
sible to work on the framing of a house. 

“Our chief present difficulty,” Mr. Gorr 


said, “is lack of first-mortgage money. It’s 
quite an effort to get a 50 percent loan, and 
second mortgages carry a discount of 20 to 
25 percent. That puts them rather out of 
reach. There has been some talk of a State- 
wide organization owned by lumbermen to 
carry on this important business of financ- 
ing. It’s still in the stage of discussion, but 
there’s a chance that it’ll be brought about.” 

J. H. Bancroft operates a retail yard on 
part of the location where his father ran 
a sawmill for 42 years. The Bancroft yard 
is giving special attention to remodeling and 
repair work. Mr. Bancroft has connections 
through which he is able to buy to advan- 
tage in small lots of high-grade material; 
and he sells this material for smaller houses 


ts 


and for repair work. His special knowledge 
is one of his chief business assets. 


Pine Mills Curtail Operating Time 


(LaurEL, Miss., May 5.—Realizing the desir. 
ability under present conditions of the lumber 
market, of adjusting production to demand 
lumber concerns in Laurel have materially cur. 
tailed the operating time of the mills producing 
yellow pine here. Officials of Eastman, Gar- 
diner & Co. have announced that eight days 
and eight nights will be cut from the running 
time of their yellow pine mill in May. This 
means sixteen 10-hour days, or a curtailment 
by this one concern alone in excess of 2,000,000 
feet a month. It is planned to continue on this 
schedule for some time. 








A Modern Builders’ 
Department Store 


Port ArtTHUR, TEx., May 5—A real “de- 
partment store” of building materials and acces- 
sories is the extensive and well planned retail 
establishment of the Builders’ Lumber Co., this 
city. 

Besides the regular lines of lumber and build- 
ing materials such as are usually handled by 
retail lumber concerns, the Builders’ Lumber 
Co. has departments devoted to paint and glass, 
wallpaper, wood furniture in the natural state 
ready for finishing with lacquer or otherwise, 
as well as such rather unusual items as pictures 
and frames, mirrors, and decorative pottery ; but 
lumber is the big item, and the care with which 
it is housed and handled is shown in one of 
the accompanying photographs illustrating an 
alley in the big warehouse. 

Seldom will one find better arranged facilities 
for taking care of lumber and displaying same 
to the prospective buyer in a very effective 
manner than will here be found. The floors of 
the warehouse are all of cement, and skylights 
make the alleys light and attractive. In the 
foreground of the picture referred to can be 
seen the moldings in bins of convenient size, 
with storage space below for-holding wallboard. 
Further down the line various kinds of finished 
lumber are stored. There are three alleys simi- 
lar to the one here shown. 

The paint department is deserving of special 
notice, as a large and well assorted stock is 
carried, all attractively displayed and arranged 
for ready service to the customer. At extreme 





rear of the paint de- 
partment is seen a 
Henry G. Lange glass 
edging machine, which 








is shown more clearly— 
in actual operation—in 











Showing the glass edger in operation 

















Attractive store of the Builders’ Lumber Co., Port Arthur, Tex. 


the center illustration. The Builders’ tompany 
makes a specialty of glass, especially for auto- 
mobiles. The edger comes in very handily in 
taking care of that class of trade, as pieces of 
plate glass are readily cut, fitted and edged. 

All of the departments are housed in an archi- 
tecturally attractive building of wood construc- 
tion. All in all, this plant, situated in the 
heart of the city, is a credit both to the com- 
munity and the lumber industry. 


Cost of Trade-Mark Registration 


The National Trade-Mark Co., of Wash- 
ington, D. C., calls attention to the fact that 
Congress has just passed a bill which has 
become law, raising the filing fee for applica- 
tions for trade-mark registrations to $15. This 
is effective June 1. Attention is also called to 
the fact that on April 21 the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed the Vestal bill providing 
for a new trade-mark law, which bill has now 
gone to the Senate for action. 

“How is that pugilist’s novel ?” 

“It has the punch,” 











LEFT—THE PAINT AND GLASS DEPARTMENT. RIGHT—A DRIVEWAY IN THE LUMBER WAREHOUSE 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 




















RETAIL METHODS THAT WIN 


Veteran Dealer Tells Some Conclusions 
Drawn from 25 Years’ Experience 


[By J. J. Klugh, Dillsburg, Pa.] 


There are many ways, means or méthods 
which may be used in merchandising, but many 
of them are only temporary in result and of- 
times act adversely in the end. I am just started 
in my twenty-fifth year in the lumber business, 
and have tried, and seen tried, ways and means 
many times that were not satisfactory in results. 
There are three things very essential to busi- 
ness success: Quality, service and price. These, 
coupled with courtesy and fair dealing, will un- 
doubtedly bring success. 

Recently we began using lumber marked as 
to grade, and in that way we keep a bit above 
the usual standard of material. We use almost 
entirely one brand of red cedar shingles and 
have a reputation for quality. ‘ 

To give service we employ reliable and in- 


terested help. Good employees are worth much 
more than indifferent ones. We try to arrange 
with our patrons to place orders ahead where 
possible so that we may arrange to give good 
service, and we always make an effort to give 
the best service that can be had. 

In order to give price, we keep down our 
overhead. We have seen stated in trade journals 
that the average cost of doing a retail lumber 
business ranges from 22 to 24 percent. Our 
revenue report for 1929 shows a cost of 11 per- 
cent for expenses; two years ago it was 10 per- 
cent. This covers all our expense, including 5 
percent interest on money invested (my own) 
and a salary for myself, which of course I at- 
tempt to earn. We do not have a lot of help in 
office or elsewhere that is not kept employed. 

We use our contractors to push our materials, 
which eliminates a yard salesman and gives us 
an opportunity to push the service, and we get 
a lot of business because we can and do give 
good service. 

Recently we built a large shed along the rail- 
road siding at an approximate cost of $1,000. 





Here is a picture kindly sent 
in by L. I. Shrader, president 
L. I. Shrader Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), New Albany, Ind., who 
writes: 


“As we have recently com- 
pleted a large addition to our 
building, we thought readers of 
the American Lumberman 
might be interested in knowing 
about a molding rack we have 
built in one of our bins. We 
are sending a photograph of it, 
which will show the idea better 
than we could tell it in words. 

“However, there are a few 
details that perhaps should be 
explained. The two-by-four 
16-foot uprights slant back- 
ward, while the arms (of iron 


ping off at the ends. 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Rack for End-Stacking Moldings 


The subject of how best to store moldings is one of considerable 
interest to readers of this department, judging from the inquiries re- 
ceived as to how to build molding racks, and also by the very welcome 
submittals of pictures, sketches and descriptions of molding racks, for 
both flat and end stacking, in successful use in retail lumber yards. 





pipe) against which the moldings rest are set at a slight angle, just 
enough to hold the pieces of molding in place and keep them from slip- 
The pieces of pipe, which are inserted in holes 
bored in the two-by-fours, are one inch in diameter and 28 inches long, 
with about one inch of thread cut at one end. The holes are bored at 
an angle so that when the pieces of pipe are inserted they will form the 
slight slant necessary to prevent the moldings from slipping off. There 
are ten uprights on each side, and two in the back.” 








This reduces the time for unloading to a little 
more than one-half. This means that we can 
operate without using a horse, thereby making 
a saving of more than a hundred dollars a year, 
besides the time saved in unloading. 

We have been told at lumbermen’s conven- 
tions that the cost of unloading and storing in 
shed amounts to $5.50 a thousand feet. Two 
men unload 18,000 to 20,000 feet in our new 
lumber shed in five to seven hours at a cost of 
about $5, or 25 to 30 cents per thousand feet. 
Wages are 35 cents an hour for unloading. 

As said at the start, quality, service and price 
are our biggest advertisements. Not that we 
do not advertise, but advertising a business that 
does not deliver the above does not bring per- 
manent results. 

The best advertising we can do, in our judg- 
ment, is through distributing nail aprons. By 
arranging for these through a roofing, plaster or 
millwork concern, we get them at a very low 
price. Our name appears very prominently on 
the front and we use them freely. We have 
never found anything to equal their value as a 
business getter and business retainer. 

Of course, it is necessary in all other ways 
to be courteous and accommodating, as well as 
fair. Price cutting is unfair and we do not 
resort to such means but set a reasonable price 
and insist on having it maintained. We could 
tell of instances where men who refused to buy 
because we would not cut our price afterward 
came and placed the order at our price. 

These means bring us customers and help us 
keep customers. In thirteen years our business 
has grown to just about three times its original 
volume. 


Advantages of Modernizing 


Here are summarized some of the many 
arguments in favor of the modernizing of old 
homes. Check them over and see if you do 
not know some owner of an old home who 
might be sold, if approached from one or more 
of these angles: 

1. The sale or rent value of an old home 
may be greatly increased by improving its 
appearance and equipping it with modern 
conveniences. The increased value is consid- 
erably greater than the cost of making the 
improvements. 


2. People not able or willing to pay for 
the construction of a new house may have 
their old home modern in appearance and 
convenience for but a part of the cost of a 
new building. 


3. Most old homes hold a hidden treasure 
—sound lumber and sturdy construction. The 
sound lumber in an old house is well sea- 
soned. Architects and contractors often pay 
a premium for the lumber taken from old 
buildings for use in building apartments and 
other structures. Most old houses are of real 
good construction—a value that the owner 
would be wise in taking advantage of. 


4. Many old homes have an unsatisfactory 
arrangement of rooms, doors and windows. 
These features can be made to the owner's 
liking by modernizing. 


5. It is not necessary to do all of the mod- 
ernizing work on a house at one time, al- 
though this usually is desirable. The owner 
can determine on the work he wants done 
and have it completed step by step as he is 
able to pay for it. 

6. A nondescript type of house can be 
changed into a good architectural type, such 
as an English cottage, one of the Colonial 
types or an adaptation of one of these styles. 


7 A house may be modernized easily, 
without impairing the strength of any part. 
8. Some owners of old homes want to keep 
them because of sentimental attachment. By 
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modernizing they can retain that to which 
sentiment is attached and at the same time 
have modern conveniences and attractive- 
ness. 


9. Owners of some old homes would like 
to have them modernized because of their 











The DZumberman’s 
+4 Mother Goose ”’ 


CHAPTER XIX 


Oh, dear! what can the matter be? 
Dear, dear! what can the matter be? 
Oh, dear! what can the matter be? 
Business it isn’t so fair. 


It promised a house on the country club 


heights 

And a swell cabin plane for cross-coun- 
try flights. 

It promised a stable to win the blue 
ribbons, 


And not to put gray in my hair. 


Oh, dear! what can the matter be? 
Dear, dear! what can the matter be? 
Oh, dear! what can the matter be? 
Business it isn’t so fair. 


It’s true that I haven't quite worked my- 
self dizzy, 

And sales have slipped when with golf 
I've been busy. 

I might get along 
ribbons, 

If it wouldn’t put gray in my hair. 


the blue 


without 


Oh, dear! what can the matter be? 
Dear, dear! what can the matter be? 
Oh, dear, what can the matter be? 
Business it gave me the air. 








= 





contrast to the modern houses which have 
been built around them. 

10. An old home can be made absolutely 
new in appearance, with no indications that 
it has been made over. 

11. Unused attic and basement space can 
be converted into additional bed rooms, dens, 
sewing rooms, play rooms, studios, billiard 
rooms or some other kind of special room. 

12. Kitchens can be made more convenient 
and attractive by installing modern conven- 
iences such as built-in cupboards, cabinets, 
drawers and bins. Frequently space can be 
found for a dining alcove or breakfast nook. 


THouGH changes in taste, and in fashion are 
not so quickly reflected in architecture as in 
dress, nevertheless the influence of invention 
and improvement is soon shown in the archi- 
tecture of the home as well as in its equipment 
and furnishing. 


BETTER FARM STRUCTURES 


Expert Points Out Co-operative Possibilities 
in Their Development 


A subject of particular interest to all retail- 
ers doing business in agricultural communities 
—that of “Co-operative Possibilities in the 
Development of Better Farm Structures”—was 
discussed at the latest annual meeting of the 
Pacific Coast section of the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers, held at the Univer- 
sity Farm, Davis, Calif. by Max E. Cook, 
farmstead engineer of the California Redwood 
Association and a member of the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers. 

Mr. Cook stressed the opportunity which the 
retailer has to advance better farm construction, 
because of his intimate relationship with farm 
customers. 


It is becoming more generally appreciated, 
said Mr. Cook, that the successful solution of 
farm structure problems depends upon co- 
operation, not only between ourselves as agri- 
cultural engineers, but with all agricultural 
workers and interests as well. We need to 
co-operate with agricultural scientists, investi- 
gators, research workers, and in fact with 
everyone in any way concerned with or en- 
gaged in agriculture. 

The competent and intelligent farmer is 
always seeking counsel and guidance in con- 
nection with his building upkeep and its equip- 
ment, in the modernization of old and the 
development of new structures. More and 
more he is coming with his building and 
remodeling problems to his farm advisor, his 
State college of agriculture, agricultural en- 
gineers and various extension workers. 

On the other hand, his lumber dealer, who 
handles the materials he needs in his struc- 
tures, is the one he usually consults regarding 
plans and materials. He is unquestionably 
influenced by his retail lumberman more than 
by all other agencies combined. 

Dealers in lumber and building materials 
in farming communities face a responsibility 
that challenges their best thought and skill. 
In the absence of building ordinances in coun- 
try districts the retail lumberman must to a 
great extent be relied on to prescribe sound 
methods of construction and proper use and 
types of materials, as well as to assist in the 
design of the structure into which they are 
to be incorporated. His success in the retail 
lumber business is largely based on his ability 
to give reliable building advice along with 
dependable materials for the purposes fur- 
nished. An appreciation of the farmers’ needs 
and an understanding of farm building re- 
quirements, linked with a knowledge of build- 
ing materials, good planning, and sound con- 
struction methods, are invaluable assets to 


a 
the business of the dealer and farmer alike, 

That dealers are alive to the opportunities 
for real accomplishment in this field is evi- 
denced by the number of highly successfy] 
recent farm building conferences and “lumber 
schools” held throughout the country for the 
purpose of familiarizing lumber dealers, ag 
well as farm carpenters and mechanics in the 
building trades, with the latest recommendeg 
practices in the planning of better farm builq. 
ings. These farm building conferences, ang 
particularly the roundtable discussions pro. 
grammed as a part thereof, have proved ya}. 
uable, too, in bringing our agricultural eo}. 
lege authorities and extension service workers 
and lumber dealers closer together in a ep. 
operative effort to solve common problems and 
better prepare to render building service to 
the farmer. 

Mr. Cook explained the co-operative service 
being rendered to retail lumbermen by the Calj- 
fornia Redwood Association, which includes 
bulletins on twenty or more farm structures 
and accessories, which list is about to be in- 
creased by six new bulletins. Besides this, 
mats suitable for newspaper ads, and other 
helps, are supplied at nominal cost, the whole 
constituting a very complete and effective agri- 
cultural advertising service for lumber dealers. 
Dealers interested in this service can secure 
complete information by addressing the Agri- 
cultural Department, California Redwood Asso- 
= 24 California Street, San Francisco, 

alif. 


Makes Attractive Outdoor Display 


Euctip, Onio, May 5.—Featuring its tenth 
anniversary, the Wickliffe Lumber Co. arranged 
a very attractive outdoor display which has 
brought much favorable comment. An un- 
sightly gully that formerly separated the lum- 
ber company’s building from the railroad tracks 
was filled in and graded, making a nice lawn, 
on which has been arranged a charming display 
of lawn and garden furniture, transforming 
what was formerly an eyesore into a beautiful 
garden spot. 

Ornamental lattice fences surround the plot, 
and a stepping-stone walk leads up to an artistic 
gabled structure, built to represent a bird-house, 
wherein is located the office of the new lawn 
furniture department. Pergolas, trellises, arbors, 
lawn seats, bird houses and many other articles, 
all of which will be a delight to the garden 
lover, adorn the new lawn adjacent to the yard. 

The bird-house office really is itself a store, 
in which are sold such items as fancy brightly 
painted weather vanes, bird-houses, old Dutch 
windmills, bird baths, gazing balls, sand boxes 
for children, and many other useful and orna- 
mental articles for the garden and lawn, some 
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< “Wood-use it-nature renews it’ 


‘FREDERICK BROS. 








Simplicity and strength are the outstanding 
characteristics of the first of the two billboard 
layouts of Frederick Bros., lumber’ retailers at 
Pottstown, Pa., herewith reproduced. 

The second layout shows an interesting and 
quite unusual method of illustrating the bene- 
fits of modernizing old-fashioned homes, by 
showing such a home before and after. remod- 
eling. This sign, like the other, is painted in 
colors on the billboard, the house at the left 


being shown as gray, with a greenish-gray roof 
and green trim, while the one at the right 1s 
white with green trimmings and green roof, 
against a cream-colored background or sky. 

The billboard promoting remodeling was put 
up shortly after the general business depression 
became evident a few months ago, according 
to R. D. Frederick, with the idea that such an 
appeal would tend to stimulate modernizing 
business. 
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wn ic 
of which, by the way, have been found to make 
fine bridge prizes and birthday gifts. 

The Wickliffe yard is under the management 
of Harley L. Clarke, who jocularly styles him- 
self “Your Country Cousin,” and who enjoys 
wide popularity with the patrons of the firm as 
well as the public. ; 

At the recent opening, balsam wood gliders 
were given as souvenirs to the youngsters. 


He Knew What He Wanted 


Leo K. Steiner, of Steiner Bros., bankers, 
Birmingham, Ala., in a recent discussion before 
the Birmingham Real Estate Board of the 
safety of real estate as an investment told a 


employees he systematically called on each, 
usually at his home in the evening. After ex- 
plaining that their employer was in sympathy 
with the proposal that they purchase a home, 
a surprisingly large number were signed up. 


The mail order concern, comments Secretary 


Woods, has no monopoly on this method. Any 
live dealer could execute the same plan, and re- 
sults could be secured in some small towns as 
well as in the cities. 


Registration Booth Is Unusual 
Through the courtesy of F. C. Utt, of the 


Utt Lumber & Coal Yard, Salina, Kan., the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received the A&c- 


companying photograph, 





RS ee 








‘| showing the registration 
booth used at the recent 
convention of the Cen- 
tral Kansas Lumber- 
men’s Association. 
Because of its novelty 
the structure attracted 
considerable attention 
from visitors, who 
wanted to know all 


Log-cabin siding im- 
parts “woodsy” effect 








about the materials used 
in building it. The 
specially milled log 
cabin siding was sup- 
plied by the Brooks- 
Scanion Lumber Co., 
Bend, Ore. The 24- 
inch Royal shingles 
are the product of the 
Saginaw Timber Co., 
Aberdeen, Wash. The 





story of an old negro who purchased a home, 
made a cash payment on it, and gave a mort- 
gage for the balance. In time, he couldn’t meet 
the mortgage and the mortgage holder took the 
home back. 

After a while he purchased another home 
and decided to pay all cash for it. When the 
real estate agent closed the deal, he handed the 
negro a deed, which the negro refused to ac- 
cept, saying : 

“Boss, I don’t want no deed for this here 
house, I wants a mortgage, ’cause the last 
time I boughten a home the man what had 
the mortgage got the home.” 


Retailer Holds Annual Opening 


Princeton, Ky., May 5.— More than 2,000 
persons visited the City Lumber Yard, here, 
upon occasion of its recent “annual opening.” 
This concern is conducted by Eugene Young 
and his son, R, E. Young. 

The company has held an opening annually 
for the last three years, and Mr. Young states 
that they have been found to be very beneficial 
and an economical and effective way of impres- 
sing the firm and its business upon the com- 
munity. 

Souvenirs and prizes were given, consisting 
of goods and articles of various sorts donated 
by the manufacturers from which the firm buys 
its materials. Some of these concerns also had 
representatives present to explain and demon- 
strate their goods. 

(SSSR 


Passing Along a Good Idea 


In the latest bulletin of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, Secretary E. 
Woods tells of a recent conversation with the 
sales manager of a nationally advertised build- 
ing material, in which the latter téld him of 
some of the methods Sears, Roebuck & Co. use 
in selling homes. 

In one large city their salesman called at 
the office of a large factory. After gaining an 
audience he urged on the general manager the 


value to his organization of the employees. 


becoming home owners. Securing a list of the 


Braun, Ray Bros. & 
Finley Co., Omaha, Neb., are the sales agents 
for these concerns in that territory. 


TRIBUTE 
“Dink must be a great admirer of our for- 
mer vice president.” 
“How come?” 
“T see he has named his new baby Helen 
Maria.” 


Interesting Old Invoice 


It is a far cry back to May 26, 1888, when the 
invoice here reproduced 


went out from the office 4” LSTA 
of the Chicago Lumber 9%" Order 22#-“ - 
Co., in Atchison, Kan.,  %r Order__ 


to its branch yard in 
Haddam, Kan. This in- 
teresting old invoice is 
sent in by J. J. Muth, 
manager Haddam Lum- 
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New Motor Burns Fuel Oil 


_ Distillate instead of gasoline may be burned 
in the new Climax “Blue Streak” series of 
motors manufactured by the Climax Engineer- 


ing Co., according to officials at the company’s - 


office in Chicago in announcing the new model, 
R81. Fuel of 36° to 40° Baume, costing about 
half as much as gasoline, with this new en- 
gine will deliver a brake mean effective pressure 
of 90 pounds per square inch of piston area, 
which compares very favorably with results 
obtained by good gasoline burning engines of 
conventional design. When gasoline is used in 
the new “Blue Streak,” it will deliver 100 
pounds B. M. FE. P. (at the normal recom- 
mended speed of 1,000 R. P. M.), and the fuel 
rate is under six-tenths of a pound per brake- 
horsepower-hour. Valving, spark plug location, 
and flame travel are controlled to secure low 
detonating values and unusually smooth opera- 
tion with high power output. 

Equipment is the same as that employed on 
the gasoline burning “Blue Streak” engines, with 
the addition of an oil rectifier, a heat control 
mechanism that varies automatically with the 
load the heat supplied to the fuel mixture, and 
a water: supply for full load operation. The 
automatic control is provided by a sylphon bel- 
lows which, actuated by pressure changes caused 
by various loads, controls an air valve and a 
water valve. A conventional diaphragm fuel 
pump, mounted upon and driven by the engine, 
furmshes the water supply. 

In starting, gasoline is used until the engine 
is warmed up, when the gasoline supply is cut 
off and fuel oil admitted instead; no other oper- 
ation is necessary. A graph furnished by the 
company shows that the torque curve, which 
peaks at 675 R. P. M., drops to 933 pounds 
feet at the recommended 1,000 R. P. M.; at this 
speed the brake-horsepower is about 180. 

The new engine is well designed to cover the 
power needs of the portable sawmills which use 
a motor of this size, for it has great flexi- 
bility and lugging ability, and shows unusual 
“sweetness” .and “hanging-on” characteristics. 
On the “business end” of a skid line it will 
be found ready with abundant energy. 


(BERBERA G@GQGAG 


Wonper if the small town retail lumberman 
who brags about the swell bargain he got on the 
purchase of a suit or overcoat when in the big 
city is the same chap who is sore when the local 
clothing merchant or tailor sends away to the 
mail order house for a few rolls of roofing? 


All bu.ls Payable in Atchison. Free of Exchange «: Express Charges 
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having headquarters at “oy We pe a“ te — 2 io | by ws 
Mankato, Kan. As Mr. cat, Bd 
Muth points out, there 9/4") “=> sie, Mg 23e0 
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Making the Farmers “Fence Conscious” 


[By F. Hal Higgins] 


California has a fence history almost as long 
as the gold history that has colored it since 
the days of ’49. In the 76-year history of the 
combined harvester since the first one came 
round the Horn from Michigan and began har- 
vesting wheat in 54, the files of our State farm 
papers shown an emphasis on fencing, good 


“ 





And while it was much cheaper, they found 
it would not last; 

But would rust away in a year or so while 
fences built of wood, 

Had stood for ten to twenty years and still 
looked pretty good. 


One farmer said he did not think there was 
a wire fence made, 

If placed in this coast section, would last a 
full decade. 








This unpretentious store does $6,000 annual business in farm and poultry fence 


fencing and better fencing. Hence, in running 
down the “why” of a successful retail fence 
business done by the Two Rock Commercial 
Co, from its country lumber yard out a few 
miles from Petaluma, I found a sound business 
that fitted into the historical background nicely. 

“Here’s our little direct mail magazine,” said 
the manager, “which is mailed quarterly to 
2,750 farmers in our territory. It tells the 
story of good fencing and lumber briefly and 
brightly. Farmers like to get it, read it and 
talk about it. It talks in picture, poetry, prose 
and well chosen jokes. It can be read in fif- 
teen minutes. 

“Here is the October, 1929, issues that we 
mailed out to an up-to-the-minute list of farm- 
mers—practically every one in Sonoma county 
—who have been getting this little magazine 
for three years. The minute it is taken from 
a mail box by a farmer he begins reading it 
and goes through it from cover to cover.” 


First was a full page editorial on “The Lure 
of Speculation” that proved to be most timely. 
Next was a lead article on “Low Grade Versus 
High Grade Lumber.’ That’s selling one of 
the main lines handled by this firm and stresses 
quality goods for the farmer. The inside cover 
page carried an announcement of the Valley 
Forge Stock Show, which was a boost for the 
local fair, at which the firm usually. exhibits 
its line of fences. At the bottom of this edi- 
torial page was a little eight-line announcement 
of an addition to their manufacturer’s line of 
poultry fencing. “Farmer Brown’s” ideas on 
farm legislation were then told in poem style. 

A homely little poem, mixed in with bits of 
humor and straight talks on fence values hits 
the spot, according to the Two Rock manager. 
Here (in part) is one he quoted to bring out 
his point: 

At a meeting of local farmers to discuss 
items of farm expense, 

Our old friend Brown was called upon to 
give a talk on fence; 

As his place was conceded to be the best 
fenced farm around, 

They felt that anything he’d say would prove 
logical and sound. 


He said since he’d adapted wire to all his 
fence and gates, 

His year’s expense had always been below 
his estimates; 

Beside some rotting posts each year that he 
had had to replace, 

Of other weakness in his fence there was not 
the slightest trace. 


The others said they, too, had bought some 
wire fence in the past, 


He’d had some wire last eight years, but 
when near the ocean shore, 

The best wire he had ever bought would last 
but three or four. 


If you were building fence with rails, said 
Brown, you would, of course, use care, 

In selecting wood that had proven itself quite 
equal to the wear. 

You wouldn’t think of using rails of pine in 
contact with the ground, 

But would want the best of redwood split 
from timber that was sound. 


Now there is just as big a difference in wire 
as there is in wood. 

You'll find some almost worthless and you'll 
find some that is good; 

And fencing bought on price alone, you can 
not expect to last, 

As is proven by your experience with wire 
fence in the past. 


Now my advice to all of you when you have 
to replace fence, 

Is put up a standard, well-known brand and 
you'll find that your expense 

In years to come will be much less than 
it has been in the past, 

And the knotty fencing problem will be 
solved for you at last. 


Framed in the Two Rock Commercial Co.’s 
office is an “acid test’ certificate that makes 
Sonoma county farmers buy quality fence in- 
stead of mail order goods at lower prices. Two 
Rocks sells quality fence that is better at the 
outset and gets better and better, compared 
with its competitors, throughout the years of 





its service. By sending samples to one of San 
Francisco’s leading chemical engineers for 
analysis and having original statements from 
them framed and hung on the walls of his 
store, the Two Rock manager has a sales 
argument that is unanswerable. This certifi- 
cate shows that the fence has been scientific. 
ally tested by the chemist and that it withstood 
seven one-minute acid immersions before the 
zinc coating was eaten away, compared with 
four for a competing brand of mail order fence, 


Being but a few miles from the Pacific 
Ocean (the county runs along the ocean for 
nearly 40 miles) there is plenty of salty fog 
to rust ordinary fences. Hence the weather 
helps the Two Rock quality sales talk by rust- 
ing out the cheap fence material in three or 
four years, whereas the quality fence with the 
heavier coating lasts several times as long. 


Membership in the County Farm Bureau, 
with a live interest in farm affairs, helps the 
Two Rock firm, too. By knowing local farm 
problems and plans this dealer can arrive at 
the answer in terms of fence without waiting 
for the farmer to decide when he will need 
fence at some distant time. Thus, a carload 
of fence at a time is ordered far enough in ad- 
vance of actual needs to take care of require- 
ments. 

Fair exhibits are also used to help keep the 
farmers “fence-conscious,” an annual exhibit at 
the Valley Forge Stock Show presenting the 
line to visitors. Here literature and the chem- 
ist’s framed test statements are used to aid the 
personal contact with most of the 2,750 farmers 
on the mailing list. This is as good as a cou- 
ple of extra mailings of the magazine, as every 
farmer attending is looking ahead to the fall 
rains and his annual fencing problems at this 
time. This continual fence selling keeps fence 
building and maintenance a live farm topic. 
Here is one example of it: 

A new county road was being built. The 
county was about to buy the “low bid” fence 
when the farmers along the road stepped up 
and demanded quality fence, offering to pay the 
5 percent addition cost to get it. As a result, 
the good fence was built instead of the short- 
lived, low-cost material. A drive along these 
roads now shows the wisdom of the choice. The 
fences seem to belong to the high-class, high- 
speed safety road. The tax-payers are not only 
automobile- and road-wise but fence-wise as 
well. 

“If we only turned our fence stock twice a 
year we would make good money on the line,” 
says the manager, “but we actually turn it 2% 
times. Here are a few of our sales points based 
on experience : 


1. Sell the farmer on the value of fenced 





Good fences go with good roads, good agriculture and a good community 
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fields and balanced farming. 
9, Buyers of farms prefer well-fenced fields. 


3. Good tenants are easy to get where there 
are fences on the farm. 

4. Point to quality fence in the neighbor- 
hood as working evidence of its value. 

5. Make quality fence owners conscious of 
“pride of ownership” by pointing to their fences 
as superior, so that they get to talking about 
them to neighbors. 

Two Rock is proof that big merchandising 
can be done in small places, for Two Rock is 
a two-business town, the other firm being the 
Two Rock Garage. That’s all—there aren’t 


How a City Retailer “Dug Up” 
$27,000 Worth of Business 


Here is a story that is packed with dynamite 
for blowing to smithereens the bogey of “bad 
business” and stimulating retailers to “step on 
it” instead of sitting back and waiting for con- 
ditions to improve. It proves beyond dispute 
that there is business to be had, for those who 
will go after it in an aggressive way. It is 
a big-yard story, with not much in it to directly 
interest the small, country dealer; but city re- 
tailers who are in position to put across some- 
thing similar will find it extremely suggestive 
and interesting. 

In the first place, it will be generally admitted 
that a special sales campaign that in a period 
of less than four months yields a total of 

27,000 of “stimulated business” is not to be 
sneezed at. 

That expresses in figures the tangible results 
of a sales campaign, or more properly, an in- 
tensive contest of company employees for de- 
veloping new business, conducted by the Kurtz 
Lumber Co., Akron, Ohio, during the closing 
months of last year, just when it began to look 
as though those who wanted business would 
have to get out and scratch for it. 

But the figures representing the total of new 
business gained by no means cover all the 
benefits accruing to this company, as there were 
byproducts hard to appraise in dollars and cents, 
but nevertheless of very real value. 


Employees Show ‘New Interest 


Foremost of these benefits may be mentioned 
a new interest developed among the employees 
in the all-essential matter of creating new busi- 
ness by discovering and developing hitherto 
overlooked prospects. This does not mean that 
the employees were in any way lacking in 
loyalty or industry, but simply that the cam- 
paign brought to their attention in a new way 
the vast importance of the selling end of the 
organization, and the necessity for being con- 
stantly on the alert for sources of new business. 

In September of last year it became apparent 
to the principals of the company that the larger- 
construction business for the last half of the 
year would be practically nothing. Therefore, 
it was decided to make a determined effort to 
procure as much as possible of the smaller 
business, such as garages, repair work, and the 
sale of seasonal goods such as combination 
doors, storm sash etc. 

It was determined to put on an intensive sales 
contest, the general plan of which was to divide 
all of the employees of the company into two 
teams, one captained by W,. C. Jackson, vice 
president and general manager, and the other 
by C. C. Griffiths, sales manager. A prize of 
$100 was offered to the side which at the end 
of the contest, Dec. 23, should show the largest 
amount, in dollars and cents, of general stim- 
ulated business. Another prize, of $50, was of- 
fered to the side which showed the greatest 
number of combination doors sold during that 
period. 

In forming these two competing teams every 
employee was enlisted, including the office em- 





any more. And the Two Rock Commercial 
Co. is a two-man concern, the two partners, or 
stockholders, being Charles Garrison and Dick 
Moore. 

When these men started in business only 
about five years ago, they bought fence in very 
small orders from warehouse stock in Stockton. 
That was the way it had been done previously. 
But they believed that fence could be soLp and 
they proceeded to sELL it. It was only a few 
months until they bought their first full car 


of fence. Now they handle several cars of that © 


commodity in the course of a year. _ 
The fact that Petaluma is only eight miles 
away, with Santa Rosa, another town of county 


ployees, mill employees, truck drivers and even 
the two stenographers employed in the office, 
as well as the company auditor. And if any- 
one thinks the “stenos” were not on the job, 
they are very much mistaken, for the final 
checkup showed that they were responsible for 
five or six sales. 

Of course, it was recognized that the em- 
ployees who were not connected in any special 
way with the sales force could hardly be ex- 
pected to be 100 percent efficient in actual sell- 
ing, inasmuch as their work did not require 
them to be familiar with such matters as prices, 
investigation of credit etc. Therefore, these 
employees reported to their team captain any 
information regarding prospective business that 
they were able to dig up, and the team cap- 
tain assigned the follow-up work to the man 
most competent to handle that particular case. 

The truck drivers proved themselves to be 
most efficient ‘business scouts. On their trips 
throughout the company’s trade territory they 
kept their eyes open and immediately reported 
any spot where a shovelful of dirt had been 
turned over, indicating that some sort of build- 
ing project or improvement was contemplated. 
More than that, they themselves talked to the 
small repair contractors to whom they were 
delivering materials, thus securing information 
regarding any contemplated remodeling, and 
immediately reported the facts to the office. Mr. 
Griffiths says that the drivers were one of the 
best sources of productive information. 


Case for a Solomon to Judge 


One of the boys in the office got in touch 
with a salesman from one of the local Ford 
agencies, and asked the agent to advise him 
of any customer who did not have a garage. One 
day he received word that a teacher in the local 
high school had purchased a Ford car but had 
no garage. The young man immediately re- 
ported it to his team captain for investigation. 
Then things began to happen, for it chanced 
that the same day one of the truck drivers had 
delivered material to that particular school, and 
in talking with the teacher had found out that 
he was interested in a garage. He of course 
brought this information back to his team cap- 
tain, who happened to be on the opposing side 
from the young office man first mentioned. In 
the meantime, the company’s regular garage 
salesman also had received the tip from some 
source, and promptly got busy. The result was 
that there were actually four different men who 
talked to this garage prospect on the same day. 

If that wasn’t team-work, even though each 
was unconscious of the other’s efforts, what was 
it? Needless to say, the prospect succumbed to 
the combined pressure and the garage was sold. 
But, as Mr. Griffiths remarked to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, “It almost required a Solo- 
mon to decide who actually was entitled to 
credit for the sale.” 

Allusion was made earlier in this story to 
the beneficial effect of the contest upon the 
employees themselves. An interesting manifes- 


seat size also in competing range, does not sap 
the vitality from Two Rock as a merchandis- 
ing and community center. Mr. Moore organ- 
ized a Two Rock community baseball club 
which for the last two seasons has won the 
county championship in a league of eight clubs, 
including the two substantial towns just men- 
tioned, 

Moore and Garrison have stamped their im- 
press on the countryside roundabout. Farms 
and homes are noticeably well kept. They have 
an air of prosperity. That prosperity is real, 
and the Two Rock Commercial Co. has shared 
it generously. And it came about chiefly from 
an idea that fence can be SOLD. 


Numerous Small 
Orders Roll Up 
a Big Aggregate 


tation of this was related to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by Mr. Griffiths as follows: 

“Our company is fortunate in enjoying a very 
nice ‘counter’ cash sales business, customers 
dropping in frequently and leaving their orders 
in person. Previous to inauguration of our 
contest there was a noticeable hesitation among 
the employees as to which one would stop 
the work on which he might be engaged and 
step up to the counter to wait on the cus- 
tomer. Also, there was the natural tendency 
to simply let the customer state what he wanted 
to buy and let it go at that. But as we had 
decided to allow the cash sales over the counter 
to be counted in the contest totals, the situation 
was changed immediately, inasmuch as when a 
customer entered there was no hesitation about 
waiting on him; in fact, usually there were two 
men on their feet to wait on him instead of 
none; more than that, instead of simply taking 
down the customer’s order, such seasonable 
items as storm sash and doors etc. were men- 
tioned to him, these little across-the-counter 
sales talks resulting in many sales that would 
not otherwise have been made.” 


Small Orders in Majority 


Mr. Griffiths conveyed the surprising infor- 
mation that the total amount of stimulated 
business which, as stated in the beginning, 
amounted to $27,000, was made up of small 
orders, mostly of $25 and under, with the larg- 
est probably not exceeding $250. The total 
amount stated, moreover, was exclusive of the 
firm’s regular contract customers, it having 
been decided at the beginning of the contest 
that orders from that source would not be 
counted as stimulated business. 

Commenting upon the results of the contest, 
as expressed in the $27,000 total, Mr. Griffiths 
said: “While possibly we would have re- 
ceived a part of this business anyway, you 
can’t count your chickens before they are 
hatched, as the old saying puts it, neither can 
you count any business as yours until it has 
been delivered and is on the books.” 

The rivalry throughout the contest was keen 
but friendy. It is interesting to observe that the 
sides were so evenly matched that when the 
contest ended the winning side led the loser 
by only about $400 in sales total, and were only 
two units ahead on the combination doors con- 
test. 

Considering the results of this contest, it can 
not but be felt that here is an effective method 
for uncovering and developing small business 
that otherwise might be overlooked. 


IN MANY cases farm kitchens need to be 
remodeled and rearranged purely for purposes 
of convenience and efficiency. Many kitchens 
need more windows and different kinds. of win- 
dows. They need built-in cupboards, ironing 
boards and closets and other devices that save 
steps and otherwise reduce labor. Many kitch- 
ens doubtless would be improved by new floors, 
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Giving Good Lumber a Chance to “Perform” 


GraANnp Rapips, Micu., May 5.— 
The retail lumber dealer has only 
started when he puts in a stock of 
good lumber. Careful attention to 
honest grade and honest tally, and 
a delivery system kept constantly 
up to the maximum in service, of 
course are necessary factors in the 
continued success of lumber dis- 
tribution efforts. For many decades 
lumbermen, thought they were good 
if they satisfied all these require- 
ments. But the Riverside Lumber 
Co. here has come to realize that 
all these things go practically for 
naught if the good lumber, prop- 
erly tallied and efficiently delivered 
though it may be, is not used in 
such a way as to make it provide 
the greatest possible returns for 
the money and time and thought 
invested—if it isn’t used where and 
when and how it should be used. 

Accordingly this company, which 
also is known as Joseph Noorthoek 
& Sons, is taking unto itself the 
responsibility of making sure that 
the lumber and other products it 
sells are used, each in the place 
and in the way for which it is 
fitted. The company is advertising 
to-Grand Rapids and vicinity that 
the proper way to build a house, 
_ or remodel or modernize the pres- 
ent one, is to place the responsi- 
bility in one single spot—a spot 
occupied by someone experienced 
in building or remodeling or mod- 
ernizing homes. The inference is 
obvious, for it is well known that 
the Noorthoeks have been in the 
lumber business in this city for 
many years. But it is not left to 
inference, or to memory, for the 
advertisements, continuing, remind 
the readers that this is a company 
rich in building experience and of 
proved integrity. 

A representative of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN happened into 
the offices of the Riverside com- 
pany recently, about the time of 
the starting of the extensive adver- 
tising campaign now in progress, 
and was given a proof of the first 
half-page advertisement which ap- 
peared in both the morning Herald 
and the evening Press, and which 
is reproduced on this page. That 
in itself, of course, is a lot of ad- 
vertising, but the Riverside com- 
pany has not stopped there. It is 
to be expected that contractors and 
others interested in the building 
industry will demand, “Where do 
we fit into this program—as com- 
petitors?” In anticipation of this, 
and because the full co-operation 
of reliable contractors was included 
in the company plans as a neces- 
sary part of the program, the lum- 
ber firm made special preparations 
to take the contractors into full 
confidence. 

Each contractor was sent a copy 
of that first advertisement, and 
with it a letter, of which the fol- 
lowing is a good example: 

Dear Mr. Van Dyke: 

We are enclosing proof of an 
advertisement, the first of a series 
which we will start March 29 in 
the Grand Rapids Herald and in 
the Grand Rapids Press. The pur- 
pose of this campaign is to assist 
in getting business for our con- 
tractor friends. Such things as 
home financing, uncertainties and 


a general lack of knowledge on 
the part of the public of how to 
begin a building job are retard- 
ing building activities. By as 
sisting people in solving these 
problems we assist them in get- 
ting started building. By this 
process more business will come 
to you. The further assurance of 
our co-operation in backing re- 
sponsible contractors will natu- 
rally build public confidence for 
our group of contractors. 

This year will no doubt see a 
fair amount of activity in build- 
ing. It is the first of several good 


possible way. By working intel- 
ligently together we are certain 
great and profitable results will 
follow. 

These letters to the contractors 
were signed by Joseph Noorthoek, 
president of the Riverside com- 
pany, who has the prestige gained 
by forty years in the lumber busi- 
ness, the last ten of which have 
been in this firm, as its head. Re- 
sponse of the contractors was im- 
mediate, and they were shown 
what more the lumber company 
proposed to do. A. M. Noorthoek, 





Let RIVERSIDE Remove 
these obstacles to Building 


Building a house requires more than just buying 
boards, sawing them to correct lengths, and nail- 
ing them in place. 


Many a home-builder has found out to his 
sorrow that costly delays and wasteful uncer- 
tainty---in other words, the lack of the proper 
coordination ot the essential steps of such work- - 
have often been the main cause of excessive 
building cost and exposed him to financial diffi- 
culties which could easily have 


ago. And recognizing them, it has studied the 
situation ---and pertected a service which elimi- 
nates all these obstacles through practical coope 
ration in careful and efficient planning, and 
through centralization of responsibility in one 
single spot. Whether you contemplate building 
a new home, or remodelling or modernizing your 
present one, be sure to investigate first this 
Riverside service of “Single Responsibility.” 

It is offered to you cordially --- 


eee 

been avoided. tert and without cost, since we con- 
MalesDuidingtOy) aise in just pert of our business 

The Riverside Lumber Company (@ (-) ot selling lumber and building 


has recognized these facts long ~~ 


Phone 7-2429 


supplies. 


RIVERSIDE LUMBER COMPANY 


MONROE AVE. AT LEONARD ST 
Reproduction of half-page ad by Riverside ales Co., Grand Rapids, 


building years. All statistical re- 
ports point to it. We think it 
mighty opportune therefore to 
begin this work of educating the 
public, and attracting prospects, 
so that you and we will benefit 
to the utmost and secure more 
than our share of business. The 
advertising is only a part of our 
campaign. We will, in addition, 
conduct a very thorough survey 
of this territory, to determine 
who will build and what they 
plan. The prospect list secured 
through this survey will be 
worked by circulars, letters and 
calls. . ° 

Come in at an early date and 
talk your own plans over with 
us. We want to help you in every 


secretary -treasurer, son of the 
company’s president, said that the 
plan found quick commendation 
from the better class of contractors. 
To them, it meant the active, 
easily-visible support of one of the 
city’s largest yards in the search 
for that industrial will-o-the-wisp, 
plenteous building business. 
“Single Responsibility” is no 
new thing to the Riverside Lum- 
ber Co., for of course it was given 
preliminary tests before the firm 
ventured to advertise it so ex- 
tensively. It puts the lumber busi- 
ness on a more substantial, more 
profitable basis, for responsibility 
is of necessity acconrpanied by 


authority—in this case, the author- 
ity to name the prices at which 
work shall be done and at which 
material shall be furnished. It is 
the lumberman’s “party,” for it is 
he who has developed the business, 
and it is he who is able to dictate 
the terms of agreement. Mr. Noor- 
thoek contrasted this plan, in which 
one of several recommended con- 
tractors is selected, with the old 


system under which the contractor. 


gets the building job and then 
seeks a cheap place to get the ma- 
terials. 

“When the contractor buys the 
lumber instead of the lumberman 
choosing the contractor,” he said, 

“six or seven of us lumbermen bid 
on the materials bill, and the big- 
gest fool gets it.” 

There is that phase to consider, 
when choosing methods of mer- 
chandising, and also the fact that 
when the contractor has the upper 
hand the lumberman has absolutely 
no control over the way in which 
the lumber he furnishes is used. 
Under the “single responsibility” 
plan the dealer knows that his 
efforts to provide good lumber and 
zood service will be used by a re- 
liable contractor as the foundation 
for quality workmanship and ex- 
pert supervision, which together 
will culminate in the construction 
of a house that will be a credit to, 
and a good advertisement for, both 
the contractor and the lumberman 
and will be a source of confidence 
and pride to the home owner him- 
self. 

In making all these points clear 
to the customers a letter is sent to 
all persons who are reported as 
contemplating building a home or 
remodeling their present dwelling, 
or any other building job. A copy 
of this cleverly illustrated letter 
was received the other day by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and was 
scanned ‘with interest by the writer. 
Especially noticeable in its contents 
is the appeal to the customer to 
make sure he is not making several 
easily avoidable mistakes in what- 
ever building project he wunder- 
takes. 

A man may become reconciled 
to inconveniences and sorrows and 
troubles, and suffer in heroic and 
resigned silence, until he learns 
that it was all needless. Then 
how he will writhe in self-depreca- 
tion, for allowing such a thing to 
happen to him! He will build, and 
do without desirable features in his 
plans, if he thinks it’s the “best he 
can do,” but how viciously he will 
want to kick himself when - he 
learns that the same money, prop- 
erly directed, would have bought 
him exactly what he wanted! 

Experienced enough to realize 
these facts, the Noorthoeks and 
their associates are clever enough 
to take advantage of them, as wit- 
ness the opening paragraphs of the 
letter designed to bring customers 
to the Riverside Lumber Co., Mon- 
roe Avenue at Leonard Street: 
Dear Sir: 

On the following pages we ex- 
plain fully our policy of “Single 
Responsibility” which we origi- 
nated and developed as a part— 
and really the most important 
part—of our business of selling 
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lumber and building supplies. 

It was devised solely for the 
purpose of protecting the home- 
puilder from excessive costs 
caused by faulty planning, expen- 
sive delays, difficult financing, and 
the many obstacles which often 
turn the anticipated pleasure of 
home-ownership into a life-long 
worry and disappointment. 

This policy finds expression in 
a new and free service which we 
offer to all our customers; a serv- 
ice so broad and beneficial in its 
scope as to appear almost too 
altruistic. 

But it is practical altruism in 
so far as it creates and holds for 
us the confidence and good will of 
our many customers. 

If you are contemplating build- 
ing a new home, or remodeling 
your present one, we know you 
will also be interested in our 
“Single Responsibility’ service. 
We offer it to you freely and 
cordially, and without obligation 
on your part to purchase your 
supplies from us. 

May we have the pleasure of 
your call to talk it over? 


Then, on the inside pages, the 
letter tells how the company offi- 
cials came to decide that it was 
necessary to make sure that the 
customers “receive the best ma- 
terials for the price and that they 
are enabled and assisted in utiliz- 


ing such materials to their best ad- 


vantage,” and continues in another 


paragraph: ; 
To accomplish this, the River- 
side Lumber Co. as pioneer in 
this field—developed and _ spon- 
sored an entirely new merchan- 
dising policy. This policy cen- 
tralizes all responsibility for the 
economic and structural success 
of any building in just a single 
spot, making it possible for the 
inexperienced home- builder’ to 
achieve the realization of his 
dream of a home of his own with- 
out costly mistakes and needless 
expenditures. The Riverside 
policy of “Single Responsibility” 
makes building safe and easy 
since it eliminates all guesswork, 
all experimenting, all uncertainty, 
and does away with all the costly 
delays, the excessive charges and 
the ruinous financial burdens gen- 
erally caused by old-time hap- 
hazard methods of building. 


Then, neatly arranged in what 
printers term a “box,” are set forth 
in brief summary what this com- 
pany. means by complete service to 
the home-builder, under the head- 
ings of real estate, planning serv- 
ice, contractors, financing, and 
building supplies. There is space 
to give but a few sentences of this 
summary : 

Naturally, we do not sell or 


deal in real estate—but our long 
years’ experience in the building 
field has taught us values, and we 
are in daily contact with many 
active and reliable brokers. 


You can see how your home 
will look when completed—you 
will know beforehand the arrange- 
ments of all the rooms and spaces 
in it. And, of course, you will 
ibe able to select the home you 
want and know it will be within 
your appropriation and earning 
capacity. 


We are not contractors in the 
sense that we build homes to 
order. But we deal continually 
with individuals and firms who 
do such work and whose past 
record has proved to our satis- 
faction at least that they are ex- 
perienced, reliable, economical 
and efficient. We do not play 
favorites. There are on our list 
many contractors who have 
proved their worth by actual past 
achievements, and the-~ ultimate 
selection of any of them is left 
entirely to those seeking our 
advice. 


We can and do assist you, 
though, in arranging your finan- 
cial problems in such a manner 
that you are never exposed to un- 
fair exploitation or unsound 
financing schemes, 


We know building materials, 


after you have told us your re- 
quirements, we take great pride 
in supplying your needs in the 
most economical yet the most 
efficient and satisfactory way. 
We never overload our customers, 
and we recommend only such ma- 
terials as have stood the test 
of time and actual use. We want 
your GOOD WILL first of all, and 
we know that we can gain the 
quickest and hold it by giving you 
honest advice based on thorough 
experience, so that even the in- 
experienced or one-time builder is 
safe in buying from our yards. 

It concludes with a prominent 
display of the assurance that 
“Riverside is responsible and as- 
sures you of satisfactory comple- 
tion in building of any kind.” 

To care for the added re-roofing, 
re-siding, remodeling business, and 
new home building, which this 
campaign should produce the 
Riverside company wanted a capa- 
ble man—a “live wire”—to give it 
his attention. To be sure to get 
the best, they advertised in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; in this 
way they secured the services of 
R. E. L. Rainey, who was in 
charge of the Weatherbest Stained 
Shingle Co.’s re-roofing campaign. 
Once the customer is interested 
enough to call, the company has a 
man who keeps him interested. 


their uses and limitations; and, 








Country’s Construction Resumes Activity 


New Building Plans for Chicago 
Total $150,000,000 


Ek. M. Craig, executive secretary of the Building Con- 
struction Employers’ Association, announced early this 
week that construction activities in Chicago and suburbs 
are increasing and indications are that 1930 will be re- 
garded as a fairly good building year. Mr. Craig reports 
that since the first of January more than $150,000,000 in 
contemplated work has been announced, with approximately 
$30,000,000 of the work already awarded to contractors. 
Between March 15 and May 1, about $43,000,000 in con- 
templated work has been listed and contracts for approxi- 
mately $14,000,000 of that work have been awarded. 
Practically all of the construction included in these amounts 
are buildings that will cost over $100,000 each. 

In an interview published in the Chicago Tribune, Mr. 
Craig said: 

A few months ago many contractors were inclined to be pessi- 
mistic over the construction outlook, but now they are of the opinion 
that building is fast regaining a healthful and normal condition. 


Home building is being encouraged on all sides and home moderniza- 
tion is progressing. 





St. Louis Reports a Gratifying Increase 
in Building Permits 


St. Louis, Mo., May 5.—During April, building per- 
mits were issued in St: Louis for construction work to the 
total of $2,577,845. While this figure is less than for the 
corresponding month of last year, it is more than twice 
the figure for March, 1930, and reflects, a steadily increas- 
ing activity in building since the first of the year. Included 
in the permits for April were alterations and remodeling 
totaling $345,070; new building, construction authorized 
during the month will provide quarters for 228 additional 
families. 


Building Is Getting Under Way Through- 
out the Country 


In the current issue of the Business Bulletin, published 
by La Salle Extension University, Chicago, a hopeful note 
is sounded in connection with the outlook for building. The 
bulletin says: 

This year’s total of contracts awarded during the first quarter 
is reported by F. W. Dodge as a little over $1,100,000,000, and that 
is 12 percent less than last year’s report for this quarter. This 
spread between the two years is rather steadily lessening, however, 
as new building—that key stimulant to new prosperity—is slowly 
getting under way. New work must be planned and financed 
before. contracts can be awarded and men employed. With the 
best will in the world, the many new projects that received their 
impetus during the Hoover conference last December, are just now 
beginning to give employment to workmen. The volume of such 
construction work should steadily increase from now on, however, 
and may prove the backbone on which the fall’s activity is built. 





Important Railroad Construction Has 
Been Authorized 


According to a statement by an official of one of the 
interested roads, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroads have been 
granted permission to proceed with new construction in 
Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico, that will total more 
than 700 miles. Estimates covering this new construction 
are now being made, and it is expected that contracts will 
be awarded within a very short time. The construction of 
these new lines will involve the purchase and use of large 
quantities of ties, bridge material, fencing, lumber for 
station buildings and other necessary structures, and em- 
ployment will be given to a large number of men. This 
new construction will involve an expenditure of approxi- 


mately $35,000,000. 
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West Coast Stories Briefly Told 


Intercoastal Shippers’ Conference 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 3.—Intercoastal 
lumber shippers have reason to be gratified at 
the results of a 10-day conference of the United 
States Intercoastal Lumber Conference, which 
ended last Tuesday, according to a statement 
issued by E. H. Strange, chairman of the con- 
ference, following its adjournment. 

Representatives of eleven intercoastal steam- 
ship lines and others interested in the lumber 
industry participated in the conference. The 
statement issued by Mr. Strange reads: 

Special meetings of the United States inter- 
costal lumber conference adjourned Tuesday 
evening, April 29, after a very satisfactory 
series of meetings resulting in a mutual agree- 
ment between all interested parties. 

The $1 rate is to be maintained until No- 
vember, 1930, which gives the lumber interests 
an undisturbed rate covering a period of 
eight consecutive months, and it is the hope 
of the conference that this will bring about a 
stabilized lumber market. 

A contract form was definitely adopted, be- 
coming effective June 1, 1930, with non-con- 
tract rates effective July 1, 1930. 

No statement was issued as to the outcome ot 
matters relating strictly to affairs of the parent 
organization, the United States Intercoastal 
Conference, further than that the Dimon Line, 
now operating non-conference, had been in- 
vited to join the conference fold. 


Washington Elm Propagated 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 3.—The third gen- 
eration of the historic Washington Elm of 
Cambridge, Mass., is officially born and doing 
nicely according to Ludwig Metzger, gardener 
at the University of Washington. The grand- 
child was cut Wednesday from the child of the 
parent tree which has been on the campus since 
1896 and it will be shipped to Cambridge this 
summer after rooting in the ground here to 
replace the original Washington Elm which 
died. 

The death of the Washington Elm was re- 
ported a number of years ago and the American 
Historical Society discovered that the elm on 
the University of Washington campus was the 
only scion. The university was asked to furnish 
the society with a slip and after much consulta- 
tion among authorities moss and dirt were 
placed around a limb of the elm and after a 
2-year interval roots sprouted in the moss on 
the limb. 

The daughter tree of the famous elm was 
sent here as a slip from the original tree by 
Arthur Collins, a university graduate, who in 
1896 was taking advanced work at Harvard. 


To Brand Plywood Products 


ABERDEEN, WASH., May 3.—According to an 
announcement made by A. R. Wuest, executive 
vice president, products of the Harbor Ply- 
wood Corporation will be distinguished by the 
trade name Harbord branded upon them. In 
the great plywood plant of this company at 
Grays Harbor, equipment has been installed 
for burning the name Harbord on the edge of 
all plywood panels and the name also is being 
branded on the doors manufactured by the 
branches of this concern, Knox & Toombs 
(Inc.), American Door & Manufacturing Co., 
and Durable Door Co. Discussing this new 
plan of trade-marking, Mr. Wuest said: 

The name Harbord was selected because it 
combined pleasingly the name Harbor with 
the sound of board and carried the suggestion 
that the material is fabricated by the Harbor 
Plywood Corporation. "The name ts short and 
easily pronounced, it combines easily with 
our principal product and the name Harbord 
plywood is easy to remember. ¢ 

The recent consolidation of the manufactur- 


ing companies and distributing organizations 
into the Harbor Plywood Corporation has 
given this company distributing warehouses 
in most of the important centers of the coun- 
try. Well known distributing companies which 
have become divisions of this organization in- 
clude George L. Waetjen & Co., John A. Gau- 
ger & Co., R. C. Clark Veneer Co., and the 
Chicago Veneer Co. 


Adds Two Yards to Chain 


SEATTLE, WaSH., May 3.—Merger of another 
yard with his company was announced today 
by W. C. Miller, president of the Columbia 
Lumber Co., which recently acquired the Ran- 
ning Lumber Co. Through the latest merger 
Bell-Holmes (Inc.) has been added to the 
Columbia chain and in future will be operated 
under the name of the acquiring company. 

J. F. Ranning, president of the Ranning Lum- 
ber Co., has sold out his interests and will 
retire from active business, according to Mr. 
Miller, W. C. Bell, president of Bell-Holmes, 
has been appointed manager of the Seattle yards 
of the Columbia company. 

Acquisition of the two yards gives the Co- 
lumbia Lumber Co. both rail and water shipping 
facilities in the rapidly growing university dis- 
trict. The company now has twenty-one retail 
yards in the State. 

The Columbia Lumber Co. was formed in 
1925 with four yards. There are now three in 
Seattle and the others are located in Kirkland, 
Bellevue; Renton, Kent, Puyallup, Redmond, 
Bothell, Monitor, Dryden, Mansfield, Stanwood, 
Oak Harbor, Snohomish, Ferndale, Lynden, 
Everson, Wenatchee and Cashmere. 

A one-story office and administration building 
will be built on property adjoining the Ranning 
yard which has been purchased by the company. 


To Build Rail Extension in Oregon 


PortLAND, Ore., May 3.—The Oregon Elec- 
tric Railroad has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to purchase 
the Valley & Siletz Railroad and to build a two 
and a half mile connection with it from Oroville 
to Independence. Permission will mean further 
entry of the Great Northern-Northern Pacific 
system in what has heretofore been considered 
the Southern Pacific’s territory in western Ore- 
gon. The proposed link, connecting the Valley 
& Siletz road with the Oregon Electric involves 
a bridge across the Willamette River, so that 
the cost of its construction will amount to close 
to $1,000,000. 

The Valley & Siletz Railroad runs from In- 
dependence to Valsetz and is owned by Cobb & 
Mitchell, large timber and sawmill operators 
in the Siletz+Valley, who built it several years 
ago for an outlet for their big stands of fir, 
hemlock and spruce. 

W. F. Turner, president of the Oregon Elec- 
tric, states that construction of the link will be 
started immediately upon permission being re- 
ceived from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 
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Makes Third Annual Planting 


Eucene, Ore., May 3.—Pursuing its policy 
of keeping its cut-over lands productive, the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. has recently com- 
pleted its third annual planting of cut-over 
land, experimenting with several tree species 
as most promising to assist the natural refor- 
estation, which is being promoted by careful 
slash disposal and the leaving of seed trees. 
The first planting, three years ago, consisted 
of 10,000 redwoods and Pondosa pines. Ap- 
parent success in adapting the latter to west- 
ern Cascade conditions led to a much larger 
planting in 1929, with the addition of Port 
Orford cedar and red cedar to test their growth 
rate also, as compared with naturally-restock- 


ing Douglas fir, and green ash, box elder and 
Russian mulberry as perhaps suitable for fire 
breaks. Record is kept of planting methods, 
costs and success to determine the relative ad- 
vantages of different, introduced species to sup- 
plement natural reforestation in a practical 
commercial way. The Booth-Kelly company 
thus serves as an experiment station under 
actual operating conditions, not only to guide 
its own future policy but for the benefit of the 
industry and forestry authorities, 

This year 12,000 Pondosa pine, 2,000 Port 
Orford cedar, 2,000 ash and 500 mulberry seed- 
lings were added to previous plantings of these 
species and the experiment further expanded 
by several thousand Scotch pines, Chinese elms 
and larch. The stock was supplied by the co- 
operative forest school at Corvallis. Planting 
was directed by Norman G, Jacobson, of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 


States’ Map of Native Woods 


PiymMouTH, CALir., May 3.—The pupils of 
the Plymouth Grammar School are engaged in 
a project of unusual interest, that of making a 
map of the United States, composed of pieces 
of native wood from each State. Discussing 
this project with the representative of the Amrr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, Violet Standridge, one of the 
pupils, said: . 

We have several States cut out and have 
material on hand and dressed down for a 
number of others. After we have the States 
sawed out, we will mount them on a piece of 
3-ply veneer which will be reinforced by 
heavier material. There will be a brass screw 
in each State to mark the location of the 
capital. 


It is expected that this important and inter- 
esting map project will be finished by June 1. 
Material for the map has been supplied by 
lumber dealers and lumber manufacturers in the 
various States. 


Pleasing Picture in California 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 3.—No “whist- 
ling in a graveyard” is the optimism that is 
being expressed by some of the leading lum- 
bermen on the Pacific coast over the prospects 
for the near future. 

The lumber industry, in common with every 
other industry, has had a pretty long and a 
pretty hard row to hoe. Most lumbermen 
agree that it would be futile to deny that, 
though they agree, also, that there is no use 
singing a mournful song so everybody can 
hear it. 

“Times have been tough,” declares Mr. 
Anonymous Q. Lumberman, “but from now on 
they’re not going to be so tough. Doubt that, 
do you? All right, take a look about you. 
Maybe you’re not going to make a million in 
the next five minutes, but if you look hard 
enough you'll see signs of improvement, and 
the wise bird is going to hop in and grab his 
share.” 

One thing the searching optimist will find 
cheer in is the report on May 1 of John B. 
Leonard, superintendent of San Francisco’s bu- 
reau of building inspection. The report was 
made on May 1. Mr. Leonard said that a re- 
cently completed survey of building activities 


in the twenty leading cities of the country 


gives unmistakable proof that San Francisco 
and its sister cities of the Pacific coast are 
recovering far more rapidly than eastern cities 
from the slump which followed the country’s 
financial debacle of last fall. 

The building records show them to be “forg- 
ing ahead toward unprecedented prosperity,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Leonard. The survey further 
shows, he said, that San Francisco stands at 
the head of the list. This city’s building opera- 
tions for the first three months of 1930 were 
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78 percent of its operations for the similar 
period in 1929. The percentage of Los Angeles 
was 74. The percentage of seventeen eastern 
cities Was 34. se 

Meanwhile reports of resumed lumber activi- 
ties in various parts of California add lustre 
and weight to the picture, not  salubriously 
roseate, of course as yet, but distinctly im- 
proved over a short time ago. For instance, 


D. H. Steinmetz, vice president of the Pick- 
ering Lumber Co., announced last Wednesday 
that by the middle of next week 2,000 men will 
be at work in the Pickering camps in Tuo- 
lumne County. He added that the outlook for 
the year’s business is “splendid,” under the cir- 
cumstances. 

From Oroville yesterday came word that the 
Swayne Lumber Co. opened its cutting season 


for 1930 yesterday. One logging camp in the 
mountains near Oroville opened yesterday and 
another will open next week. 

The storics are similar from all parts of 
California where lumber is cut. California lum- 
bermen are hard at work, and they are con- 
vinced that if they work hard enough and sell 
hard enough, the future isn’t as dark as it has 
been painted. 





Tie Producers in Session 


MempPuis, TENN., May 5.—More than 200 
members of the National Association ot Rail- 
road Tie Producers were in attendance at the 
twelfth annual convention which was held at 
the Hotel Peabody, here, on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday of last week. ‘The opening 
session was held on Tuesday morning with 
President I, M. Fonville, of Shreveport, La., 
presiding. 

The invocation was pronounced by the Rev. 
J. J. Walker, pastor ot the East End Christian 
Church, Memphis, and the address of welcome 
was delivered by W. L. Owens, president of the 
Gavel Club of Memphis, in place of the mayor. 
J. J. Schlafly, of St. Louis, Mo., responded to 
the address of welcome. 

In his annual address President Fonville told 
of the progress that the association had made 
in the last year, and the various projects that 
had been undertaken and had not been com- 
pleted, but would be left to the new administra- 
tion. He thanked the members for the part 
they had taken and urged that they continue to 
co-operate, 

Roy M. Edmonds, secretary-tredsurer, of St. 
Louis, in making his annual report, gave a com- 
plete resume of the work that had been accom- 
plished during the year, presenting many facts 
and figures as to growth of the association, 
and things that had been accomplished. 

One of the most important addresses was 
made by G. H. Lentz, silverculturist, of the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station, New Or- 
leans, La., on the subject “Some Growth Pos- 
sibilities in the Hardwoods of the Lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley.” He said that 19,000,000 acres 
of land are available in the lower Mississippi 
Valley for production of timber for ties and 
that only a few owners have begun to practice 
scientific methods. 

“Under a system of selective logging most 
of the operators in the Mississippi Valley hard- 
wood region could make their operations per- 
manent,” said Mr. Lentz. “Probably no other 
section of the United States is capable of grow- 
ing timber as rapidly as the hardwood bottom 
land region of the lower Mississippi Valley. 
Abandoned farm lands in these districts are 
quickly reclaimed by stands of cottonwood, red 
gum, or oak, depending on the nature of the 
soil and drainage.” 

The morning session was closed with an ad- 
dress by Thomas H, Wagner, jr., southern man- 
ager of the T. J. Moss Tie Co., Shreveport La., 
on “The Separation of Crossties by Grades and 
Groups.” Mr. Wagner traced the history of 
the crosstie industry and showed that it had 
developed into a highly specialized business in 
which there was a separation by grades and 
groups. He showed how this association had 
gone a long ways toward helping all the tie 
producers by such a division, 

During the afternoon the ladies were enter- 
tained at a bridge luncheon, while the men 
played golf. In the evening the annual banquet 
and dance were held, at which time addresses 
were made by C, E. Johnston, president of the 
Kansas City Southern Railroad, on “Tie Pro- 
uction From a Railroad Standpoint”; and by 
M. E. Tower, general purchasing agent, West- 
ern & Maryland Railroad, of Baltimore, on 
“Then and Now.” 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 


In opening the meeting Wednesday morning, 
President Fonville made a short talk in which 
he said that conditions in the crosstie industry 


are good, despite the fact that in other indus- 
tries business has been exceedingly bad. He 
pointed out that while at present there is an 
over-production of crossties, generally speaking, 
practically all members of the organization are 
finding a good demand and are making money. 
He told of the experience of German railroads 
with steel crossties, which shows that there is 
but little danger of the steel taking the place 
of the wooden article. He predicted that hack- 
berry, beech and other woods, not now used for 
ties, will soon be utilized, indicating there is 
still an ample supply of raw material. 

C. C. Warne, first assistant purchasing agent 
of the New York Central Lines from New 
York, was one of the first speakers on the 
Wednesday program, which was given over to 
the railroad men. He verified many of Presi- 
dent Fonville’s statements in an address on “The 
Future of the Wood Crosstie.” He said there 
need be no fear of the future of the crosstie 
business, for there was no substitute for the 
wooden tie. 

N. W. McGough, treating engineer of the 
Texas & Pacific Railroad, Texarkana, Ark., 
made a short talk on “The Seasoning and Treat- 
ing of Water Oak Timber Cut from Swamp 
Land.” His talk was of a technical nature 
and was thoroughly appreciated. 

How wood’s use has been extended through 
preservatives was discussed briefly by C. C. 
Cook, president of the American Wood Pre- 


servers’ Association, and maintenance engineer of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, at Baltimore. 
“The Proper Use of Anti-Splitting Devices” 
was discussed by C. W. Greene, timber treating 
engineer of the New York Central, of Toledo, 
Ohio, and “Line Production in New England” 
by F. C. Sheehan, office assistant tc the pur- 
chasing agent of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, of New Haven, Ccnn. 


THURSDAY SESSION 


At the closing session on Thursday morning 
officers were elected as follows: 
President—Roscoe Hobbs, 

Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice presidents—Aubrey L. Clark, Washing- 
ton, and E. E. Pershall, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary-treasurer—Roy M. Edmonds, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Directors—E. H. Meyer, Portland, Ore.; 
W. J. Foye, Omaha, Neb.; A. B. Lacy, Nor- 
folk, Va.; W. O. White, Nashville, Tenn., and 
J. A. Tiller, Little Rock, Ark. 


Hobbs Tie & 


Reports from all sections were made by dis- 
trict chairmen, which showed that business is 
good. E. H. Meyer, of Portland, Ore., made 
the report for the Pacific coast; Thomas J. W. 
McCausey, Detroit, Mich., for the north central 
district; Arthur Harmount, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
for the northeastern district; W. W. Andrews, 
Nashville, for the southeastern district, and T. 
T. Poleman, St. Louis, Mo., for the south cen- 
tral district. 

Only one talk was heard during the morning 
session, that of J. R. Keig, manager of Kirby 
Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex., who discussed 
“The Protection of Crossties.” 


Carolinians Discuss Profits 


Cuar.orte, N, C., May 5.—Discussing “Prof- 
its” before a recent group meeting of dealers 
of seven counties in the Carolinas, R. S. (Bob) 
Query, director and former president of the 
Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Material 
Dealers’ Association, said: 

Why is it that dealers don’t ask a larger 
gross profit on sales? and answering his own 
question, continued: 

1. We don’t believe what we already know 
to be our costs of doing business. 

2. When groups are working together, I 
don’t see how we can get a larger gross 
profit if we don’t decide what is the lowest 
figure we can afford to sell an article at. 

3. We must advance our selling costs with 
the advancing market because our goods cost 
us more, 

When business is bad, he continued, the 
temptation is to cut and get the business at 
any price. This is just the time when dealers 
should stand shoulder to shoulder in present- 
ing a united front to the consumer and con- 
tractor. An insufficient markup is the ruin- 
ation of a majority of dealers. We should 
be ashamed of ourselves for not having the 
nerve to ask more for our goods. 


President J. C. Cauthen, seeking to answer 
the question of larger profits said: 

It is not so much ignorance of our knowl- 
edge of costs, as it is that the dealer becomes 
frantic because he thinks he may miss a job, 
and, therefore, cuts his price. The cost of 
doing business in small plants is now down 
to the minimum and the only remedy is to 
increase our business. Some of us are not 
financially able to hold out and sit idly by 
and take a loss of $2,000, when we can cut, 
undersell and take a loss of perhaps $1,000. 


Vice President H. H. Baxter thinks the best 
way to get a larger gross profit is to develop 


aud work every) avenue which offers non- 
competitive business. He suggested a remedy: 

Help contractors to actually. get more 
building jobs by either assisting them to 
contact the home owners or by giving other 
leads. 

Another suggestion Mr. Baxter made is to 
help contractors save money on their pur- 
chases of items not carried and sold by the 
lumber company. By putting the contrac- 
tor under some tangible obligation to the 
dealer, he said, you can expect and insist on 
receiving a legitimate price and profit for 
your materials. 

Touching on Sears Roebuck & Co., Mr. 
Baxter said: The mail order house is never 
known to cut a price once it is made. It 
quotes its lowest price, but it is its best. It 
has a one-price policy. 


Answers to a questionnaire sent out by the 
Carolina association reveal two facts: The 
need of more and better building and loan asso- 
ciations, and that dealers are divided on the 
subject of installment building. 


Speaking of the results of the questionnaire, 
Secretary Victor Wheeler says: 

No fewer than 70 percent of answers re- 
ceived to date say there is a scarcity of 
building funds in their respective localities. 

Approximately 65 percent don’t believe it 
feasible, neither advisable, to use installment 
methods for sales. 

More and better building and loan asso- 
ciations, many of the dealers say, would be 
the best stimulant for home building. 

A monthly installment payment plan for 
farm and country trade is out of the ques- 
tion, replies indicate. Dealers write that the 
farmers are in no shape to purchase material 
on any sort of basis. One of the dealers 
curtly says: . “Save-first—then build.” 
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W ood’s Superiority For Airplane 


Hangars Demonstrated 


An analysis of airplane hangar 
costs by engineers of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
shows that the lumber built hangar 
is by far the most economical in 
first cost. The average per square 
foot cost of a wood frame, wood 
sided hangar with wood roof trusses 
was approximately 75 cents. This 
figure compares with costs ranging 
from $1.50 to over $5 a square 
foot for hangars built of other ma- 
terials. Actually the differential in 
cost for the wood hangar is much 
greater than indicated due to the 
fact that the square foot unit price 
given above includes the cost of 
doors. This item forms a consid- 
erable part of the first cost and, 
making allowance for equal door 
cost in any type of hangar, the 
actual average cost of the wood 


hangar would be even more fa- 
vorable than indicated by the above 
figures, 

The costs given are based on 


analyses of over seventy-five dif- 
ferent hangars, ranging in size from 
40x32-foot to 100x150 feet. Data 
were received coyering airports in 
twenty-six different States. Most 
of the hangars were built in the 
last three years. The oldest hangar 
in service reported was 40x100 feet, 
built in 1917 in Tennessee and still 
in operation. This is a lumber 
built hangar and in the operating 
period of over twelve’ years did not 
have a single fire. This particu- 
lar example aptly illustrates the 
fact that fires in hangars are pre- 
ventable by exercise of proper 


care. . 


Fire Hazard Over-emphasized 


That the fire hazard argument 
advanced in’ favor of other con- 
struction materials than lumber is 
over-emphasized is apparent from 
the replies to the question as to 
number of fires. Only one opera- 
tor reported a fire and this oc- 
curred in a masonry-walled hangar 
with steel trusses. The replies to 
this inquiry as to occurrence of 
fire shows for the fields reporting 
but one fire covering a cumulative 
experience record of over 200 
years. 

This fact indicates that the ques- 
tion of fire in an airplane hangar, 
as in most other buildings, is 
largely a question of good house- 
keeping. The best way to reduce 
fire losses is to prevent fires from 
starting. When a gasoline fire oc- 
curs in a hangar it is usually only 
a matter of extent of damage 
whether wood or steel is the con- 
struction material used. In the 
type of fire developed by gasoline, 
which generates quickly high tem- 
peratures, steel will begin to lose 
its strength about 700 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and at the higher tem- 
peratures is apt to collapse sud- 
denly. 

Within the last few weeks a fire 
broke out at Bolling Field, the 
Army airport station in Washing- 
ton, which emphasizes the point 
made above very forcibly. A fire, 


claimed due to spontaneous igni- 
tion, started in a stuccoed building 
housing parachutes. Flames from 
this fire were carried 20 feet to a 
metal sided, steel truss hangar in 
which several planes were stored. 
The pitch, placed on the metal 
hangar té prevent rusting, imme- 
diately: sbecame ablaze and a severe 
fire started. Soldiers on the field 


Wood in fires loses its strength 
only in proportion to the ratio of 
material consumed. If a _ severe 
gasoline fire broke out in either 
type of hangar, unless adequate fire 
fighting forces quickly responded, 
there would likely be considerable 
damage, irrespective of which build- 
ing materials were used. However, 
due to the lower first cost of the 
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View of stecl Army airplane hangar which was demolishéd by fire at 


Bolling Field, Washington, D. C., on April 7. 


Water coming in contact 


with the unprotected steel trusses, which had become highly heatea, 
caused the whole to warp into a mass of twisted steel 


were able to get the planes away 
safely. Despite the fact that there 
was no large amount of combusti- 
ble contents in the hangar after 
the planes were removed, it was 
only a short time before the unpro- 
tected steel trusses collapsed and 
the walls caved in. The accom- 
panying illustrations show what a 
fire may do to a metal hangar. 


lumber-built hangar the loss would 
be less and there would be less ex- 
pense involved in removing debris 
prior to the construction of a new 
hangar. 

It is not much of a positive argu- 
ment to claim that in severe fires, 
such as occur in hangars, the ex- 
pense of clearing up debris before 
new construction starts will be 














Another view of results of the fire described above. 

steel trusses failed under the high temperatures built up and dropped 

their heavy roof and wall loads which would have added life hazard 
had mechanics been trapped within 


The unprotected 


—_—— 


Joseph P. 
Quinlan 
Gives Facts 


much less for wood than where- 
steel is used. This is admittedly 
so. Nevertheless, when fire does 
occur and ruins a steel hangar, 
there is a considerable expense and 
occupancy loss before new construc- 
tion can be started. A glance at 
one of the illustrations, showing 
the tangled mass of steel remain- 
ing after the Bolling Field fire, 
gives a good impression of the dif- 
ficulties that must be overcome be- 
fore the site can be cleared and 
reconstruction started. 

For experimental purposes a 65x 
80-foot hangar has recently been 
built at the United States bureay 
of standards under the auspices of 
a fact finding committee of the 
aviation branch of the United 
States Department of Commerce, 
Detailed costs were kept on the 
construction of this hangar. Ex- 
clusive of the cost of doors, the 
hangar was built for less than 
$5,000. This hangar had diagonal 
sheathing and an outer exterior of 
wood siding. In addition there were 
a number of other extfa items, 
such as completely sheathing the 
wood trusses, which added some- 
what to the cost. However, the 
average per square foot cost of 
this hangar was approximately 75 
cents, which is almost exactly the 
average cost reported in a survey 
of a large number of hangars built 
in various sections of the country. 

This test hangar is equipped with 
automatic sprinklers and during the 
last week in April and first week 
in May a group of fire tests were 
held, in which a total of seventeen 
planes, in many cases saturated 
with gasoline, were set on fire. 
These tests demonstrated the ef- 
fectiveness of automatic sprinkler 
equipment and should do much to 
offset the fire hazard argument so 
often advanced against the use of 
lumber for hangar construction 
purposes. 

Commercial flying is a compara- 
tively new industry and, as such, 
any steps that may be taken which 
will reduce overhead and carrying 
charges are of high importance. 
The lumber-built hangar averages 
less than 50 percent in cost as 
corapared with a hangar built ot 
competing materials. In addition 
to lower first cost, the wood 
hangar has in most cases a very 
decided superiority as far as heat- 
ing costs are concerned and in 
northern climates this is no small 
item. The large open areas char- 
acteristic of airplane hangar con- 
struction are expensive to maintain 
at comfortable working tempera- 
tures during winter conditions. 
The use of lumber framed walls 
is effective in reducing the large 
expense item ordinarily necessary 
to maintain proper inside tempet- 
ature. 


Adaptability and Low Cost 


Another important consideration 
favoring the wood hangar is its 
adaptability to meet changing con- 
ditions. If it is necessary to en- 
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large a hangar it can be done 
easily and by local workmen when 
jumber is the construction mate- 
rial used. In addition, if it is de- 
sirable to relocate a field the 
hangar may be torn down at little 
expense and moved to a new loca- 
tion and, if this is impossible, the 
loss entailed by deserting the field 
in favor of a new location is much 
less when lumber is the construc- 


The construction cost data se- 
cured in the analysis of hangar 
cost show that a 40x32-foot lumber 
hangar has been built for as little 
as $425. This is but little more 
than the cost of a well built two- 
car garage. In replying to the 
questionnaire it is interesting to 
note the unasked comments of sev- 
eral operators. Paul Holbrook, 
manager of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 


1924 until now continuously and I 
still say wood hangars are best.” 
The experience of the Fort Wayne 
field is indicative of the growth of 
air travel. In 1924 one wood 
hangar, 48x32 feet, was con- 
structed, The next year two 
slightly larger hangars were built, 
and in each of the next two years 
additional hangars were erected 
and finally, in 1928, two large size 


wood trusses, and with wood doors. 
In all the years of operating there 
has been no damage at all due to 
fire. This company has had op- 
portunity to test by experience the 
merits of wood construction and 
the fact that it has each year 
increased the number of its hang- 
ars and each time built of lumber 
is the type of experience that bears 





tion material. used than where 
other types of construction are em- 
ployed. 


operation, 


airport, where eight hangars are in 
all of 
“This field has been operated from 


lumber, says: 


hangars, about 50x90, were con- 
structed. All of these hangars are 
of wood framing, wood siding, _ tion. 


most eloquent testimony to the mer- 
its of lumber for hangar construc- 


What Is Happening in the South 


Change in Company Name 

LaureL, Miss., May 5.—The G. C. Younger- 
man Lumber Co. (Inc.), of this city, has been 
succeeded by the Youngerman-Reynolds Hard- 
wood Co. (Inc.), this change becoming effec- 
tive May 3. It is announced that while the 
name has been changed, there will be no change 
in the management or policy of the company, 
the officers of which are as follows: President, 
John Hutchison; vice president, G. C. Younger- 
man; secretary-treasurer, N. B. Reynolds. The 
directors are John Hutchison, of the Hutchison- 
Moore Lumber Co., Laurel; G. C. Youngerman, 
Youngerman-Reynolds Hardwood Co., Laurel; 
N. B. Reynolds, of the same company, Laurel ; 
S. K. Ingham, of the Ingham Lumber Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and Kansas City, Mo., 
and M. Youngerman, of Lexington, Tenn. 

G. C. Youngerman will continue to super- 
vise the manufacture of hardwood lumber and 
N. B. Reynolds will continue as general sales 
manager. This company has the exclusive sale 
of all hardwood lumber cut on a number of 
mills in Mississippi and Alabama and through 
its sales office at Laurel will continue to serve 
its customers with Owl Brand lumber. 


(BEARER a es 


Moves Office to Alabama 


PuENIx City, ALa., May 5.—On the first 
of this month the Colonial Lumber Co., of 
Columbus, Ga., moved its office to Phenix City 
and is now located in the Phenix-Girard Bank 
Building. This company specializes in short- 
leaf, steam kiln dried, rough finish in the 
B&better No. 1 common and C grades and also 
No. 2 common air dried boards dressed to 
order. In its new location the company will 
be in closer contact with its Alabama mill and 
connections, and will be in excellent position to 
serve its friends and customers. Officers of 
the Colonial Lumber Co. are: President and 
treasurer, T. E. Griffin; vice president, E. L. 
Cook, and secretary, E. S. Bennett. 


Mills Placed on Reduced Schedule 


Houston, Tex., May 5—W. N. Sangster, 
vice president and general manager of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., has announced that with the begin- 
ning of this week all of the mills of the Kirby 
Lumber Co. have been placed on a reduced 
operating schedule. Mr. Sangster said that the 
limit of yard space in taking care of a normal 
run had been reached and for this reason the 
company is compelled to cut.down its operating 
time. 

The schedule of operations is arranged as 
follows: The pine mills will operate five days 
a week on a 9-hour basis at the following points 
—Evadale, Silsbee, Village Mills and Roganville, 
Tex.; six days, 9 hours, at Bessmay, Tex., 
Merryville, ‘La. (pine mill), Steep Creek and 
Honey Island, Tex. For the hardwood opera- 
tion mills at Call, mill “V” at Voth, Tex., and 
Merryville, La., will be operated 3% days a 
week, running-nine hours. Mill “W” at Voth 
has been down practically since the beginning 
of the year and will remain closed. 

Mr. Sangster announces that this program 
will be continued until such time as conditions 
justify a return to more normal operations. 


Under the above schedule there will be a reduc- 
tion of 10 percent of the preceding month’s 
cut in pine and 30 percent reduction in hard- 
wood output. 

The Kirby Lumber Co. will continue paying 
its labor on a 10-hour basis for the 9-hour day. 
It is reported that hourly production has shown 
a substantial increase under the 9-hour day over 
that of the previous 10-hour day. 


Evidence of Pine’s Durability 


QUANAH, TEx., May 5.—Impressive evidence 
of the durability of southern pine is shown in 
a fence post recently sent to the Southern Pine 
Association at New Orleans. Many years ago, 
when the Fort Worth & Denver railroad was 

















Joseph E. Magee, of Quanah, Tex., and longleaf 
, fence post 


doing considerable “construction work, it was 
making constant use of car stakes or standards 
of longleaf pine. After serving this purpose, 
many of these car stakes were purchased by 
farmers and by them used as fence posts. Re- 
cently T. H. ‘Morrow, of the T. H, Morrow 
Lumber Co., Dallas, Tex., secured one of these 
fence posts from the D. A. Womack farm near 
Quanah, and sent it to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. The accompanying picture shows Jo- 
seph E. Magee, of Quanah, standing alongside 
a longleaf yellow pine fence post which served 
as a car stake for ten years and has since 
served as a fence post for 42 years. Although 
having been in the ground for 42 years, these 
posts are in practically a perfect state of pres- 
ervation and good for many more years of 
service. There is no stronger argument for 
longleaf yellow’ pine, whether for use below or 
above the ground, and this is mute evidence 
of the lasting qualities of what its devotees 
term “The supreme structural wood of the 
world.” 


Gets Out of “Give” Class 


Exrectric Mitts, Miss., May 5.—Beginning 
on May 1, the sawmill of the Sumter Lumber 
Co., at this place, was put on an operating 
basis of four 10-hour days a week, thus re- 
ducing the operating schedule 15 hours a week 
for each shift. Discussing this action, E. H. 
McGill, sales manager, said: “We have de- 
termined that we will not accept further busi- 
ness at the very low prices that have prevailed. 
The trade can figure, therefore, that there will 
be one less contender in the field of low priced 
6-inch and 8-inch No. 2 that apparently has 
been selling for less money week after week.” 

Mr. McGill has joined the ranks of the in- 
creasing number of sales managers who feel 
that the mills should stop asking: “What will 
you give?” and begin saying: “My price is 
this.” 


They Got “Sudden Service” 


Lurxkin, Tex., May 5.—The “Sudden Serv- 
ice” slogan of the Angelina County Lumber Co., 
at Keltys, was called into play last week when 
two men from Hobbs, a new oil town in New 
Mexico, arrived here by airplane, to purchase 
stock for a new retail lumber yard. These 
men made the trip from Sweetwater by airplane, 
visited the mills at Keltys, placed an order for 
eight cars of lumber, and returned as they came. 
There was no time to be lost by train travel 
or mail communication, as they wanted to get 
in on the ground floor with their yard in this 
new oil town, and inasmuch as prompt service 
and good lumber were essential, they came to 
headquarters and placed their order with the 
Angelina County Lumber Co. 





Start on Lumber Study Trip 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 5.—Eighteen seniors 


of the department of utilization headed by Prof. — 


H. L. Henderson and Oscar J. Blew, jr. started 
April 27 on their annual southern lumber study 
trip. The class left Syracuse in automobiles and 
will drive direct to Franklin, Va., where they 
will visit the Camp Manufacturing Co.’s saw- 
mill and woodland operations in second growth 
southern pine. Headquarters will be at the 
Stonewall Hotel. An intensive study will be 
made of the milling and logging operations of 
this company. ~ 

May 6 the class will go to Washington, N. C., 
to look over the Eureka Lumber Co.’s pine 
operations and its sawmill plant. 

May 8 is scheduled for the Hotel Fairfax as 
headquarters in Norfolk, Va. From that point 
they will visit the large industries in this 
vicinity including the Norfolk Creosoting Co.’s 
plant and the Newport Ship Building Co. 

May 9 the class will see some of the Dismal 
Swamp lumber operations after which they will 
drive to Washington, D. C., where on May 12 
the students will meet the United States Forest 
Service officials, and talk with members of the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization and 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The last stop will be made at the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co.’s plant and lumber yards, 
May 13, in Baltimore Md. 
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Back and Face Priming of Siding 


e~ Desirability and Practicality of Applying 
Lumber Aluminum Paint at the Mill 


[By W. B. Roberts] 


In order to give durable and satisfactory service, wood must be pro 
tected against the factors which cause its deterioration and decay. While 
protection is sometimes obtained by impregnating the wood cells with 
chemicals, by far the most widespread method is the use of paint. 

The practice usually followed in painting exterior lumber is to apply 
first a priming coat made up of a small amount of pigment (generally 
white lead or white lead zinc oxide combination) and a large amount of 
raw linseed oil, The object of this excess of oil is to deeply “penetrate” 
the wood surfaces and “seal” the wood cells against moisture absorption. 
The priming coat is followed by one or two top coats of paint usually 
containing the same pigments, but with a much larger ratio of pigment 
to oil than is used in the priming coat. If high grade materials are used 
and care taken in their application, the result will in most cases be rea- 
sonably satisfactory. However, all too frequently, untimely failures in 
the paint film occur with the result that the wood used in the construc- 
tion of the building is considered to be at fault. In the majority of 
cases, however, these failures are the result of certain inherent defects 
in the method of priming. 


Causes of Paint Deterioration 


The elements which conspire to destroy both the appearance and pro- 
tective value of a paint film are quite numerous. Chief among these 
are the following : 

1. Excessive moisture changes in the wood. 

2. Destructive oxidation due to the action of the ultra violet portion 
of sunlight. 

3. Flaking off of paint over summer wood. 

4. Flaking off of paint over knots, 

5. Bleeding through of stains, sap and resins. 

6. Freezing of moisture contained in the wood. 

7. Faulty construction permitting entrance of moisture behind the 
paint film. 

It is the change of moisture content in lumber that causes it to swell, 
shink, warp and check. Paint coatings protect against the weathering of 
wood by keeping at a minimum both the absorption of moisture and the 
loss of moisture already contained in the wood. In general, the ability 
of a paint to protect wood from the effects of weather and give the 
longest life is almost directly proportional to its waterproofing efficiency. 

In Table I are listed the waterproofing efficiencies of various paint 
coatings as reported in Forest Products Laboratory Technical Note 181 
(Revised Aug. 1, 1927). Only those coatings that are suitable for 
exterior exposure are listed. ' 


TABLE I 
Rating 
Aluminum leaf, base of asphalt paint or spar varnish......... 98 
Three coats aluminum powder in pitch paint................. 98 
Three coats aluminum powder in spar varnish................ 94 
i i. 8. oa hs hwewbsecnoecenercoeevecé 93 
rr i Se eee kbialenenewseseee 90 
Three coats of enamel (varnish vehicle)............cceecceees 88 
Three coats of lead-zinc, inert pigment oil paint.............. 70 
ee ey Gee er EE TU PID a's ono ces odudanee vecesedenuso’s 70 
rr or er eo. . cas cbkedeceéveneesscéeev eden 61 
es ae NE ss kw donee don dae whe sudesdbenecdoied 60 
nn N,Q i hs is oh ie wate ek aawa sew c's 18 
I a a ead Wa dents 00 


Use of Aluminum Prime Coat 


From these data alone, it should, therefore, be a sound theoretical 
supposition that aluminum paint would prove effective in overcoming 
excessive moisture changes in wood and its use as a first coat on wood 
is indicated. ‘Numerous laboratory exposure tests conducted not only 
by the Forests Products Laboratory, but also by several other research 
organizations interested in the problem of wood protection have proved 
this conclusively to be a fact. The experience of widespread use on 
many practical applications has served to verify beyond question the 
laboratory tests. 

It has also been found that in addition to its high moisture proofing 
characteristics, aluminum paint, when used as a priming coat’on wood 
possesses many outstanding advantages. By the use of aluminum paint 
as a first coat on lumber most of ‘the causes of paint failure on wood 
are greatly minimized or entirely eliminated. 

The flaking off of paint over knots has long been a source of trouble 


and many expedients have been adopted to overcome it. Since knots are 
in effect, end grain exposed in the wood, they absorb moisture and 
lose moisture with greater rapidity than the wood surfaces surrounding 
them. Aluminum paint, because of the characteristics already discussed, 
greatly diminishes the rapid changes of moisture in the knot and con- 
sequently maintains a relatively uniform condition of the knot surface, 
In exceedingly dry weather the knot is kept from excessive shrinking 
and is thus prevented from falling out of the wood. In periods of high 
humidity, since the paint prevents excessive moisture reaching the knot, 
there is no sudden expansion to cause the top coats of paint to flake off, 

One of the well known characteristics of aluminum paint is its ability 
to prevent the bleeding through of stains. For instance, it may be 
used over weathered creosoted lumber, over wood stains etc. without a 
resultant discoloration, effectively sealing these stains and preventing 
them from reaching top coats of paint. This characteristic has also 
proved of value in preventing the bleeding through of water soluble 
stains, sap and resin contained in certain woods. It effectively kills 
“tobacco stain” and yellow bleeeding on such woods as red cedar, 
redwood and yellow pine, 

In winter-built homes where furnace heat is used to dry out the 
plaster, the tendency of the applied heat within the house is to drive 
the moisture from the plaster through the outside walls. If the siding 
on the house is left unprotected on the back, the moisture penetrates 
through the wood and condenses in appreciable quantities at the coldest 
point, which is immediately below the surface of the paint film. Ifa 
sudden drop of temperature should occur before this moisture has a 
chance to escape, the water entrapped at the surface freezes and bursts 
apart the surface fibers of the wood much in the same way as freezing 
water will burst a wooden pail. It is quite evident that such an occur- 
rence is extremely destructive to the paint coating. This difficulty may 
be overcome by regulating the rate of drying of the plaster, by providing 
sufficient ventilation between the walls to allow the moisture to escape or 
by back priming the siding. Aluminum paint because of its high moisture 
proofing qualities will retard the penetration of the moisture through the 
wood and thus greatly minimize the destructive action of this moisture 
should it freeze. 


Back Priming of Siding Before Use 


Poor or faulty construction of buildings permits the entrance of 
moisture behind the siding. This will, in time, saturate the insulating 
material and the effect will be much the same as that encountered in 
winter-built homes. Of course, the tendency of the moisture saturated 
insulation is to thoroughly soak the siding on the building and the paint 
coating is in most cases blistered and destroyed. By back priming the 
siding before the house is erected, the penetration of the moisture coming 
in through unguarded openings in the building, will not have as much 
deteriorating effect as if the siding were left unpainted at this point. 

It is obvious from a consideration of all these facts that it would be 
distinctly advantageous to prime house siding both front and back with 
aluminum paint. Many progressive architects specify that the siding 
on the homes they have designed be backprimed on the job before the 
erection of the building. In some instances the retail lumber dealer is 
equipped to furnish siding already backprimed by him in his own yard. 
Obviously, however, the logical place and time for applying a priming 
coat to lumber is at the mill immediately after the material comes 
from the drying kiln. 

The advantages to be obtained by the application of aluminum paint 
to siding at the mill are quite numerous. They might be listed briefly 
as follows: 


1. The moisture content of the lumber is maintained at approximately 
the kiln dried percentage from the time it is shipped until it is placed on 
the job. 

2. The siding is protected not only while it is in transit, but also in 
the lumber dealer's: yard and when delivered to the place it is to be used. 

3. The consumer is assured of obtaining a well seasoned dry siding 
application which will be protected by a coat of paint not only while it 
is piled around the house before the siding is applied, but also between 
the time of the siding application and the time of applying the top coats 
of paint. 

4. All laps and edges as well as the back are protected against the 
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ae 
absorption of moisture. This is not true in the case where the priming 
coat is applied after the house is erected. 

5. The back side of the lumber is protected against absorption of 
moisture whose source is the newly plastered walls of the building. 

6. The chances of infection by fungus growth from contact with 
infected lumber or the ground are greatly minimized during the construc- 
tion of the building. 

7. Because of the large production possible at the mill, paint may 
be mechanically applied much more economically there than if applied by 
brush on the job. 


Low Costs of Mechanical Application 


While these advantages were at once apparent to lumbermen the 
objection immediately arose that the cost of applying aluminum paint to 
both the front and back sides of the lumber would be so great as to 
make the selling price to the ultimate consumer prohibitive. In addition, 
there were no data available as to how this paint coating could be applied 
economically, the amount of time necessary to produce the ready primed 
siding, amount of increased weight of the lumber due to the paint coating 
which would increase the shipping cost, the time of drying and several 
other questions of a similar nature. “After consulting several large lum- 
ber manufacturers, early in 1929, the Alumnium Co. of America decided 
to conduct a production scale experiment that would determine the 
answer to these questions. The company secured a half carload of 
No. 1 clear red cedar siding in three sizes, namely, 5-, 6- and 8-inch 
in width. Arrangements were made with several lumber dealers to 
market this siding after the aluminum priming coat had been applied. 

At the Buffalo plant of the Aluminum Co. of America an automatic 
spray painting machine was designed and erected to coat the lumber 


Rough side—565 sq. ft. required 4% gal. or 130 sq. ft. per gal. 
Total quantity of paint used 6 gals. 
25% used on the smooth side. 
75% used on the rough side. f 
It is felt in this connection that by light planing or sanding the 
sawed side of the lumber before painting, one-half the total quantity of 
paint used, might be saved. This would materially affect the costs. 


Labor and Other Costs Are Low 


Labor costs for the operation of a machine of this type proved to 
be quite nominal. The machine, as designed, required six men to operate 
it. By replacing three of these men with properly constructed conveyor 
equipment, this labor cost would be materially reduced. 

As already stated the lumber was dried after painting by placing it on 
racks, In. plant production these racks would be replaced by ovens or 
forced drying equipment that would not only speed up the operation of 
drying which normally takes about eight hours, but would also tend to 
improve the protective characteristics of the coating. By using such a 
method of handling the lumber after painting, namely, by conveyor 
through an oven, the total man hours per thousand board feet are esti- 
mated to be 3.1 man hours. Actual time used for the experimental 
run was 6.5 man hours per thousand board feet. 

One item of cost to be considered in such an application as this is 
increased freight costs due to added weight of the paint on the siding. 
Careful checks on weight of the lumber before and after painting showed 
that this increase in weight averaged 37 pounds per thousand board feet. 

Costs on the paint used varied with the source of supply of the vehicle. 
These costs were also higher because the amounts used represented 
small quantity purchases. It is sufficient to state here, however, that the 
price of the aluminum paint when mixed and thinned was well below 

















1. How lumber is fed into painting machine. 2. Spray box, showing guns and brushes, with lumber passing through. 3. Lifting lumber 


to drying racks. 


on a semi-production basis, Time studies were taken and close check 
kept on material costs, covering capacity, speed of operation, drying 
time etc. 

The total quantity of lumber painted was 72,644 square feet, or 37,255 
siding feet. One side of the lumber was very rough and absorbed a 
large quantity of paint. Nevertheless, a high average covering in square 
feet per gallon was secured. Due to deficiencies in the design of the 
equipment, higher coverages were secured on the wider widths of siding. 
The maximum coverage recorded was 297 square feet per gallon of 
aluminum paint, the average for the entire run being somewhat lower. 
This may be attributed principally to the fact that the three vehicles 
selected for making the aluminum paint varied in covering capacity. 

In order to determine the relative covering power of aluminum paint 
on the rough side and the smooth side, 585 square feet of the lumber 
were run through the machine and careful measurements taken to 
determine the exact quantity of paint required for each side. 

The results of this test are as follows: 


Finished side—565 sq. ft. required 1% gal. or 390 sq. ft. per gal. 


Note mirror that shows reverse side 


the costs of other high grade paints commonly used for house painting 
purposes. 

The data obtained from this test indicate quite clearly that it should 
be both mechanically and economically feasible to apply an aluminum 
paint priming coat to siding lumber at the mill. As already stated, no 
difficulty was experienced in the application of the paint. The quality 
of the finished coating was remarkably good and exceeded expectations. 

The cost figures indicated that this siding could be primed on both the 
face and back and sold to the ultimate consumer at a price no higher 
than, would be paid by the consumer for unpainted lumber plus the 
priming of one side only on the job as is customary, and still leave an 
extra profit for the lumber dealer, One of the strong arguments for 
the putting on the market of such a product is that it would make 
available to the consumer a grade of wood siding which had been 
protected in the yard, during transportation and on the job, just as 
steel is always protected, by a superior priming coat applied to the face 
of the lumber, as is the usual practice, and also to the back and to all 
laps and edges. 
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From Tree to Wood Wool House Blanket. 


W ool From W ood Fibers Is Practically as Warm as a Sheep’s and the 
Ingenious Process of Manufacturing It Is Highly Interesting 


CLoguet, Minn., May 5.—Sales training 
conferences point to the growing conviction 
that salesmen should have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the products they may be selling—a 
knowledge of the manufacturing process as well 
as the characteristics of a product and the serv- 
ices it renders the user. 

Such knowledge is of two-fold value. First, 
it enables the salesman to make his sales pres- 
entation interesting, effective and perhaps defi- 
nitely valuable from an informative standpoint. 
Second, it increases his faith in the lines he is 
selling and bolsters up his self-confidence. 


The various lines in the building material 
dealer’s warehouse have an intensely interesting 
history behind them. Many of the steps in the 
conversion of raw materials into finished build- 
ing products are particularly impressive. In 
lumber manufacture there has of necessity been 
a great amount of waste in transiorming logs 
into boards and dimension. Thousands of tons 
of this waste are disposed of in waste burners, 
for the waste, though sound wood, has no com- 
mercial value, and burning provides the sim- 
plest means of disposal. Therefore, the success 
that attended the efforts of the Weyerhaeuser 
interests to convert the wastes at their Minne- 
sota mills into products of commercial value is 
epochal in the history of lumber manufacture. 
One of these products is Balsam-Wool, and 
there is fascination as well as selling value in 
the story of how wool is made from wood. 


Only after months of research and laboratory 
work and experimental manufacturing was the 


process for converting wood into “wool” per- ° 


fected, and Balsam-Wool made its appearance 
in 1921 with the organization of the Wood Con- 
version Co. at Cloquet, Minn., and the comple- 
tion of a plant for its production on a commer- 
cial basis, 

Balsam-Wool gets its name from the fact 
that it is made from the woods of balsam and 
other coniferous trees and from its close resem- 
blance to clean sheep’s wool, and because it has 
an insulating value practically equal to that of 
sheep’s wool. Its physical appearance and its 
thermal efficiency combine to make it very sim- 
ilar to the product got from Mary’s little lamb. 


The fluffy character of Balsam-Wool—its 
bulk is more than 90 percent dead-air space— 
gives it an extraordinarily high insulating 
value, and from the start it was extensively 
used for insulating various kinds of railroad 
rolling stock, and commercial and domestic re- 

















No, this is not the washing of pulled sheep’s 

wool. Here the wool-like fibers that constitute 

Balsam-W ool are being formed into a uniform 
mat in the matting machine 


frigerators, as well as for the insulation of 
buildings against heat, cold and sound. 

With expanding public recognition of the 
benefits to be derived from house insulation, 
the demand for Balsam-Wool house insulation 
increased by leaps and bounds and in 1929 the 
plant was enlarged and new equipment in- 
stalled, which made possible an output of more 
than 100,000,000 square feet annually. 

But to get into the manufacturing process. 
The wastes of lumber manufacture at Cloquet 
are no longer destroyed in burners. They now 
furnish employment for more than 300 persons, 
through their conversion into commercial prod- 
ucts by the Wood Conversion Co., principally 








This is the Balsam-Wool fabricating machine which defiberizes and 
beats the wood pulp and makes “wool” from wood. The chute at the 
left feeds the pulp to fabricating machine 

















Balsam-Wool, the flexible “tuck in” insulator, 
and Nu-Wood insulating wall board and insy- 
lating plaster base or lath. 

Instead of being conveyed to the burner, the 
lumber waste is diverted to what in sawmill 
parlance is known as a hog—a voracious and 
powerful grinding machine which reduces 
pieces of wood to small chips. After being 
screened to remove bark and foreign material, 
the chips are blown through pipe lines to stor- 
age bins at the plant of the Wood Conversion 
Co. And then comes. the first important step 
in making wool from wood. About five tons 
of chips are placed in a giant pressure cooker, 
or digester. This is a huge cylindrical tank 
in which the chips are cooked for four hours 
in an especially prepared liquid under steam 
pressure. In this treatment the resins and lig- 
nins are cooked out. The chips are then put 
into a washing tank where they are thoroughly 
washed. 

By gravity the cooked and washed chips flow 
from the washer to specially designed pulp- 
making machinery which reduces the wet chips 
to pulp. The purpose of these machines is to 
separate the fibers rather than break them, as 
one of the characteristics of Balsam-Wool is 
the long length of the wood fibers—just as es- 
sential to this product as are long wool fibers 
to quality wool fabrics. 

The next step is one of the most important 
in the manufacture of Balsam-Wool; namely, 
fire-proofing it. The pulp flows into presses 
where the free water is squeezed out and: fire- 
proofing ingredients are mixed with it. This 
treatment imparts to Balsam-Wool its high 
fire-resistant qualities. It will not burn, though 
it will char when directly exposed to flame. 
The pulp is also treated to make it repellent 
to vermin and rodents. 

The chemically treated pulp is then dried. 
From the drier the pulp goes into overhead 
hoppers for temporary storage. Next, the Bal- 
sam-Wool fabricating machine, which operates 
at terrific speed, completely defiberizes the pulp, 
and forces the refined fluffy fibers through 
screens—newly made “wool,” ready for mat- 
ting and making up in blanket form. 

The matting process is one of the most in- 





Balsam-W ool insulating blanket, cut into strips and trade-marked, is 
now completed. All that remains to be done is the removal of the rolls 
from the long poles, and wrapping them for market 
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teresting features. Watching it, one earns deep 
respect for the ingenuity of the inventors who 
perfected the unique blower system and the 
mechanism of the matting process. It is evi+ 
dent that many trying hours of study and ex- 
imental work were devoted to the correla- 
tion of pneumatics and mechanics in perfect- 
ing it. 
say 78 accompanying illustration portrays one 
of the distributers, which is about 40 feet long. 
It consists principally 
of a housed moving 
screen about nine feet 
wide. Overhead are 
eleven equi-distant 
distributer heads 
which receive the Bal- 
sam-Wool through 
feeder pipes connected 
with the overhead rec- 
tangular § distributer. 
Through these dis- 
tributer heads the soft, 
woolly product is de- 
posited on to the mov- 
ing screen as gently 
and uniformly as fall- 
ing snow mantles the 
ground. 

This is how Bal- 
sam-Wool receives its 
high insulating value. 
The “flow” of the 
fibers through the dis- 
tributer heads is so 
finely regulated that 
there is absolute uni- 
formity not only - in 





‘As the blanket emerges from the blanketing 
machine, it passes under a series of printing 
rollers adjusted according to commercial.width, 
which at intervals of 6 feet imprint the’ trade- 
mark “Balsam-Wool Blanket—Iit tucks in,” and 
the foot measure marks. Thence it passes 


through a series of knives adjusted to cut it 
into one of the three standard widths. The 
blanket has not yet been cut into lengths but 
this is accomplished by a high speed knife 





trade-mark and instruction pasters attached, 
and the product is- ready for the warehouse, 
dealer and customer. 

Balsam-Wool isan insulating (and sound 
deadening) material exclusively. Like other 
flexible insulators, of which there are several 
on the market, it is not a substitute for mate- 
rials ordinarily used in construction. It is in- 
tended for use only in addition to regular con- 
struction materials, in line with the findings of 
United States bureau 
of standards that in 











the laying of the 
wool-like fibers on the 
screen, but also in the 
attainment of the de- 
sired thickness. Inci- 
dentally, the thickness 
of the mat is about 
three times that of the 
finished blanket for which it is being made, 
and assures that there shall be no skimping on 
the commercial thicknesses of one-half inch and 
one inch. 


Cementing and Covering the Blanket 


As the “wool fibers” are being deposited on 
the moving screen a series of sprayers contin- 
ually eject a very fine spray of cementing com- 
pound into the forming mat. This effectually 
binds the fibers together and provides the assur- 
ance that Balsam-Wool blanket in its. prescribed 
usage will never slump nor settle and that it 
will stand up as long as does. the structure it 
insulates. 

The fiber mat passes into a steam drier where 
it is sterilized and thoroughly dried. It is then 
ready for the application of the paper liners 
and passes on to what may be termed the blan- 
keting machine, a ponderous unit whose rolls 
of paper and series of rollers and moving paper 
give it the appearance of a printing press. 
Leaving the drier the mat passses between twin 
rollers carrying the asphalt-coated and creped 
kraft covers, and in the process of applying 
these the mat is compressed to commercial 
thickness. 

Two other important functions are performed 
by the blanketing machine, aside from applying 
the covers to the mat; namely, applying a coat- 
ing of pure asphalt to the paper covers, which 
makes them impervious to wind and to water; 
and, creping the paper before it is applied to 
the mat. It is this creping of the tough covers 
which gives the blanket a 25 percent stretch 
and a resiliency which makes it almost punc- 
ture proof. 

With the application of the covers to the mat, 
the manufacture of Balsam-Wool insulating 
(and sound deadening) blanket is virtually 
complete. There only remains the trimming 
and cutting of the newly manufactured 9-foot 
blanket into the standard commercial widths— 
17, 25 and 33 inches, and then cutting it into 
the standard lengths. 


blown about the plant. 











Where Balsam-Wool mat is made. The light, loose “wool” is blown from the unique rectangular 
_ overhead blower system through eleven spouts.or distributer heads, and uniformly distributed 

over a moving screen about 9 feet wide, which is housed in to prevent the wood-like fibers being 
The cementing materials that bind the fibers together are sprayed into 
the forming mat by a series of finely regulated sprayers 


which automatically cuts the strips at intervals 
of 89 feet or 4614 feet, depending upon whether 
the one-half inch or one-inch blanket is being 
made, 

The Balsam-Wool insulating and sound dead- 
ening blanket is now ready for marketing. The 
trade-marked and trimmed strips (six of the 




















Here’s Balsam-Wool and real sheep’s wool. 

Pictorially the principal difference seems to be 

that the “pelt” of Balsam-Wool is much cleaner 
than that of Mary’s little lamb 


17-inch width, for example) as they leave the 
trimmer deck are rolled on to a core in much 
the same manner that two or three rugs might 
be rolled side by side on a carpet pole. The 
completed rolls are removed from the core, 
wrapped in heavy protective paper, sealed, 


order to render the 
highest efficiency, in- 
sulating materials 
should be an addition 
to and not a substitute 
for any of the struc- 
tural parts of a build- 
ing. The rigidity and 
compactness of the 
various insulating 
wall boards such as 
Nu-Wood impart to 
them a¥-_ structural 
va lue, and these 
strength factors are 
made possible by sac- 
rificing dead-air 
space, which, accord- 
ing: to scientists, is 
the most efficient in- 
sulator known. The 
bulk of the Balsam- 
Wool insulating blan- 
ket is 92 percent dead 
air. It is this quality 
and the fact that it 
can be flanged be- 
tween the studding 
which impart to the 
flexible insulating ma- 
terials their high in- 
sulating value, en- 
hanced by the fact 
that these materials 
are used in addition to regular construction 
materials. 


Manufactures Saws and Cutters 


The latest catalog, No. 49, of Huther Bros. 
Saw Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), Rochester, N. 
Y., serves to show the multitudes of uses to 
which saws and cutters are put. This book 
shows also the possibilities of developing spe- 
cial saws and cutters for the many special 
tasks that confront woodworkers in the various 
branches of the lumber and woodworking in- 
dustry. The company may be said to specialize 
in the production of special saws and cutters, 
though it makes wood saws of the more com- 
mon patterns also, as well as metal and fiber 
cutting saws, and sharpening tools. 

The reader of Catalog No. 49 is impressed 
with the importance of using tools especially 
adapted to the jobs in hand, in order that the 
final products shall measure up to modern stand- 
ards, In a number of cases the saws and cut- 
ters are specially adapted for use on common 
saw tables, enabling the operator to do excel- 
lent special work with machinery already in- 
stalled by the mere addition of a Huther special 
saw, cutter or saw and cutter combination. 

Throughout the Huther catalog are evidences 
of the company’s confidence in the excellence of 
its product, often indicated by such statements 
as this: “We will guarantee to sell you the best 
dado on the market, and will send on approval 
to any responsible party, and if not satisfactory 
in every respect it can be returned at our ex- 
pense.’ The company provides a complete 
repair service in addition to its regular manu- 
facturing business. Copies of Catalog 49 will 
be sent to interested persons on request. 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
87.5 for the week ended April 30, 1930, from 
88.2 for the week ended April 23, 1930, 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


—__ 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 5.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended April 26, 1930, and 
for seventeen weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 
of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 








ONE WEEE No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association........-cccccecess 125 58,171,000 93 52,500,000 77 51,261,000 89 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 185 163,272,000 87 151,720,900 77 152,229,000 RB 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 63 51,541,900 103 35,145,000 77 32,337,000 81 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 20 14,711,000 66 17,975,000 84 19,186,000 86 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 8 6,466,000 86 2,853,000 55 4,037,000 68 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 23 2,593,000 71 2,192,000 72 1,610,000 73 
North Carolina Pine Association...........+. 42 4,166,000 86 4,126,000 119 2,169,000 69 
California Redwood Association............+: 14 6,492, 000 SA 5,581,009 85 6,229,000 64 
Total softwoods 480 307,412,000 89 272,092,000 78 269,058,000 85 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 187 29,786,000 89 27,999,000 75 22,850,000 59 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 23 5,888,000 77 3,442,000 59 2,865,000 59 
rn PAPOWOOGR so cccéaveceseneteeeavevnes 210 35,674,000 87 31,441,000 73 25,715,000 59 
en Ci dveecee can ee eekane es on oon ws 667 343,086,000 89 303,533,000 77 294,773,000 82 
SEVENTEEN WEEES No. of 
Softwoods: Reports 
Southern Pine Association.......cccccccccces 2,172 946,964,090 91 883,995,000 86 893,970,000 B4 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 3,145 2,558,357,000 91 2,401,399,000 86 2,366,160,000 80 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 1,025 557,300,000 93 535,003,000 79 544,831,000 81 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 434 172,861,000 59 346,019,000 79 360,861,000 81 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 141 44,044,000 73 70,449,000 76 66,768,000 67 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 451 56,838,000 87 32,709,000 67 36,553,000 70 
North Carolina Pine Association...........+:. 738 91,615,009 87 79,076,000 86 74,790,000 85 
California Redwood Association...........+.. 238 123,378,000 105 109,969,000 97 115,680,000 90 
GORE WOOES occccctccancdbebtabeteates 8,344 4,551,357,000 90 4,458,619,000 84 4,459,613,000 81 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... ,287 514,362,000 87 475,425,000 76 467,309,000 73 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 451 132,790,000 86 74,561,000 66 69,059,000 64 
Tes DePOG -occcs céusecunent eereabwe® 3,738 647,152,090 87 549,986,000 75 536,368,000 71 
SO. GOURD oo cccoccccdsvesepuceserecesee «11,631 5,198,509,000 89 5,008,605,000 83 4,995,981,000 80 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., 


footage April 26, 


Association— 
Southern Pine 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 


pT errr e Te TT TT Tr 


ee ee eeee 


May 5.—Following a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stock: 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
ee 112 818,303,000 154,791,000 19 
= 140 1,436,828,000 435,428,000 30 
os 81 1,178,453,000 134,784,000 11 
ee S 217,770,000 15,768,000 7 
ee 187 1,057,642,000 236,558,000 22 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, La., May 5.—For the week 
ending April 26, Saturday, 148 mills of total 
capacity of 172'4 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,- 
000 feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 
1929), report as follows to the Southern Pine 
Association : 


Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Ave. Prod. Output 
Aver. 3 yrs.... ... 72,665,422 anew eee 
 ~ evan ees ..-.- 65,993,706 90.82 ‘an 

Shipments* ....2,784 58,464,000 80.46 88.59 

Orders— 

Received* ....2,687 56,427,000 77.65 85.50 
On hand end 
weekt ... -8,799 184,779,000 


*Orders were 96.52 percent of shipments. 

tCarload basis is 21,000 feet. 

tOrders on hand at above 148 mills showed 
a decrease of 1.09 percent, or 2,037,000 feet, 
during the week. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHxosH, Wis., May 5.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended April 26: Percent 


of Ca- 
Hard woods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 66 units. 


-13,942,000 210,000 100 





Actual production... 8,169,000 124,000 58 
Shipmentst ........ 5,572,090 84,000 39 
Orders receivedt.... 4,028,000 61,000 29 
Orders on hand..... Beet aeee . <teees see 
Hemlock— 

Capacity, 99 units*..18,949,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 3,290,000 37,000 17 
Shipmentst ........ 2,836,000 32,000 15 
Orders receivedt. 2,117,000 24,000 11 
Orders on hand..... ‘17, 628,000 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35, 000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 

tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 


struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 3.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 14 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended April 26: 


—Redwood White- 
Percent of wood 





Feet production Feet 
Production 6,492,000 100 1,260,000 
Shipments 5,581,000 84 1,606,000 
Orders— 
Received +. 6,229,000 96 1,569,000 
On hand..... 28,179,000 6,071,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*....... 2,699,000 2,371,000 
Southern California*....... 584,000 1,877,000 
WOUND Sadbeece vied ovacs 87,00 5,00 
MORGUE “Secccccsccccoceve 2,123,000 1,185,000 
PD, hall wie ceawecx cannes 88,000 791,000 
5,581,000 6,229,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





North Carolina Pine 


Norrotk, VA., May 5.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from one hundred and seven 
mills for the week ended April 26: a 

er- 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output aac ments 
Average* ..15,990,000 
Actual .. 9,360,000 58 
Shipments .. 9,612,000 61 103 ae 
Orders . 5,210,000 33 56 54 
Unfilled 
orders . 70,300,000 


average” is of production for the last 
three years. 

+Average of orders per mill 
amounted to 48,692 feet; 


this week 
preceding week’s av- 





erage was 90,108 feet. 





California Pine Statistics 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 3.—Following 
is the latest report of the California W hite & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association based 
on statistics for twenty-five mills: 

Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- period 
Feet duction of 1929 
For Week ended April 26: 


Preguction ..cccccs 21,290,000 ba 
Shipments ......... 23,314,000 109 a 
OO CT Et 23,495,000 110 ied 
DEE . Soe eee aimee Mune 600,838,000 iia 112 
Por Jan. 1 to April 26: 

Production ........ 180,726,000 andi 59 
NS eer 357,420,000 197 78 
Se. eusceckecens 374,015,000 207 82 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
SEATTLE, WaAsH., May 7.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 214 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended May 3 gave 
these figures : 
Production. 178,976,000 
Shipments. .179,396,000 0.23% over production 
Orders .175,353,000 2.02% under production 
A group of 302 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity . 288,048,000 
Average weekiy cut for eighteen weeks— 


DY txt pwhe oe 665 0668s 60 gee eh seed 206,524,000 
aR ern eer rer 183,449,000 
Actual cut week ended May 3...... 200,394,000 


A group of 213 mills, whose production for 
the week ended May 3 was 178,451,000 feet, re- 
ported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail ...... 66,933,000 63,625,000 155,101,000 

Domestic 

cargo ... 55,184,000 53,248,000 211,895,000 
Export . 36,375,000 38,890,000 210,045,000 
Local - 19,482,000 19,482,000 =. ca eevee 
177,974,000 175,245,000 577,041,000 


A group of 185 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 


Week 
ended May Average first a weeks 
3, 1930 1930 1929 
Production .164,485,000 151,325,000 165,924,000 
Shipments .165,563, "000 142,609,000 166,820,000 
165,553,000 140, 348, 000 175,096,000 


Orders .... 
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Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LumBERMAN] 
PortLAND, OrE., May 7.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended May 3: 
Total number of mills reporting, 86: 


Actual production for week....... ' 53,528,000 
Ghipments ..ccceccccccdeccccvecs 34,923,000 
Orders received ....cccccccsccves 35,833,000 
Report for 63 mills: 

Operating capacity ............. 72,159,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 48,843,000 
Actual production for week....... 49,788,000 
Report for 83 mills: 

Average production...........++- 50,603,000 
THMOIOG GFGOTD oc cvccccvescecscas 136,240,000 


Stocks on hand May 3.......... 1,195,108,000 
Identical mills reporting, 63: 
Production— 
Operating capacity ............ 72,159,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 48,843,000 
Week ended Week ended 


May 3,1930 May 4, 1929 
Actual for week.... 49,788,000 50,882,000 
Shipments .oecsccsses 32,592,000 46,351,000 
Orders received ...... 33,866,000 47,509,000 
Identical mills reporting, 36: 
Production— 
Average for 3 previous years.... 37,846,000 


Week ended Week ended 
May 3,1930 May 4, 1929 
Unfilled orders ....... 107,874,000 145,340,000 
Gross stocks on hand.971,752,000 812,808,000 


West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 3.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended April 19: 




















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
90 mills 19 mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
COMEOTMIR. cccceses 67,423,090 1,645,614 
Atlantic Coast ....102,664,066 13,565,355 
Miscellaneous ... 4,571,312 5,873,688 
0 174,658,468 21,084,657 
Orders received— 
oe Ree 18,997,949 858,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 18,171,029 2,805,748 
Miscellaneous 672,494 2,886,884 
TE -Seceunauae 37,841,472 6,550,632 
Cancellations— 
Californie ..ccesie 340,254 19,000 
Atlantic Coast Geen .° “ weeudees 
Minceliameous ...+ csesceon — avenesee 
| eee 849,254 19,000 
Shipments— 
CORBORMIR co cciscvs 19,587,461 619,000 
Atlantic Coast . 17,822,395 3,214,874 
Miscellaneous 496,690 722,057 
SE ascend ane 37,906,546 4,555,931 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
Catifermia. ...ccsss 66,493,324 1,865,614 
Atlantic Coast..... 102,503,700 13,156,229 
Miscellaneous 4,747,116 8,038,515 
ere ere 173,744,140 23,060,358 
Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 
rrr ere 195,743,125 
Orders received.......... 44,392,104 
ee ee 868,254 
DEES “SVsiceccaudece 42,462,477 


Unfilled end of week... .196,804,498 





Southern Pine Costs 


Revised Statement 


New Orteans, La., May 5.—The Southern 
Pine Association has sent out a corrected cost 
statement for February. This gives the average 
cost per thousand feet, board measure, of pro- 
ducing and shipping southern pine lumber, not 
including interest on loans or invested capital. 
This report—covering 81 mills operating 113 
units that produced 181,895,550 feet—shows that 
the average total cost per thousand feet for 
that month was $26.27. This is an increase of 
51 cents over the average cost for January, 
which on a production of 197,618,408 feet was 
$25.76, and an increase of 60 cents over Febru- 
ary of last year. The average cost for the 
two months of 1930 was $26.01 on a total pro- 


duction of 379,513,958 feet, compared with 
$25.25 on a total production of 451,991,065 feet 
for 1929. Of the 66 concerns whose mills are 
included in this report, 28 showed costs less 
than the average. The figures for the entire 
number show a spread from a low of $21.52 to 
a high of $33.41. 


Cargo Arrivals Lighter 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELEs, CALir., May 7—Cargo ar- 
rivals were lighter this week while unsold lum- 
ber at Los Angeles harbor totaled slightly more 
than last week, according to the report re- 
leased today. On hand was 9,996,000 board 
feet, while incoming cargoes at San Pedro to- 
taled 15,007,000 feet. Of this fourteen cargoes 
were fir, with 13,667,000 feet, board measure, 
and two cargoes of redwood with 1,340,000 feet. 
Forty-three vessels were laid up and one op- 
erating off shore. Total building permits for 
April fell below the figure for the same month 
last year by a wide margin, being $7,026,972 
as compared to 8,711,040 for April, 1929. 
Items reported as long are 2x4 No. 3 worked, 
1x6 No. 3 worked, 2x6 common worked, and 
mining. 





Plan for Forest Inventory 


Mapison, Wis., May 5.—Research and ad- 
ministrative heads of the United States Forest 
Service met here at the Forest Products Labor- 
atory last week to plan a forest inventory for 
the United States. The work, started on the 
Pacific coast under the terms of the McNary- 
McSweeney Act, will be extended to a nation- 
wide basis. L. F. Hawley, associate director 
of the laboratory, and F. J. Hallaner were in 
local charge of the conference which lasted from 
April 28 to May 1. 

Officials in attendance from Washington in- 
cluded : 


Maj. R. Y. Stuart, chief forester; H. A. 
Smith, office of public relations; E. H. Clapp, 
chief of branch of research; R. E. Marsh, 
assistant chief of branch of research; H. S. 
Betts, in charge of office of forest products; 
E. N. Munns, in charge of office of experiment 
stations; H. B. Shepard and W. W. Sparhawk, 
office of forest economics; Carl Hartley, office 
of forest pathology; and Donald Bruce, office 
of forest experiment stations. 

From the forest experiment stations and 
administrative offices throughout the country: 
Cc. M. Granger, Portland, Ore., chief of forest 
survey; H. J. Andrews, Portland, Ore.; C. E. 
Behre, Amherst, Mass.; M. I. Bradner, Mis- 
soula, Mont.; M. R. Brundage, Berkeley, Calif.; 
R. N. Cunningham, St. Paul; E, L. Demmon, 
New Orleans; G. L. Drake, Portland, Ore.; W. 
H. Gibbons, Portland, Ore.; J. W. Girard, 
Washington, D. C.; H. T. Gisborne, Missoula, 
Mont.; C. L. Hill, Berkeley, Calif.; C. R. 
Hursch, Asheville, N. C.; E. I. Kotok, Berkeley, 
Calif.; R. E. McArdle, Portland, Ore.; J. 
Mitchell, St. Paul; T. T. Munger, Portland, 
Ore.; W. F. Ramsdell, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. 
Roeser, Colorado Springs, Colo.; S. B. Show, 
San Francisco, Calif.; L. C. Stockdale, Mis- 
soula, Mont.; L. F. Watts, Ogden, Utah; E. H. 
Ziegler, New Orleans, and Raphael Zon, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Granger said that the inventory “is a 
broad economic study of the facts of supply and 
demand for timber, as well as a close investiga- 
tion of the forest land use problem in its bearing 
on industry and the community.” 

A balanced forest budget of current wood 
growth and wood use for the country as a 
whole is probably no more important at this 
time than regional questions, said Mr. 
Granger. We must paint the picture locally 
and secure interest and co-operation which 
will aid a solution of local forest problems. 

The forest land use problem will be solved 
when every acre is carrying the load best 
fitted to it. Such results can be secured chiefly 
by local interest and action. 

This is essentially a co-operative undertaking. 
We shall enlist all the help possible from the 
States, from forestry and industrial associa- 
tions, other governmental offices and semi- 
public or private research agencies. Many lo- 
cal movements are under way which will be of 
great service in this work, Mr. Granger con- 
cluded. 


Australian Cheese Crate Factory 


WasuincrTon, D. C., ‘May 5.—A cheese crate 
manufacturing plant which will import at least 
5,000,000 board feet of lumber annually, is to 
be erected at the port of New Plymouth, Aus- 
tralia, according to information received, by the 
Lumber Division of the Department of Com- 
merce from Trade Commissioner Julian B. 
Foster, of Wellington, New Zealand. 

A representative of the new company, sent 
to the United Kingdom and Canada for data 
as to contracts for lumber and information on 
types of machinery most suitable for the factory, 
returned recently to report success and to 
complete arrangements. Another representative 
left in March for Canada and Sweden, to con- 
clude contracts for lumber. 

New Plymouth has been selected as the site 
for the factory in order to reduce freight and 
handling charges on the large quantity of lum- 
ber which it is expected will be imported an- 
nually. The factory will employ 40 men. Large 
storage space is provided for crates made during 
the winter and held to meet seasonal demands. 
All machinery will be of the most modern 
available kind and the factory will be the most 
up-to-date of its kind in Australia. 

Most of the Taranaki dairy companies have 
agreed to sign a three-year contract binding 
them to purchase their cheese crates from the 
factory for that period. It is definitely set- 
tled that the new factory will be ready to supply 
cheese crates by the end of the next dairying 
season; fruit cases will also be an output, al- 
though butter boxes will not be undertaken at 
present, 

Cheese crates used in Australia have hereto- 
fore been purchased mostly from the United 
States and Sweden. 


TRADE-MARK DEPARTMENT 


conducted by 


National Trade-Mark Company 


Washington Loan & Trust Building 
Washington, D. C. . 


We have arranged with the National Trade- 
mark Co., Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., to conduct this department 
for our readers. Trade-marks below have recently 
been passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office and are in line for early registration 
unless opposition is filed. For further information 
address National Trade-mark Co. 

As an additional service to its readers, this jour- 
nal gladly offers to them an advance search free 
of charge on any mark they may contemplate 
adopting or registering. You may communicate 
with the editor of this department, or send your 
inquiry direct to the National Trade-mark Co., 
stating that you are a reader of this journal. 


BB, Ser. No. 289,993. W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Ohio.—For rough and dressed 
lumber boards. 


ZM A, Ser. No. 290,209. Curtin-Howe Cor- 
poration, New York.—For poles, railroad cross- 
ties, and lumber treated with wood preservative. 


INDOAKO, Ser. No. 291,274. Indiana Quartered 
Oak Co., Long Island City, N. Y.—For lumber. 

SYLPHENE, Ser. No. 291,593. Sylvania Indus- 
trial Corporation, New York, N. Y.—For sheets 
made of regenerated cellulose. 


Octo, Ser. No. 290,527, St. Elmo Lumber & 
Coal Co., St. Elmo, IllL—For eight-sided cot- 
tages, 

PERMA-F'LOOR, Ser. No. 261,645. Perma-Floor 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio.—For mastic flooring. 

MAMMOTH, Ser. No. 283,575. Logan-Long Co., 
Franklin, Ohio, Atlanta, Ga., Fulton, N. Y., and 
Chicago.—For composition shingles. 

BEAVER and picture of a beaver on a shield, 
Ser. No. 290,115. Certain-Teed Products Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y.—For sheathing, com- 
position shingle slabs, composition roll roofing 
and composition shingles. 

SAL-MO, Ser. No. 292,103. Filintkote Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.—For asphalt roofing shingles, water- 
proof building paper, and asphaltic roofing 
cement. 

Apuro, Ser. No. 292,100. Flintkote Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.—For asphalt roofing. 


AtR-O-CEL, Ser. No. 291,376. American In- 
sulating Co., Detroit, Mich.—For pocket-forming 
elements of pasteboard or other fibrous material 
for lining and insulating building walls. 

BLUE Strips, Ser. No. 293,165. Upson Co., 
Lockport, N. Y.—For padding or bat of soft fi- 
brous material enclosed in paper liners and used 
= insulating walls, floors and ceilings of build- 
ngs. 
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Utilization Committee Reports Progress 


Forest Conservation, Sawing, End-Matching, Fireproofing and Other Treatments, 
Dimension Manufacture and Publicity Are Discussed 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 5.—In opening 
the annual meeting of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization last Friday, Secretary of 
Commerce ‘Lamont, its chairman, announced 
that he had received a note from President 
Hoover stating that he desired to appoint a Na- 
tional Timber Conservation Board to make a 
study of the whole timber problem. 

Col. Lamont indicated his belief that this 
board would be appointed in the near future. 
He said the President was very much interested 
in the problem. 

On Wednesday last a committee representing 
the forest industries called at the White House 
and outlined the problem which they desired 
investigated by a special board or commission. 
The President was obviously sympathetic, as 
stated by the AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN in last 
week’s issue. His active interest is shown by 
the fact that on the following day he sent the 
note to Col. Lamont which the latter announced 
in opening the meeting of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization. 

Therefore it was accepted as a certainty by 
those in attendance at the meeting that Mr. 
Hoover has definitely adopted the project laid 
before him by the forest industries committee 
and is preparing to go ahead actively. 

This announcement gave the meeting of the 
National Committee an excellent start. 

Continuing his opening remarks, Col. Lamont 
expressed pleasure at the generous attendance 
of members of the committee, pointing out that 
it demonstrated the active interest of members 
in the important work the committee is en- 
gaged in. 

It is particularly interesting, the chairman 
continued, to bear in mind that this group 
does not represent manufacturers of one com- 
modity, but is made up of representatives of 
seemingly unrelated activities—from lumber- 
men and loggers to architects and engineers, 
and from producers of pulp and paper to man- 
ufacturers and distributers of furniture. The 
common interest which binds them together 
is the conservation and proper utilization of 
our forest resources. 

It has frequently been pointed out in con- 
nection with the committee’s work that it is 
the intelligent use of timber which determines 
its value, and the growing of timber crops by 
commercial interests must pay its way in or- 
der to be successful. For this reason the tim- 
ber owners of the country are keenly inter- 
ested in having tree products put to their most 
efficient use. 

Keeping the wheels of industry moving is 
one of the great problems confronting the 
country today. Among our largest industries 
is building and construction, involving the 
very generotis use of tree products. The 
committee has accomplished outstanding re- 
sults in this field, particularly through the 
publication of its handbook “Wood Construc- 
tion,” which is apparently becoming a stand- 
ard in the wood construction line, not only in 
this country but abroad where American woods 
are finding an increasing use. 


Commends Those Who Assisted 


Col. Lamont said he desired to make special 
mention of the unselfish service rendered by the 
engineers, architects and builders, who devoted 
so much time to the development of the “Wood 
Construction” project. He likewise spoke of 
the valuable assistance rendered by the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education in the prepara- 
tion of the “Manual for Carpenters,” now in 
the hands of the printer. 

“IT am informed,” he continued, “that the 
committee is now working on other books this 
time for the non-technical prospective home 
owner. We all realize that a better under- 
standing of the correct principles of construc- 


tion and the proper use of building materials 
in connection with good design and planning 
will encourage thousands of citizens to acquire 
their own homes, because of the confidence 
which a proper knowledge of these questions 
imparts.” 

Col. Lamont took an optimistic view concern- 
ing prospective improvement in residence con- 
struction. He pointed out that home construc- 
tion fell off $900,000,000 last year compared 
with the three or four preceding years and 
that awards this year are about 50 percent of 
last year’s, showing a decided slump. How- 
ever, he saw much encouragement in the results 
of a study made by the American Radiator Co. 
over a 20-year period. Those making this 
study worked out two curves. Where interest 
rates are at the peak almost uniformly there 
has been a valley in residence construction, the 
relation between the two always being close. 
There was a high plateau in 1928 and early 
1929 in construction, with money rates low. 
On account of the situation in the stock market 


the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. He said this project was expensive but 
declared it would do more for building and 
construction in that branch than anything that 
could have been done. He told briefly of the 
tests conducted by a specially appointed fact- 
finding committee whose members were wholly 
impartial and interested only in ascertaining the 
facts. 

Mr. Oxholm was present at one of the most 
severe tests, when some four or five hundred 
gallons of gasoline were placed inside the han- 
gar and perhaps 30 gallons more scattered about 
to make sure there would be a real fire. On this 
occasion the hangar contained as many planes 
as could be crowded into it. 

“I turned my back on it and remarked that 
we might as well walk home—that the hangar 
was gone,” said Mr. Oxholm. “However, 
when I passed the bureau of standards en route 
home last night the hangar was still standing, 
Why, within a few-minutes the automatic 
sprinklers installed in the hangar had that fire 








money rates began to rise, and residence con- 
struction reflected the increase in money rates. 
Recently there has been a sharp drop in money 


rates. If the relation in the two curves con- 
tinues, and there is every reason to believe it 
will, there should soon be a sharp rise in resi- 
dence building. The curves of the American 
Radiator Co. show a lag of about six months 
in home construction behind money rates. With 
a sharp drop in money rates at the turn of the 
year, if this rule works out for 1930, thé effect 
on building should soon be apparent. 


Director Speaks of Hangar Fire Tests 


Instead of reading a detailed annual report, 
Axel H. Oxholm, director of the committee, 
who followed Col. Lamont, referred members 


_to the latest issue of “Wood Utilization News,” 


copies of which had been distributed. He said 
he preferred to turn the meeting over to those 
present rather than consume time in reading a 
detailed report. 

Mr. Oxholm spoke briefly, among other 
things telling the committee about the tests on 
the wooden airplane hangar erected at the bu- 
reau of standards to undergo a series of experi- 
ments with fire under service conditions to de- 
termine whether this type of construction is 
suitable for use at airports in view of the pres- 
ence of gasoline and oil. He told the committee 
that the hangar was erected at the expense of 








Representatives of the 
National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association 
and other forestry inter- 
ests at the White House 
where they appealed to 
President Hoover to ap- 
point a@ commission to 
deal with the over-pro- 
duction problem. Front 
row (left to right): 
Maj. E. G. Griggs, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; John H, 
Kirby, Houston, Tex.; 
George W. Sisson, jr. 
Potsdam, N. Y.; Wil- 
son Compton, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Second 
row: Col. W. B. Gree- 
ley, Seattle, Wash; 
Jesse H.' Neals; E. L. 





Minn. Back row: A. J 
Peavy, Shreveport, La. 





out, although it looked to me as if nothing could 
save the structure.” 

A member of the committee pointed out that 
it was rather unusual that the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters was much more gener- 
ous in the use of wood than the airplane in- 
dustry. At the test mentioned by Mr. Oxholm 
the flames filled the hangar entrance, some 18 
by 66 feet. Spectators standing 100 feet away 
had to cover their faces to protect them from 
the heat. Within a few minutes the fire was 
over and but for the scorches on the gables one 
would not know that a fire had occurred. 

In another test a fire was started in a single 
plane which had a leaking gasoline tank. The 
sprinklers started in operation as soon as the 
heat had risen and this fire was confined to the 
plane in which it started. The wing above 
the gas tank was burned, but another plane in 
the hangar was undamaged. If this fire had 
started at night when nobody was around, it 
was pointed out, the sprinklers would have con- 
fined it to the defective gas tank and held it 
there until the gas gave out. 

These tests furnished a most striking demon- 
stration of a wood airplane hangar when pro- 
tected by sprinklers. The old theory that the 
flames would be spread by the streams of water 
was spiked for good and all. 

Attention was called to a rather minor fire 
in a hangar built of other material which caused 





Carpenter, Minneapolis. 
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the structure to collapse. Those responsible for 
the construction of this particular hangar re- 
jected wood on the theory that it would in- 
crease the fire hazard. -£ 

Leroy E. Kern, secretary of the American 
Institute of Architects, remarked that the bu- 
reau of standards hangar is of what architects 
would describe as cheap construction, meaning 
by that that it was not of the mill construction 

On the contrary, a lot of small wood 
was exposed. He suggested that in using wood 
for hangar construction it 1s very important 
to have a tight curve at the bottom of the 
frame work to prevent any gas or oil from 
working through and starting a fire on the 
outside where there would be no sprinkler pro- 
tection. 

While the meeting was still in session the 
final fire test was staged on the hangar and 
those in charge reported to Mr. Oxholm that 
the structure was still ‘in good shape. 


Activities in Building and Construction 


N. Max Dunning, of Chicago, who was to 
have led the discussion of the activities of the 
National Committee in the building and con- 
struction field, was unable to attend the meeting. 
Mr. Kern, who was on the program to follow 
Mr. Dunning, led the discussion. He told the 
committee that the handbook on “Wood Con- 
struction” had been well received and met a 
real need. He said it was hard to see how the 
same degree of progress could have been made 
without this publication” ~~ ~ 

Last year, it may be recalled, Mr. Kern took 
the lumber industry to task for not getting out 
attractive publications on a par with certain 
other industries. He told the committee that 
he had seen an improvement in this respect 
since the last meeting. Hie displayed a booklet 
issued by the Millwork Institute of California, 
stating that it was in good taste and of the 
class competitors of lumber are using. A year 
or two ago he said he could find nothing like 


‘this booklet to bring to the committee meeting. 


“That type of publication makes the architect 
look favorably on the use of wood and creates 
a desire to use wood,” he said. “It: contains 
examples of the kind of things he likes to do.” 

Mr. Kern hoped that no branch of the lum- 
ber industry could find anything in this par- 
ticular booklet to take exception to outside— 
in other words not attempt to discredit it. 

He likewise read from a bulletin issued by 
the Eastern Millwork Bureau. This publication 
carried no illustrations, but consisted of printed 
information. Mr. Kern said he was particularly 
struck by the first paragraph. The writer sug- 
gested utilization of any species of wood that 
could reasonably be used for the purpose. Mr. 
Kern said this got across the idea that the con- 
sumer need not be afraid to use wood for fear 
he might not get exactly the kind needed. This 
indicated to Mr. Kern that thd industry is 
solving its problems, and that, among other 
things, there is less competition among the sev- 
eral species of wood, which he thought marked 
real progress in wood promotion. 

Mr. Kern also displayed a publication gotten 
out by the Copper & Brass Research Associa- 
tion that did not have a word in it about either 
copper or brass but still aroused the reader’s 
interest as to the use of this material. 


When Architect Is Interested 


Col. William B. Greeley, secretary-manager 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
asked Mr. Kern whether the architect is most 
interested in the artistic or in a work that deals 
more definitely with specifications, standards 
etc. Mr. Kern replied that the architect was 
not interested in details until after his interest 
had been aroused in wood. If after his interest 
has been aroused he has not the information 
on how to use wood then publications such as 
that put out by the California millwork people 
is wasted. He said it was not necessarily bet- 
ter to combine both in the same publication. 
The stone and metal people, he added, have 
been getting out attractive material for a long 
time and until now wood has not done very 
much along this line. He said that another 


metal is coming along that looks very attractive 
and that is going to make architects like to do 
something with it. Howeyer, if they do not 
know how to use if they will hesitate. 

Mr. Oxholm announced that in addition to 
the “How to Judge a House” campaign the 
furniture industry has come forward with a 
contribution of $35,000 or $40,000 to be used 
for the purpose of telling the public what is 
good furniture and good design. He consid- 
ered this a most encouraging sign. If a man 
builds a home and is not troubled with heavy 
upkeep, he will have more money to spend on 
other things, the director pointed out. 

Developments on Stronger Joints 


Just now consideration is being given, Mr. 
Oxholm told the meeting, to a development 
that is designed to strengthen joints from four 
to ten times, especially in heavy timber con- 
struction, airplane hangars, and the like. He 
spoke of this to show that the committee is 
keeping on the alert for anything that will pro- 
mote the use of wood, either alone or in con- 
nection with other materials. 

Mr. Oxholm said it had been found that 
“Wood Construction” is a little too technical 
for the average carpenter and it is for this 
reason that the manual for carpenters was 
evolved with the active co-operation of the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education. A 
representative of the board who was present 
told how much he and his associates had ap- 
preciated the co-operation of the committee in 
preparing this publication. He told of a visit to 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners in 
Indianapolis. There was some doubt and 
nervousness as to how the project would be 
received by Brotherhood officers. When the 
purpose was explained they asked permission 
to keep the manuscript for one week. In less 
than that time they returned it with the state- 
ment that they considered it the best thing they 
had ever seen for teachers of carpentry. Since 
the Brotherhood represents some 365,000 car- 
penters, the board considered this comment a 
very real compliment. They believe publication 
of the manual will result in better construction, 
carpenters using wood more intelligently. 

Mr. Kern was asked to state in some de- 
tail his views regarding the building code sit- 
uation, on which he had touched in passing. 
He said there was considerable confusion on 
account of various agencies being engaged in 
the work. He thought if a way could be found 
to put some authority behind the work of the 
Department of Commerce building code com- 
mittee it would promote uniformity, which 
would be of great value. Mr. Kern said he 
did not think much of the plan of various in- 
dustries rushing men to municipalities where 
code revisions were under consideration, since 
the stronger or abler man usually wins and 
the result is not always a good code. 

Building and Loan Activities 

William S. Quinter, member of the build- 
ing and loan associations group on the commit- 
tee, told the meeting that nothing was nearer 
to the interests of the associations he repre- 
sented than the constructive activities in which 
the committee is engaged. The underwriters of 
home construction and home purchases, he said, 
are deeply interested in having consumers, their 
clients, procure homes that will be attractive 
in appearance, substantial in construction and 
economical to purchase. In such a home they 
have the highest type of investment, for they 
are sure of the continued interest of the home 
purchaser and have in addition a high class 
security placed against their underwriting. 

Referring to Secretary Lamont’s remarks 
concerning the need for building funds, Mr. 
Quinter said that building and loan associa- 
tions have reserves of approximately $8,000,- 
000,000, which in recent years have been built 
up at a rate of close to one billion dollars a 
year. He intimated that one of the problems 
facing the industry was the need for a greater 
fluency of these funds so they could be made 
available rapidly at the points where they 
seemed most needed. For this purpose, he 
added, these associations, some 12,000 in num- 


ber, have been urging upon Congress the ad- 
visability of furnishing this type of banking 
with ya set-up similar to that_enjoyed by com- 
mercial banking. Suth a body, whose objective 
would be to facilitate the flow of available 
building and loan funds to points of need, would 
materially improve the availability of under- 
writing funds for home construction in locali- 
ties where the need for them was most acute. 

A. B. Campbell, of the National Electric 
Light Association, told of the preference for 
wood poles for power, light and transmission 
lines by the electric industries. These compa- 
nies, he said, used between three and four 
million poles annually, and their engineers re- 
cently started an investigation of the loss of 
current potential resulting from the use of metal 
and concrete poles. Mr. Campbell pointed out 
that it has been known for years that there 
was a considerable loss. Now investigation 
has shown that even the metal guy lines used 
to reinforce wood poles ground the current 
lines, and it is now proposed to used wood 
insulators on these guy lines. There is no 
question, he continued, about the superiority of 
the wood pole as an insulator. The power 
companies are particularly interested in con- 
tinuing their use, especially where power must 
be carried long distances between commu- 
nities. 

Discussion on Treated Wood 

A. R. Joyce, of Chicago, led the discussion 
on treated wood, which created much interest 
and was participated in by various members of 
the committee. Mr. Joyce told of the begin- 
nings of preservative treatment and traced its 
development in some detail. In 1928, he said, 
some 70,000,000 railroad ties were treated. If 
it were not for wood preservation, he said, some 
substitute would be used by the railroads. 

Mr. Oxholm told briefly of the project for 
distributing treated lumber in Ohio. The 
trouble, he said, had been in the distribution of 
treated material. He turned to Mr. Joyce, who 
suggested the Ayer & Lord Tie Co. as one that 
would be interested and willing to co-operate. 
A. W. Armstrong, of that company, was in at- 
tendance and participated in the discussion. 
Mr. Oxholm said the company risked its money. 
He likewise turned to Dwight Hinckley, of 
Cincinnati, member of the committee, who also 
agreed to go into the project of distribution and 
to back it with some of his money. As soon 
as the Ohio experiment has gotten well along, 
Mr. Oxholm said similar projects would be 
adopted for other sections. Mr. Armstrong 
told in some detail the character of material 
now available in Ohio distributing yards. In 
reply to questions he said the increased cost 
was about $20 per 1,000 feet. With careful 
selection of the wood used, he said, the com- 
pany gets virtually 100 percent penetration. 

With the American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Forest Products Laboratory co- 
operating excellent results were predicted in the 
development of this project for promoting the 
use of wood. 

C. C. Fritz, manager of creosoted sales, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., said that several hun- 
dred retail lumber dealers in the middle West 
are carrying treated lumber at the present time. 
Mr. Fritz said that his- company finds that 
where treated posts have been used it is easiest 
to sell treated lumber. Whereas dealers used 
to order small quantities of treated material 
along with their posts, they are now ordering 
half a car or even carload lots. 


The Termite Problem 


William H. Miller, of William Miller & Son, 
Cincinnati, replied to a question, “Do you enjoy 
termites in Ohio?” which provoked considerable 
mirth. Mr. Miller was present as a represen- 
tative of the general contractors’ organization. 
His company was organized in 1868. He said 
infestation of termites is sometimes caused by 
leaving the wooden framework under porches. 
An instance of this kind came to his attention 
recently. He told of another case in which 
termites made their way into the dining room 
of a 75-year old house. 

Mr. Oxholm told of his recent observations 
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in the tropics, stating that in Panama Canal 
Zone practices have developed so that they do 
not have much trouble any more. - He said 
Secretary Lamont has appointed a special com- 
mittee to make a thorough study with a view to 
giving the builders of the country adequate in- 
formation. Mr. Oxholm said he saw automo- 
biles in the Canal Zone that were literally fall- 
ing to pieces because the wood in their bodies 
had not been treated. 

Mr. Joyce told of a house in the Canal Zone 
in which all wood had been treated. Wood 
in contact with the ground had been creosoted, 
and the millwork, furniture etc. treated with 
zinc chloride. After four years there was no 
sign of trouble on account of insects. He said 
there are about forty different varieties of 
pests there. 

Frederick S. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill 
& Nixon, Philadelphia, representing the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
said there is an increased call for treated wood 
in his city. He said there was no doubt that 
treated lumber “is in the air” and that as 
progress is made it will be found that the de- 
mand for lumber will be maintained. 

Capt. Edwin C. Gere, of the Quartermaster 
Corps, U. S. Army, told of the use of treated 
wood by Army post quartermasters. He said 
they had had experience with the termite prob- 
lem in the Philippine Islands and to a lesser 
extent in this country. He was desirous of 


viewpoint of the industry. 

Chester J. Hogue, of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, said he believed the 
treated wood project a striking example of 
what can be done to further the use of forest 
products. Among other projects, he hoped to 
see this one pushed. Billions of feet of lumber 
are involved, he said. In the success of the 
project lies the ability of the industry to con- 
tinue supplying products for a variety of uses. 

Mr. Oxholm said that the committee would 
help Mr. Armstrong and his associates in every 
way possible and call upon members to assist. 
The National Committee on Wood Utilization, 
he added, could not take the lead, because Mr. 
Armstrong’s committee had better facilities. 

Mr. Fritz said there exists a very definite 
need for fire-proofing and insect-proofing of 
lumber. Five years ago he observed quite a 
number of wood-built homes in southern Cali- 
fornia in a certain section. Last year he saw 
very few new frame homes. Builders told him 
that if they could get adequately treated lum- 
ber they would gladly use it. Mr. Armstrong 
said his committee now is working through 
the University of California on this problem. 


Discussion on End-Matched Lumber 


There was considerable discussion of end- 
matched lumber, which Mr. Oxholm stated had 
not been pushed recently. He recalled that in 
the Philippines short pieces of Douglas fir had 





reasonable proportion of short lengths in order 
to cover as much of the log as possible. There 
is still a considerable accumulation of short 
lengths, which are sold at a sacrifice from time 
to time. 

J. G. Marks, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Western Pennsylvania, said that 
the bundling methods employed on the West 
Coast are more objectionable than the short 
lengths themselves. He suggested that if this 
stock were put up in bundles of 3 to 16 feet 
so far as short length dimension is concerned 
he did not think there would be any objection, 
The prevailing demand is for 6 to 20 feet in 
dimension, he said. End-matching is largely 
solving the problem in the South, Mr. Marks 
added. He thought if bundling methods on the 
West Coast were improved it would help a lot, 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


In opening the,..afternoon session, Maj, 
Stuart said in part: 


Through its activity within the field of wood 
utilization the National Committee is render- 
ing a large service to forestry. It is encour- 
aging the profitable use of forest crops—the 
incentive to commercial forest reproduction, 
While its work centers in the wise and effec. 
tive utilization of wood products, the com- 
mittee’s influence for good radiates to the 
Forest Service itself, since forest conserva- 
tion is complementary to wood conservation. 

It is within the field of forest conservation 
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At left is shown wooden hangar erected on grounds of the bureau of standards and equipped with sprinklers. Discarded airplanes are 
being wheeled into position ready for fire test. At right, old airplanes in hangar have been set on fire and after a good start has been 
obtained the automatic sprinklers on the floor and roof of hangar were turned on and the fire was quenched in less than 3 minutes 


placing literature on the subject in the hands 
of all post quartermasters. 

It was brought out that the city of New 
York is the only community so far that has a 
definite requirement concerning fireproofing of 
lumber or rendering it fire resistant. That is 
being care of. The Forest Products Labora- 
tory has been making tects along this line dur- 
ing the last year. The only other tests so far 
made were conducted by Columbia University 
in New York City. 


Interested in All Phases of Treated Wood 


Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
said that the lumber manufacturers were very 
much interested in the whole subject of treated 
wood—treatment against decay, moisture- 
proofing, fire-retardance, treatment against 
termite attack etc. There is no question of the 
ability of the lumber industry to make con- 
veniently available at reasonable prices wood 
that has been treated in these respects, but there 
has been a disposition here and there to rely 
on inertia—the theory that wood has always been 
used—to keep forest products in general use. In 
other words, men have relied on old fashions 
rapidly getting out of date. Mr. Compton said 
he saw a great future in treated wood from the 


been end-matched and used for parquetry floor- 
ing. The Long-Bell company took up this 
matter and Mr. Oxholm said if one would 
glance at the export figures they would occasion 
surprise. 

[t was agreed that the short-length problem 
is gradually working itself out. The trouble 
seems not so serious as formerly. Mr. Oxholm 
said a questionnaire had been sent out to vari- 
ous groups on this subject and only two had 
responded—California Redwood and West 
Coast associations. Whilq improvement has 
been distinct, there is still a real problem. Mr. 
Oxholm said he ran across one instance where 
a mill had told the War Department it would 
have to charge extra for cutting long lengths 
into shorts. That did not encourage the War 
Department to purchase short lengths. Hard- 
woods had solved the short-length problem 
years ago, he said. A large furniture manu- 
facturer reported he had saved 20 to 25 per- 
cent by taking short lengths. 

Col. Greeley agreed that the problem was 
gradually working itself out. The trouble his 
association found, he said, was the resistance of 
retailers to stocking short lengths, and resist- 
ance to loading specifications including short 
lengths. The West Coast association, he said, 
is trying to work out a plan to dispose of a 


particularly that utilization must be of a dis- 
criminating character. It must be guarded and 
at times restrained. In contrast with the aim 
of complete utilization in wood ‘conservation 
and use, forest conservation can be lastingly 
beneficial to the grower, producer and con- 
sumer alike only by methods of exploitation 
which assure perpetuation of the forest crop. 
This mutuality between wood utilization and 
forest utilization deserves emphasis and 
greater co-operative effort. Being active in 
both fields, the Forest Service values its co- 
operation with the committee for its promise 
of a wider appreciation of the relation of 
utilization to forestry. 


Maj. Stuart said he saw tremendous possibil- 
ities in the activities of the committee, the set- 
up of which he considered most encouraging. 


Scandinavian Gang-Sawing Project 


The discussion of the Scandinavian gang- 
sawing project was interrupted briefly to show 
the film of an operation at the Olympia mill of 
the Tumwater Lumber Co., which was fol- 
lowed with close interest. A. Trieschmann, of 
Chicago, chairman of the committee that worked 
up this project unfortunately could not be pres- 
ent. Mr. Oxholm briefly outlined tha steps 
leading up to the project and the results 
achieved and hoped for. While the two sets 
of gang-saw equipment in the Olympia mill 
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had been cutting 50,000 feet a day, this produc- 
tion has been boosted to some 83,000 feet since 
the operating crews have acquired experience. 
The entire product so far has been sold in 
Europe, he said, and for that reason he was 
not able to display samples. 

Col. Greeley said the West Coast manufac- 
turers were much interested in this project. 
Aside from the installation shown in the film, 
he said, two other complete installations have 
been put in and others are in prospect. The 
colonel said the conclusion was quite general 
that this is a very efficient rig and does what 
is claimed for it. Some feel its advocates have 
gone rather far. The tendency in West Coast 
mills has been to substitute the pony band saws 
to enable the operator to turn the log and 
cut out the clear stock. Where the timber 
stand runs very largely into common stock, the 
gang saws give excellent results. Col. Greeley 
said that on the ‘West Coast they have installa- 
tions already greater than needed and there is 
particular opposition to opening up new mills 
that would add to the supply of common lumber 
produced by cutting small and immature second 
growth timber. 

Therefore, promotion of the Swedish gang- 
saw project should carry the caution that it 
would tend to increase the cutting of immature 
second growth stuff that would better be left 
in the woods for years to come. Col. Greeley 
said this had not happened yet on the West 
Coast, the gang saws there having confined 
themselves to cutting old timber and small logs. 
He said they were a very good addition to pres- 
ent equipment in utilizing the tree in accordance 
with the quality of the log. If their use were 
confined to logs 20 inches in diameter and 
smaller he thought they would do better. On the 
whole this equipment, he added, has been a good 
thing in his district. 

Mr. Oxholm said Col. Greeley’s statement 
lifted a great load off his shoulders, and that the 
committee was proceeding along the line the 
colonel suggested. 


Swage-set vs. Spring-set Saws 


There was a discussion of the relative merits 
of the swage-set gang-saw as contrasted with 
the spring-set saw, in which Albert L. Uhl of 
Henry Disston & Son was called upon. It was 
agreed that American softwoods of certain 
species, including Douglas fir, are much harder 
than Swedish timber, where -the spring-set 
gang-saw is used. The spring-set saw makes a 
smoother cut. Incidentally, it was brought out 
that the American mills operate their equip- 
ment at greater speed, which lessens the 
smoothness of the cut. Even so, Mr. Uhl 
pointed out that the operations so far have 
demonstrated that with the swage-set saw the 
cut is uniform and smooth enough to require no 
sizing after the cut. 

A. E. Hall, of the Allis-Chalmers Co., said 

his company is not at present producing any 
gang saws. He said there is a question of the 
dividing line above which they will not dis- 
place the American band saw, but below that 
line they may do so. He said he was interested 
in the utility of the Swedish gang-saw in hard- 
woods, 
Mr. Oxholm said the Swedish mills long ago 
abandoned all effort to obtain clear grades be- 
cause they decided it did not pay. They pro- 
duce a No. 1 common & better, a No. 2 grade 
with some defects for construction purposes, 
and culls. 

David Dalin, of the Mill Engineering & Sup- 
ply Co., Seattle, which installed the Olympia 
equipment, said he was an engineer before he 
was a salesman and still considered himself an 
engineer. He said the idea was to save the 
logs now wasted because they can not be profit- 
ably handled with present general mill equip- 
ment, constituting 20 percent or more. “Check 
and double check” came from West Coasters 
present. He was inclined to dispute the con- 
tention that it is not possible to cut on gang 
saws for grade and said the Olympia mill was 
getting some 5 percent of clear stock. No high 


grade logs have been cut in that mill, he said. 


Mr. Dalin dwelt upon the difference between 


European and American handling of logs in the 
pond. He said that in Europe the work of the 
mill begins outside in the pond, where all logs 
are carefully sorted and graded. He finds this 
is not the case in the United States and told 
of a visit to a fine mill in Idaho recently where 
the logs were not. even sorted as to species and 
the lumber went into the dry kilns without be- 
ing sorted even as to species. No European 
mill would work on that basis, he said. Mr. 
Dalin said he told the head of that mill that 
if he had charge he would demonstrate quickly 
how to cut down a lot of overhead expense by 
starting at the log pond and making careful 
selection and separation there. 


Government Purchases of Lumber 


Mr. Eggleston of the chief co-ordinator’s 
office, read a paper from Rear Admiral H. H. 
Rosseau dealing with the Government pur- 
chases of lumber. He told of the efforts of 
the Federal Purchasing Board to perfect the 
procedure for purchasing lumber, and especially 
for its inspection. The legal requirement that 
awards shall be made to the lowest bidder, he 
said, puts squarely up to the Federal activity 
concerned the responsibility for checking de- 
liveries to see that the species and grade of 
lumber specified are actually delivered. The 
chief co-ordinator’s office, he added, is entirely 
in accord with the principle of grade-marking 
of lumber and its advantages to Government 
departments are constantly being kept in the 
foreground. 

“It is believed that grade-marking and cer- 
tification will be an economic aid to the Govern- 
ment and will encourage the highest class of 
dealers to bid on Government. business,” Mr. 
Eggleston said. “The plan is much used abroad 
and is rapidly being introduced in this country.” 


Discussion on Small Dimension Stock 


There was an interesting discussion of small 
dimension stock led by F. E. Colesworthy, rep- 
resenting the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents and Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts, and chairman of the special 
committee handling this project. He discussed 
the problem chiefly from the consumer’s point 
of view. Eventually, he said, it perhaps will 
be determined what dimension sizes are regular. 
When that time comes he believes the demand 
for this stock will be increased. His own com- 
pany requires some rather large pieces. Pro- 
duction of these makes for some waste. He 
thinks where small sizes are needed much of 
the waste produced in obtaining the larger 
pieces can be utilized profitably. 

Harry B. Krausz, of Canton, Miss., discussed 
the small dimension problem from the manu- 
facturer’s point of view. The committee has 
developed a booklet on the manufacture, han- 
dling and seasoning of small dimension stock, 
In this connection Mr. Oxholm remarked that 
on the question of seasoning the committee has 
found itself up against it. However, there has 
been a recent development, he added, that prom- 
ises much. _For example, its backers expect to 
reduce the drying time of oak from 31 days to 
3% days. So far as can now be determined 
the results are satisfactory, but tests will be 
continued during most of this year before a 
definite announcement is made. 

Mr. Krausz said he was knocked cold by the 
director’s announcement about the new kiln 
drying process. He said he thought his com- 
pany had developed about the last word in kiln 
drying dimension stock and told of the various 
types of kilns in use at the Canton plant. Mr. 
Krausz said the problems mentioned by Mr. 
Colesworthy as a consumer are virtually the 
same met by his company as a producer of small 
dimension stock. There followed a very inter- 
esting and frank discussion of these problems 
and the need for their solution in order that 
the manufacturer may proceed with greater 
certainty concerning the needs of the market. 


Urges Thorough Knowledge 


Paul D. Kneeland, of the Kneeland Morrill 
Lumber Co., Worcester, Mass., warned lumber- 
men who find business not so good to avoid 


going into the small dimension business unless 
thoroughly informed concerning it. He pointed 
out that the consumer will buy from the di- 
mension manufacturer if he can do so cheaper 
than he can manufacture the stock himself, and 
not otherwise. A plant that can keep its over- 
head and costs down will be able to sell di- 
mension at a profit cheaper than the consuming 
industries can make it for themselves, he said. 
The thing that small dimension manufacturers 
must emphasize is to keep going full blast. In 
order to do this they must vary their markets. 
For example, if they are producing only for the 
automobile trade their market will go up and 
down with that trade. He thought that the 
growing use of standard lengths in different 
dimension stocks was most encouraging. Con- 
sumers not using standard material would be 
charged a higher price, thus promoting the use 
of standard sizes, and by the same token help- 
ing the evenness of production. 

J. C. Eakle, of the Tennessee Products Cor- 
poration, Nashville, participated in the discus- 
sion briefly. While interested primarily in wood 
distillation, his company has branched out into 
the dimension field. One trouble experienced 
was that when the company’s mills cut 30-inch 
stock somebody came along who wanted 26- 
inch stuff. If the mills cut 20 inches the de- 
mand was for 19 inches etc. Mr. Eakle strongly 
endorsed the suggestion of ‘Messrs. Colesworthy, 
Krausz and Kneeland concerning greater stand- 
ardization, one of the problems on which the 
special committee is working. 

George W., Sisson, jr., of the American Paper 
& Pulp Association, suggested the advisability 
of holding more frequent meetings, say, twice a 
year. There was some discussion but no defi- 
nite decision was reached. Mr. Colesworthy 
said it had occurred to him that it would be a 
fine thing for members of the committee to be- 
come better acquainted, and he suggested that 
they have a dinner in connection with the an- 
nual meeting, since most of them arrive the day 
before the meeting. He said it could be made 
a Dutch treat, not calling for an expenditure 
of committee funds. This suggestion was re- 
ceived with approval. 

FE. E. Hunt, secretary of the committee, pre- 
sented a financial report, showing that the 
treasury is in good condition. 





Lumbermen’s Exhibit Attracts 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 5.—With scores of 
persons daily passing through the building ex- 
hibits maintained in the new Architects Build- 
ing here, no part of the displays is attracting 
more notice than the room, built in one corner 
of the second floor by lumbermen. 

This room, with its handsome paneled wood 
walls, Upson relief ceiling and Cellized wood 
floor, forms only a part of the exhibits which 
are shown on the first and second floors of the 
building, but the unusual features of its con- 
struction have brought numerous prospective 
home builders to inspect it. 

The room, the last word in home construc- 
tion, shows decidedly the return to the early 
colonial types of building, The floor, con- 
structed of random width oak planks with 
walnut pegs, is vermin proof. 

Four kinds of wood are used in the distinctive 
paneling of the walls—oak, black walnut, gum 
and Arkansas soft pine. The beautiful art 
glass windows were donated to the lumber 
companies. The ceiling is distinctive, being 
an Upson relief ceiling. 

This material, in fact, most any of the build- 
ing materials used in the room with the excep- 
tion of the art glass electric fixtures and one 
or two other items, all may be obtained from 
any lumber dealer who participated in the con- 
struction of the room. Lumber dealers who 
had a part in the construction of the walls, 
flooring and ceiling of the room are the Bran- 
num-Keene Lumber Co., the Capitol Lumber 
Co., FForbes-Hubbard-Scearce companies, R. S. 
Foster Lumber Co., Indianapolis Lumber Co., 
Johnson-Maas Co., and the Burnet-Binford 
Lumber Co 
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Foresters Review Recent Developments 


Possibility of Growing Trees Quickly for Manufacture of Synthetic Lumber Discussed— 
State Governor Doubts Whether Yield Tax Encourages Reforestation 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 5.—Out of the 
annual meeting of the American Forestry As- 
sociation which closed here last week emerged 
several definite objectives to which those in 
attendance committed themselves unanimously, 
and which they adopted in the form of resolu- 
tions. The convention: 


Approved a Government plan to appropri- 
ate $50,000,000 for the purchase of additional 
forest land in the States east of the Missis- 
sippi River, and endorsed the Clarke-McNary 
bill which would provide for the immediate 
expenditure of $3,000,000 for the purpose. 

Declared for better fire protection. 

Approved proposed Federal and State meas- 
ures which would encourage more tree plant- 
ing. 

Approved the Shipstead-Nolan bill designed 
to protect waters along the international 
boundary. 

Urged that lands now held as Indian reser- 
vations be converted into national forests. 

Opposed breaking up nationally owned lands 
into parcels and distributing them to States in 
which they are located. 

Approved forest tax law reform as exem- 
plified by the Wisconsin forest crop law, and 
urged income tax changes which would per- 
mit expenditures for reforestation to be 
charged as operating expenses. 

Opposed any movement which would open 
national parks to private exploitation. 

Urged consolidation of State-owned parks. 

Urged State nurseries to supply seedlings 
at nominal prices to those who wish to begin 
reforestation projects. 


The convention extended over three days, 
April 29 and 30 and May 1, the last day being 
occupied with a visit to the wood conversion 
plants of the Weyerhaeuser interests at Cloquet, 
Minn., and the Cloquet forest experiment sta- 
tion. 

President George D. Pratt presided at the 
opening session at the Hotel Radisson Tuesday, 
April 29. Mr. Pratt, in his annual address, 
took occasion to thank such organizations as 
the Izaak Walton League, Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs and Friends of the Forests for their 
co-operation in conservation work, and said he 
would like to see a great deal of attention de- 
voted to emphasizing the recreational features 
of conservation as well as the more utilitarian 
aspects of timber growing and stream protec- 
tion. 

Speaks of the State’s Responsibility 


Gov. Theodore Christianson of Minnesota 
spoke on “The State’s Responsibility in Safe- 
guarding Its Natural Resources.” 

To the individual, immediate economic ad- 
vantage is a more impelling incentive than 
the welfare of remote descendants, the speaker 
pointed out. Still, those descendants have 
their rights—rights in no way secondary to 
those of the people who are here today. It 
becomes necessary then, for men and women 
living now to impose upon themselves certain 
restraints and restrictions in dealing with 
the things which belong partly to the future. 
The policy of letting everybody do as he 
pleases has been the most costly blunder the 
American people have committed. 

I used to think that cut-over lands might 
be reforested by the individual owners of large 
tracts if they were freed from the burden of 
heavy ad valorem taxes and given the privi- 
lege of paying a yield tax instead. My faith 
is not wholly gone, but it has weakened be- 
cause of my experience with the Minnesota 
yield tax law. Now it appears doubtful 
whether the yield tax principle ever will be 
applied on a large scale in this State. 


In the absence of Nils Olsen, chief of the 
bureau of agricultural economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, his paper on 
“Land Utilization as a National Problem” was 


read by L. S. Gray, economist in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington. 

We have no right to oppose the expansion 
of agriculture in new areas, where through 
changed economic conditions, it has become 
prefitable, said Mr. Olsen in his paper. But 
the Federal Government and the States are 
confronted with the problem of dealing con- 
structively with the resulting conditions in 
the areas -where agriculture has become un- 
profitable. This requires the formulation of 
a comprehensive program of land utilization. 
Such program should involve the classification 
of land in areas which are found to be sub- 
marginal for farming and the development of 
an economic program for such areas. 


Elwood Wilson, president of the Canadian 
Forestry Association, was introduced and spoke 
briefly, saying his organization owes a great 
deal to the American group, particularly in the 
way of inspiration. 


Discusses Forest Reconstruction 


Dean C. W. Coffey, of the agricultural col- 
lege, University of Minnesota, presided at the 
Tuesday afternoon session. The first speaker 
was Ward Shepard, forester of the National 
Conservation Committee, who talked on “Forest 
Reconstruction.” ‘Mr. Shepard made three ma- 
jor recommendations relative to the rehabilita- 
tion of forests in the Lake States. He advocated 
extending the forest fire patrol system to all 
forests, expanding Government acquisition of 
cut-over lands, and prevention of destructive 
forest cutting. 

The talk of Dr. Raphael Zon, director of the 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station, was 
covered on page 57 of last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He spoke on “A 
Close-Up of Lake States Problems.” 

Mrs. Sam Rask, president of the Minnesota 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, suggested inclu- 
sion of forestry, fire prevention, fish and game 
propagation and allied subjects in the studies 
of public school pupils. Because immediate 
changes in the curricula of the schools are 
manifestly impossible, she proposed that until 
such inclusion is feasible means be found to 
send demonstration teams to the schools to 
present these subjects in a forceful manner 
which would stress their need. 

“Where the Farm Ends and the Forest Be- 
gins” was the subject assigned to Alexander 
Legge, chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
but Mr. Legge was unable to attend and the 
subject was assigned to Dr. F. B. Bomberger, 
assistant chief of the division of co-operative 
marketing. “While many people think of re- 
forestation in terms of large areas, it is very 
important to agriculture that the so-called 
woodlot be restored,” he said. “In the past 
the woodlot has played an important part in 
the prosperity of our farmers.” 

The annual banquet of the association was 
held the evening of April 29, at the Hotel 
Radisson, with Chancellor L, D. Coffman, of 
the University of Minnesota, in the role of toast- 
master. The first speaker of the evening, Staf- 
ford King, chairman of the conservation com- 
mittee of the American Legion, said that “out 
of the war the American Legion brought a 
natural aversion to waste, destruction, exploita- 
tion, and death.” Urging that the Quetico for- 
est in Canada and lands on this side of the 
border be combined in a gigantic memorial for- 
est, Mr. King warned his audience to “remember 
that God never repaints a masterpiece once 
marred by the hand of man.” 


A Definition of Conservation 


“Conservation is more than planting a few 
trees and protecting a few fish,” said Glenn 
Frank, president of the University of Wisconsin. 


Socially considered, he said, the conserya- 
tion movement is symbolic of the fact that, 
as a people, we are in a kind of twilight zone 
between the exploitation of the American con- 
tinent and the enrichment of an American 
culture, using the term culture in the broad 
sense of the whole fabric of American life, 
Conservation means a _ sustained effort to 
make good the mistakes of our pioneer fore- 
fathers. We are not suffering from the lack 
of an intelligently conceived conservation 
program. We are suffering from lack of a 
conservation mind. * * * First, we should de- 
velop public forests; second, we should every- 
where maintain a working co-operation be- 
tween the Government and tthe private owners 
of timber lands that will make reforestation 
economical and feasible; third, we should 
maintain a constant and comprehensive re- 
search and information service from State or 
Federal laboratories to the private owners of 
forest lands; fourth, we should, I think, ex- 
ercise some degree of public oversight over 
forest land, even when privately owned, to 
insure a continuing productivity. 


H. L. Russell, dean of the college of forestry, 
University of Wisconsin, presided at the 
Wednesday morning session. 

“The next step in forest taxation will be 
easier because pioneering work has been done 
and numerous plans tried, some with fair suc- 
cess,” said William Mauthe, chairman of the 
Wisconsin Conservation Commission, the first 
speaker. 

Some still hold the opinion that forest tax 
laws are primarily an easement of tax bur- 
dens for the timber owners, he pointed out. 
As a matter of fact the forest crop tax laws 


are the direct outcome of economic conditions - 


in the cut-over regions. The demand came 
chiefly from counties facing bankruptcy. No 
taxes whatever were paid upon millions of 
acres of cut-over lands which reverted back 
to the counties. Mr. Mauthe said that land 
now delinquent in tax payments in Wisconsin 
totals 4,500,000 acres, in Minnesota, 6,000,000 
acres and in Michigan 9,000,000 acres. Most 
of this is unsuitable for farming and suitable 
for forests, he added. 

Some local communities must either lose the 
entire tax income from a large portion of the 
cut-over land or be content with a smaller 
annual tax until the land is restored to pro- 
ductivity, he declared. He detailed provisions 
of the forest tax laws of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Michigan, saying he believed Wis- 
consin has the best law, since it provides a 
flat 10-cent rate per acre annually, to which 
the State adds another 10 cents, as an advance 
to the counties against the yield tax of 10 
percent of the value of the stumpage when 
the timber is cut. Payment of the State’s 
share is guaranteed by continuing appropria- 
tions, and approximately 300,000 acres already 
are listed under the Wisconsin law, Mr. 
Mauthe said. 


Private Forestry Possibilities and Handicaps 


In his address W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis. 
president of the Holt Lumber Co., drew largely 
upon his own experience. He showed by spe- 
cific examples how increasing successive annual 
tax levies force cutting of timber and aban- 
doning of cut-over lands. He also cited demon- 
strations of the economies of selective cutting. 
His paper, practically in full, follows: 

Timber is a natural resource which is differ- 
ent from minerals and oil. When a mine is 
worked out or an oil well ceases to flow, it 
is done forever, but when a forest is cut, it 
may, under favorable conditions, grow again, 
the same as any other crop. Why then do 


we find everywhere millions of acres of de- 
nuded, barren lands, and only scattering and 
feeble efforts being made to replace the for- 
ests with more forests? 

There are many good reasons why this is 
true, which have been given so often that they 
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are familiar to all of us. One reason is that 
we have always been more farm conscious 
than forest conscious, The removal-of trees 
was necessary in order to grow crops for food. 

Only a few years ago many articles were 
written to prove that we must hurry the 
clearing of more land, and practice more in- 
tensive farming of all of our agricultural 
lands, in order to produce enough food to 
keep from starvation the teeming millions of 
the world. Even up to 10 years ago we, in 
the Lake States, thought most of our cut- 
over lands would be wanted for farms, and 
they had a value for that purpose and every- 
pody paid taxes on such lands, in the con- 
fident hope of some time, in the not distant 
future, seeing beautiful farms and happy 
homes, where there was then a wilderness of 
stumps and brush. Some of this has come 
true, but the farm business has been overdone, 
and it has not been possible for the farmer to 
keep up to the lumberman in clearing land 
and making farms. During the same time 
taxes have increased by leaps and bounds, so 
that in a very short time the taxes paid have 
exceeded the possible value of the land, and 
and millions of acres have been let go for 
taxes, and have reverted to the States or 
counties, where they have become a menace 
to the communities where they are situated, 
as they no longer raise an annual crop of 
taxes, and the remaining lands, such as for- 
ests, farms, resorts, villages and cities, have 
to assume the additional burden of taxation. 

Twenty-five years ago, the taxation of cut- 
over land was not so high as to cause much of 
it to go back to the State or county for taxes, 
but recently, especially within the last 10 
years, it has become a problem and the amount 
of delinquent land is increasing very rapidly. 
Here is an illustration of what has happened, 
taken from my own experience. 


Cut-over Lands Abandoned to Taxing Bodies 


A tract of 1,600 acres, cut over about 1885, 
has never since then had any timber on it. 
It is about 15 miles from the nearest railroad 
and settlement, and is unsalable for any pur- 
pose at present. During the last 25 years the 
taxes have increased as follows: During the 
first 5 years the taxes amounted to 15 cents 
per acre, during the second 5 years 18 cents 
per acre, during the third 5 years 49 cents 
per acre, during the fourth 5 years $1.48 per 
acre, and during the fifth 5 years $1.14 per 
acre. The last five years showed a slight de- 
cline, due to the efforts of the owners to get 
the assessment reduced. This particular tract 
was taxed less than the average of cut-over 
lands but it shows the increase and explains 
why in the last 10 years so much land has 
been let go for taxes. A ‘town chairman with 
whom I had many a battle over assessments 
and taxes, said to me once, “It is contrary to 
law to confiscate a man’s property, but it is 
possible to accomplish the same result in a 
legal way, and that is through taxes. The 
only profitable crop this cut-over land will 
raise is taxes, and by taxing it up to the limit 
that you will pay, the people will in a few 
years have received in taxes more than the 
value of the land. At the same time it is bet- 
ter for the towns to keep the taxes just below 
the point where the owners will let them go 
for taxes, for otherwise they will revert to the 
counties and there will be no further revenue 
from such land.” What he suggested has 
happened, the taxes have been increased to a 
point where the owners can not afford to pay 
them, the lands are rapidly being abandoned 
and no longer produce any revenue. The pub- 
lic has already received in taxes more than 
the entire value of the lands and has spent 
the money, and now the towns and counties 
face bankruptcy. 


High Taxes Hasten Timber Cutting 


A similar increase in taxes explains to a 
large extent why the owners of standing tim- 
ber are cutting it as fast as possible. 

A tract of 1,229 acres of mixed hardwood 
and hemlock, with a small sprinkling of pine 
(most of the pine having been cut 40 years 
ago), was taxed during the last 25 years as 
follows: During the first 5 years $1.88 per 
acre, during the second 5 years $3.23 per acre, 
during the third 5 years $5.83 per acre, during 
the fourth 5 years $10.36 per acre, and dur- 
ing the fifth 5 years $10.03 per acre. The in- 
terest on the value of this tract at 6 percent 
simple interest, plus the taxes, amounts to 


about 10 percent per annum. On March 1, 
1913, the Government says it was worth about 
$4 per thousand stumpage, so now it- should 
be worth $10.80 per thousand stumpage to 
cover taxes and interest, but as a matter of 
fact it is worth no more than it was in 1913. 
Consequently the owner realizes all he can on 
it and gets the money into a more profitable 
investment as rapidly as he can. He can not 
be induced to grow more timber under such 
conditions. 

Forest fires are a constant menace, and not 
only kill considerable timber, but the fire pro- 
tection and suppression require a large ex- 
penditure of money and effort. These are 
some of the evident difficulties in the way of 
private forestry. 

What we are interested in is what we can 
do about it. With regard to the cut-over 
lands, they must be assessed and taxed at a 
rate which will permit of their being used 
for growing forests, not on the basis of their 
being used for growing annual crops. The 
land which is suitable for reforestation should 
be set aside for that purpose. This is at- 
tempted to be done by the Wisconsin forest 
crop law, under which land may be accepted 
by the Wisconsin Conservation Commission, 
and thereafter taxed at 20 cents per acre per 
year, the owner paying half of the tax and 
the State half. When timber is cut, 10 per- 
cent of its then stumpage value has to be 
paid to the State to reimburse it for the 
amount it has paid as taxes. This is a long 
step in the solution 
of the problem. It 
may be that experi- 
ence will show that 
the annual tax is still 
too high, and _ the 
severance tax also 
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too high, but if so, 
the State will have to 
meet the situation by 
making the tax so 


W. A. HOLT, 


Oconto, Wis.; 
Discussed Private fair that private capi- 
Forestry tal will find it possi- 


ble to grow timber. 

When timber has been cut clean and the land 
burnt over, killing the small growth, it takes 
nature a long time to replace the forest with 
valuable timber. If fire is kept out, a certain 
amount of timber will come up quickly but 
it takes a long time to grow such timber as 
the pine, hemlock, maple, birch, basswood, and 
elm we have been cutting. The rapidity of 
the growth depends of course on the character 
of the soil, the amount of moisture and the 
weather. By selecting the best soil, which 


can be done where so much land is available, . 


it should be possible to increase the rapidity 
of growth. I am not sure but that our for- 
esters will find it possible to use some form 
of fertilizer, and there are also many places 
where irrigation can be made use of in dry 
times at small expense, as Wisconsin and 
Michigan have innumerable small _ spring 
creeks and lakes. But to grow hardwood tim- 
ber from seedlings by private enterprise seems 
almost hopeless. Mature maple stumpage is 


only worth about $5 per thousand feet, and 
unless the price of maple lumber increases » 


immensely, it seems to be hopeless to. raise 
such timber and pay the cost and carrying 
charges. Softwood is somewhat different as it 
grows more rapidly, and no doubt some day 
small tracts of pine will be grown as in other 


countries, which will supply local mills and 
factories, but none of the large sawmills such 
as have devoured the logs in the past. Much 
of this timber can be used for paper while 
still young and small, and some planting is 
being done by paper companies, and this with 
proper encouragement may be greatly in- 
creased. The difficulty here is that the value 
of the product is so low that it is likely to 
be eaten up in costs. There is a possibility of 
the value increasing when the virgin stands 
of timber have disappeared. I believe that 
further study will develop types of trees 
which will grow more rapidly than any which 
are now growing in natural forests. Wonder- 
ful improvements have been made in growing 
other crops; why not forest crops? 

'The manufacture of boards and other prod- 
ucts from wood fiber is in its infancy and in 
this business the small timber can also be 
used, so it will not be necessary to wait for 
so many years before harvesting a crop. 
Wood fiber is a most valuable material for 
many purposes now, and new uses will be 
found as more intensive study is given to it. 
I think the utilization of our idle lands may 
be possible along these lines, provided the 
costs can be held down. As cheap lumber 
disappears, its place may be taken to some 
extent by substitutes manufactured from 
wood fiber. It can never equal the great vol- 
ume of the lumber production of the present. 


Selective Cutting Offers Opportunities 


There is one way in which the life of the 
lumber industry can be prolonged. If all lum- 
bermen had started 25 years ago to log selec- 
tively, cutting the mature timber and leaving 
the rest to grow, many mills might now have 
a timber supply for perpetual operation. It 
was not practical then, and is not now, except 
where it is encouraged by wise legislation and 
intelligent co-operation by State and local of- 
ficials. The Forest Service has demonstrated, 
and practical lumbermen, know, that small 
trees, especially hardwoods, cost more to 
manufacture than the product is worth. It 
is only by figuring that all the overhead and 
general expense is borne by the large timber, 
that anyone figures he can afford to cut small 
timber. If, however, we would cut the large, 
mature timber only, we would realize perhaps 
75 percent or 80 percent of the value of the 
entire tract and have perhaps half of the 
timber left. As the opening up to the sun 
by the thinning out of the forests, greatly in- 
creases the annual growth, it is possible in a 
few years to make a second cutting, and 
periodically thereafter. As the larger logs 
can be logged much cheaper than the small 
logs, the cost of operation in most cases will 
be less than clean cutting. Of course, it is 
necessary that the taxes be reduced'by the 
local authorities, or the land be put under the 
forest crop law. It is also necessary that 
proper fire protection be furnished, but that 
is entirely possible if proper fire patrols and 
fire departments are maintained. The Wis- 
consin Conservation Commission is doing 
some very constructive work along this line 
and will in time solve the problem of fire pro- 
tection in Wisconsin. The State Conservation 
Commission of Michigan is also operating 
successfully in fire protection and I believe 
the State of Minnesota also, though I am not 
familiar with that State. 

Some lumber companies are operating along 
the line of selective cutting, one in particular, 
the Goodman Lumber Co., having laid out its 
work with a view to selective cutting and con- 
tinuous operation. Our own company is cut- 
ting one tract of timber in this way, and so 
far the results have been very satisfactory. 
Selective cutting seems to me tto be the best 
way to perpetuate the forests if done by pri- 
vate enterprise. I have not attempted to dis- 
cuss forestry as it can be carried on by the 
State. or Federal governments. There the 
great problem of taxes is eliminated, money 
can be borrowed if necessary at mueh lower 
rates than by individuals, and it is possible 
to have large solid blocks of land together. 
But the problem of forest maintenance and 
reproduction can be solved by the aid of the 
things I have suggested, together with many 
other things that will be seen to be #recessary 
as the work progresses. The sooner it is 
started on a large scale the sooner we will 
have new forests. Reforestation by the Fed- 
eral and State governments should be pushed 
on a large scale at once, and reforestation by 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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Says Retailers Must Bury Outworn Traditions 


Advised to Look Through Materials to Finished Building and to Control the Job 
From First Contact With Customer to Settlement 


PitrspurGcH, Pa., May 6.—Representatives of 
member firms of the Associated Leaders of 
Lumber & Fuel Dealers of America attended a 
meeting in the Fort Pitt Hotel hefe last Fri- 
day called by Arthur A. Hood, president of the 
organization. About seventy-five were present, 
representing firms in western Pennsylvania, 
eastern Ohio, and West Virginia, and heard a 
stirring address by Mr. Hood in the forenoon 
and an equally stirring round-table discussion 
led by him in the afternoon. 

Among problems considered was means of 
securing first mortgage money to bring home 
construction out of its present slump. “Home 
construction depends on the development of new 
sources of first mortgage money,” said Mr. 
Hood. He urged an aggressive merchandising 
and advertising campaign as one of the means 
of alleviating the situation. The 5-year amor- 
tization factor is said to figure largely in first 
mortgage funds. There is said to be plenty of 
second mortgage money. 

While the total volume’ of construction has 
fallen off considerably, due mostly to over- 
building in many localities, dealers reported 
apartment construction in tristate territory to 
be on the increase, generally speaking. 

Among those present were Earl Lesher, of 
Cleveland, and John Welsh, of Warren, Ohio. 
Mr. Lesher spoke briefly, stating that he be- 
lieved these meetings invaluable. Mr. Welsh 
also spoke briefly near the close of the round- 
table discussion, telling how the dealers in War- 
ren, Ohio, and vicinity had dealt with the mail 
order houses. He said the dealers and the con- 
tractors got together and showed the home 
builders how they could save 10 to 20 percent 
by patronizing the dealers and contractors at 
home and thus help out the local labor situation. 

Davis N. Glass, of the Keystone Lumber Co., 
and Edwin M. Hill, of the E. M. Hill Lumber 
Co., both of Pittsburgh, were present as rep- 
resentatives of the only two Pittsburgh firms 
in the organization, both having joined re- 
cently. 

Mr. Hood spoke rapidly and crowded a lot 
of information into his talks to the gathering. 
In pointing out facts that lumber dealers must 
face, he said that the cost of building is too 
high and the profit to lumber dealers too low, 
assigning as one of the reasons the fact that in 
too many cases the contractor’s credit is broken 
down. In one large city last year, he said, 
twenty large contractors built most of the homes 
and at the end of the year not one cleaned 
up with the dealers from whom they got mate- 
rial, and 1,100 small dealers were delinquent, 
which means that control of the industry is in 
weak hands. 

Fifteen billion feet of lumber is going through 
the retail yards now into normal channels, said 
the speaker, and to this should be added this 
year 1,000,000,000 feet for new homes, 1,000,- 
000,000 feet for modernizing old homes, and 
3,000,000,000 feet for additional farm building 
construction. And this added quantity can be 
merchandised, he said, by the use of proper 
methods. 

Mr. Hood holds that the objective of the 
capable lumber dealer should be 10 percent net 
profit, or a three-times turnover of capital an- 
nually, which can be attained through con- 
trolled merchandising. ~ 


Suggests “Graveyard” to Bury Traditions 


To make effective proper merchandising 
methods and a controlled market in the lumber 
industry, Mr. Hood said the lumber industry 
must forget the traditions of yesterday and es- 
tablish new fundamental policies on which to 
operate business. According to his view, the 


lumber dealer ought to have a private grave- 
yard in which to bury traditions that are the 
enemy of progress. Among the traditions which 
he thought should be buried, he listed the fol- 
lowing : 

1—Emphasis on price in selling: The old-time 
dealer eats, sleeps, and talks prices. He must 
forget price and keep his mind first of all 
on salesmanship, and drive home the idea that 
what he has to offer is better than the buyer’s 
money. 

2—He must bury the idea of scouring the 
market for cheap material to beat competi- 
tion. 


3—He must bury his inclination to cater to 
non-profitable speculative builders, who play 
one dealer against the other. If he quotes a 
low price and the market goes up, he is the 
loser, and if it goes down the speculative 
builder goes to some other dealer and gets a 
lower price. 


4—He must bury contractor-competitor con- 
trol of prices. If a contractor comes in with 
a competitor’s price, he should be allowed to 
walk out, because if he is permitted to beat 
down the dealer as he aims to do, there is no 
profit for anyone. 


5—He must not depend on the contractor 
for consumer contact. Fifteen billion feet of 
lumber flows out every year, and yet the con- 
tractor and the man in overalls bossing the 
job are the fellows who do the selling. 


6—He must shun inadequate advertising. 
The third largest manufacturer of cigarets 
spent last year in advertising more than the 
entire lumber industry combined, which spent 
only one-fifth as much as the wiring, heating 
and plumbing interests, although it represents 
31 percent of the cost of a home. 


7—He must bury his inclination to struggle 
for contractor’s lumber bills. There is no good 
to be gained nor profit to be made in getting 
these small bills, which are only a small part 
of the whole. The dealer must look through 
these bills to the whole house and go after 
the completed job. 


8—He must bury the habit of letting the 
contractor specify grades of lumber. 

9-—He must get rid of the idea of his market 
being “different.” Conditions and problems are 
about the same everywhere. This is just an 
alibi for mental laziness, says Mr. Hood. 
These dealers say the good old times will 
come back, he says, and they look back to 
times when business was great, and expect 
its return, but won’t see it. There are too 
many outside factors now to bring back the 
old ways without a struggle. The mail order 
houses and chain builders and other factors 
will prevent their return unless the dealer 
wakes up. 


10—He must bury the idea of looking upon 
the retail lumber yard as the supply house 
for the community. The lumberman must 
think of himself not as a supply house, but 
in terms of the service he can and does ren- 
der the community. 


What the Dealer Owes the Public 


Mr. Hood said the lumber dealer owes his 
public— 

1—Dependable building advice and not just 
to carry stocks of materials. He must look 
through the materials to the completed build- 
ing. 

2—-A place where the builder may get un- 
biased and sound financing advice. The banks, 
building and loan associations, real estate men 
and contractors all discuss financing from 
their own viewpoint, but the lumber dealer 
can sit back in an unbiased position and ad- 
vise the home builder which plan it is advis- 
able to adopt. : ° 

3—Guaranteed materials, which will afford 
satisfaction to consumer. Mr. Hood illustrat- 
ed this with a chart showing five automobiles 
in a race for control: (1) mail order houses; 
(2) chain builder and constructor of standard- 


ized homes, who has declared his intention of 
eliminating the retail dealer’s profits; (3) the 
speculative builder who now erects 40 percent 
of the new homes in the United States; (4) 
the small contractor; (5) the lumber dealer, 

In the race the small contractor’s car must 
lose because he has neither the resources nor 
the capacity to win such a grueling race. If 
the mail order, the chain, the realtor, or the 
speculative builder car wins, the lumber deal. 
er is eliminated from the profit viewpoint. So 
the dealer must win or go out. 

“How can he win” asks Mr. Hood. “By 
getting the contractor to lay up his car and 
become the dealer’s mechanician; in other 
words, to team up.” 

There are five factors in building—design, 
finance, materials, workmanship and _ super- 
vision, says Mr. Hood. The first three of these 
are the dealer’s job; workmanship is the con- 
tractor’s job, and supervision is the combined 
job of both the contractor and the dealer. 
The proportion in favor of the dealer in these 
five factors is four to two. Therefore, if in 
the team-up the dealer puts his resources 
behind the contractor's resources, the contrac- 
tor should recognize that the dealer advertises 
and gets work for him and sells his labor 
and skill, and in view of this big fact he 
should help create business and help the 
dealer close it and keep it non-competitive, 

Contact the consumer in every sale, and in 
this contact with the consumer, work with 
your contractor and help him, Mr. Hood said. 
Where you don’t appear in a sale, that sale 
is someone else’s. Where you do, you can 
create sales by pointing out obvious needs to 
the home builder, and what is more, create 
friends. 

The consumer now measures the value of 
what he wants by asking how much money 
it will cost him. Under the time payment 
plans now in use, don’t quote complete prices, 
but figure out for his benefit what the month- 
ly payments will be. His dream fades before 
complete figures, but if you tell how much a 
month his home will cost him, he sees where 
he can afford to build, or if a farmer, he says 
to himself it will earn its way. 


Points to Be Considered 


In concluding the meeting at the end of the 
round-table discussion, Mr. Hood mentioned a 
number of points to be considered by the dealer 
ambitious to increase his business, embracing 
the following: 


Include a line of conservatively-selected spe- 
cialties. Look at items needed in various 
jobs and enlarge your line to meet these 
needs. 

Revitalize your organization and make your 
meen think. I am a lumber salesman myself, 
said Mr. Hood, and 50 percent of the men in 
that line are going to lose out and the other 
half are going to do better than ever. I advise 
you all to attend the Associated Leaders’ con- 
vention in Chicago in October. 


Aim at better earnings and compensation, 
particularly in small yards. 


Use more intelligent salesmanship. 


By sales, divert profits from direct sellers 
and cut-price dealers. 


Note the definite tendency to the enlarged 
territory market. A lumber yard is entitled to 
deliver as far as it can profitably do so, and 
this is going to eliminate many yards. 

Aim at a better turnover. 


Seek many merchandising advantages that 
a competitor can’t duplicate. 

Your power to share your Associated Lead- 
ers’ franchise is most valuable; you can in- 
vite business relations with whom you may 
desire. 

Merge into your organization the best brains 
in the industry. 

Permanent advantage is the reward of the 
pioneer. There are 2,000 eligible now to mem- 
bership in the Associated Leaders, who can 
have the advantage of the pioneer, 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


y 2-15—National Fire Protection Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 


May 14-15—Dimension Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 


May 16—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Spring meeting. 

May 19—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland, Ore. Semiannual meeting, board of 
directors. 


May 20—Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla, 


May 20-21—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

May 21—West Side Hardwood Clab, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

May 21—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. An- 
nual, 

May 23—Aromatic Red Cedar Closet Lining Asso- 
ciation, Patten Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn. Gen- 
eral conference. 


June 10—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. 


Millwork Institute Reorganizes 


Fresno, CALir., May 3.—Following a meeting 
of the board of directors of the Millwork 
Institute of California, held here April 19, a 
program was agreed upon by which it is hoped 
to conduct the affairs of the organization for 
the greater benefit of its membership. 

It was first decided to move the offices 
of the institute from Los Angeles to Fresno, 
at 522-523 T. W. Patterson Building. The of- 
fice will be in charge of ‘Miss Caroline Wood, 
formerly secretary to H. T. Didesch, who will 
work under the direction of A. W. Bernhauer. 
L. G. Sterett will continue as manager of the 
trade promotion department. 

A finance committee has been appointed, 
which will control the income and expenses of 
the institute so that no indebtedness shall be 
incurred without the approval of this committee. 
In addition, a campaign will be staged to secure 
the reinstatement of those members who have 
allowed their membership to lapse. 

E. V. McClintock, of the Redwood Manu- 
facturers’ Co., Pittsburg, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed to the directorate to succeed Robert R. 
Leishman, resigned, while W. L. Leishman, of 
the Crown City Manufacturing Co., Pasadena, 
has been appointed a director to succeed H. C. 
Treff, resigned. 

A. J. Todhunter, chairman of the millwork 
schedules committee, will call a meeting of the 
entire committee to.consider a method of sched- 
ule compilation so that complete schedules may 
be usable throughout the State. 

H.T. Didesch, formerly secretary-manager, 
will henceworth be located at Oakland, where 


he is taking charge of the local association ac- 
tivities of the East Bay millwork group. 

The next convention of the Millwork Insti- 
tute of California will be held on Aug. 8 and 9 
at the Huntington Hotel in Pasadena, and a 
special program committee will be appointed 
well in advance of this meeting so that a well- 
thought-out program embracing subjects of 
vital interest to every member may be presented. 


(aa eananaeaaaen: 


Oklahomans in Short Course 


STILLWATER, O'KLA., May 5.—More than sev- 
enty-five Oklahoma lumbermen met here April 
24 and 25 at the Oklahoma State Agricultural 
& Mineral College for the annual lumbermen’s 
short course. H. Clay Potts was director and 
among the speakers were E, E. Woods, secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City; W. A. Stacey, of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association, Chi- 
cago; H. C. Eaton, of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, and Harold S. Crosby, 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City. H. N. Wheeler, of the 











This quartet of lumbermen were among the 
speakers at the Oklahoma short course. From 
left to right they are: E. E. Woods, secretary, 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 
City, Mo.; W. A. Stacey, American Wood 
Preservers’ Association, Chicago; H. C. Eaton, 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La., 
and Harold S. Crosby, National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Kansas City, Mo. 





Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 


Drewed EXTRA STANDARD” 

















JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 

















VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17= 17 








Have You a 
Problem to Solve? 


Lumbermen 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
i **Logging’’ will tell 


and turpentine economically? 
you how. An_ invaluable 
reference book for logging 
superintendents, timber 
owners, etc. 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
American Lumberman 


LOGGING 


By Ralph C. Bryant 


431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 
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Attendants at the Oklahoma retail lumbermen’s short course held April 24 and 25 at the Oklahoma State Agricultural & Mineral College 
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WIGGINS 


are used by many of America’s largest card 
users—superiority of engraving and the 
convenience of the book for.n 
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The John B. W Company - 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Die Embossers 
1108 Fullerton Avenue 


CHICAGO 





Every House Bill You Sell 











Insures 

Materials and Construction 
This is one way to win the confidence of 
your customers and guarantee them full 
value for their money. Dealers in all parts 
of the country are giving this Protection 


Policy to every customer. It'll pay you 
well to doit inthefuture. Investigate now! 
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’ Forest Service, delivered an address which was 


illustrated by lantern slides. C. E. Sharp, of 
Oklahoma City, a former president of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was 
another of the speakers before the short course, 
while at the banquet, held in the evening, Roy 
T. Hoke, of Stillwater, was toastmaster. 


Coopers in Annual Session 


St. Louis, Mo., May 6.—Over 300 represent- 
atives of the cooperage industry are gathered 
in this city for the fifteenth annual convention 
of the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America. The sessions will last three days 
and the headquarters of the meeting is at the 
Jefferson Hotel. 

Tuesday morning, the first session of the con- 
vention, was taken up by the appointments and 
meetings of the various committees. The after- 
noon was given over to a session of the tight 
coopers’ group presided over by H. A. Well- 
ford, vice president of the association. Stand- 
ardization was the principal topic of discussion, 
which was opened by N. H. Steidel of the 
United States bureau of standards. 

In brief, Mr, Steidel outlined the benefits to 
be derived by the industry from the use of a 
standard grade-mark branded into the finished 
product. This, when accepted and adopted, 
would have a two-fold use. The buyer would 
be protected by the brand of the barrel and 
the manufacturer would be in a position to 
compete fairly with the ungraded cheap product 
that from time to time floods the market. 

The method of grade branding would be very 
similar to that at present used by the lumber 
industry in marking the various grades and 
species of the woods by reliable dealers under 
the inspection of association men qualified by 
experience and education to pass upon the 
grade. A lively discussion among the delegates 
followed Mr. Steidel’s talk. 

Among other points brought out at this ses- 
sion was the question of planing staves at the 
mill. A recommendation that staves be planed 
on both sides before kiln drying was referred 
to the committee on grade rules. This will 
in a degree affect the price of the lumber sold 
by the mills to the cooperage men. 


Southwestern Ontarians Meet 


Toronto, Ont., May 5.—The Southwestern 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held a well attended meeting at the Hotel 
London, London, Ont., on May 2. M. F. 
Clatworthy, of London, occupied the chair. 
Secretary M. R. Bogart, of Chatham, in his 
report dealt with many matters of interest 
which had developed since the last meeting, in- 
cluding industrial accident prevention, trade ex- 
tension, advertising helps, mechanics’ lien act, 
mail order competition, car tally cards, reserve 
supply yards and the excursion to Cleveland 
which the association plans to take on May 
23-26. 

Following the secretary’s report, discussion 
revolved about the various subjects with which 
it dealt. An envelope stuffer, which is being 
distributed by the Union Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
of Toronto, for retailers to send to their cus- 
tomers, came in for commendation through a 
resolution, which also expressed the belief and 
suggested that the wholesalers should continue 
this effort and by co-operating with the retail- 
ers assist materially in co-ordinating trade 
extension in the industry as a whole. 

M. R. Bogart and J. L. Naylor reported upon 
the recent Industrial Accident Association con- 
vention held in Toronto. They were followed 
by W. H. Cox, who gave an excellent and most 
practical talk upon accident prevention. 

In connection with the Clean Yard contest 
among Southwestern association members,-: Sec- 
retary ‘Bogart reported that already he had 
received thirty-nine entries in the contest, 
twenty-four from firms which had never pre- 
viously taken part in the contest. 

Other matters relating to market conditions, 
trade ethics etc. were discussed and the meet- 
ing adjourned about 5 p. m. 


— 


Maryland Dealers Optimistic 


PittsBuRGH, Pa., May 6.—The Cumberland 
Lumber Institute of Cumberland, Md., affiliated 
with the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pensylvania, held a meeting last 
Wednesday night at the Cumberland Y. M, ¢ 
A., with several officials of the Western Penn. 
sylvania association in attendance. General con- 
ditions were discussed, and while business was 
slowed down this spring on account of yn- 
favorable weather, the representatives of ten 
Maryland firms present were optimistic. 

Harry R. Miller of the Cumberland Lumber 
Co., president of the institute, presided over 
the meeting. Brief addresses were made by 
the following representatives of the Pennsyi- 
vania association: Col. F. A. Moesta, of Kit- 
tanning, president; J. B. Wallace, of Pittsburgh, 
vice president; V. R. Mowry, Derry, director, 
and R. F. McCrea and M. W. Dickey, of 
Pittsburgh, secretary and field secretary, re. 
spectively. 


Plans Series of District Meetings 


Secretary J. F. Bryan, of the Illinois Lumber 
& Material Dealers’ Association, has sent a 
bulletin to the members of that organization, 
advising that plans are being made for a series 
of nine district meetings to be held in May, 
to be followed in June by a number of county 
and group meetings. Definite dates have been 
selected for three district meetings, as follows: 

Fourth district, La Salle, Tuesday, May 13, 


Third district, Galesburg, Wednesday, May 
14 


Second district, Dixon, Thursday, May 15. 


Other dates and places tentatively selected are 
as follows: 

Sixth district, Springfield, Tuesday, May 20. 

Seventh district, East St. Louis, Wednes- 
day, May 21. 


Ninth district, Carbondale, Thursday, May 
22 


Eighth district, place to be announced, 
Tuesday, May 27. 

Fifth district, place to be 
Wednesday, May 28. 

First district, place to be 
Thursday, May 29. 


These meetings will be altogether construc- 
tive in character, the principal subjects ‘for 
discussion to be “Building Industry’s Big Job,” 
“Retail Dealers’ Part of the Task,” and “Com- 
petition From the Outside.” 

In order to make the meetings as effective 
as possible, in addition to all the dealers and 
others interested, special invitations will be ex- 
tended to the local newspaper editors in the 
towns in which the meetings are held. 

The keynote of all the meetings will be the 
desirability of home owning and the benefits 
that will be derived by the communities at large 
through home building and home modernization 
campaigns in which the retail lumber dealers 
will actively participate. In his letter, Secre- 
tary Bryan says: 

The way to co-operate is to co-operate ac- 
tively and right now when co-ordinated effort 
is so badly needed. Now, as never before, is 
it necessary for retail dealers in our indus- 
try to get together and discuss conditions 
and formulate plans for agressive business 
building. 


Purchases Old New York Concern 


Massena, N. Y., May 5.—An_ important 
business transaction occurred here last Friday 
when A. E. Hawes, of Massena Springs, took 
over the Pratt Lumber Co., one of the oldest 
business concerns in this section. Mr. Hawes 
is president and treasurer of the Hawes Lumber 
Corporation, Massena Springs, but his purchase 
of the local business was made individually and 
not by the corporation, and both firms will be 
conducted separately. The new concern will 
be known as the Massena Lumber Co. The 
Pratt Lumber Co. was organized in 1904. The 
business has enjoyed a rapid growth and the 
concern now has three large warehouses and 
planing mill operated by water power, office 
and garage. 
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National Chamber Resolutions 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 5.—Among the 
resolutions adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at the close of its 
eighteenth annual meeting here last week was 
a constructive expression on forestry, which 
follows : 

The broad principles of a national forestry 
policy have been formulated by the national 
chamber in a referendum on that subject. 
Experience has demonstrated that the move- 
ment toward maintaining the nation’s forest 
resources could be further accelerated. Pri- 
vate forest land owners should study the 
practicability of organizing forest properties 
and manufacturing plants on a basis of sus- 
tained yield in cutting and manufacture. 

Publicly owned timber should so far as 
practicable be permanently managed on a 
sustained yield basis, utilizing forest products 
only to maintain existing forest industries or 
meet local requirements, unless, or until, their 
utilization will not result in overproduction 
of the products. In the administration of 
timber lands it should be the policy of public 
authorities to preserve such bodies of timber 
along improved highways as are essential for 
the maintenance of the natural attractiveness 
of these important routes of travel. 

The Federal Government should expand its 
forest planting program on the national for- 
ests with special reference to the early refor- 
estation of denuded areas on watersheds im- 
portant for navigation, irrigation, and munici- 
pal water supplies. 

Fire prevention improvements in the form 
of fire lookouts, roads, trails and lanes, should 
be provided for by the Federal Government to 
conserve the timber resources, on national 
forests and to serve as demonstrations to 
other forest owners. Furthermore, Congress 
should appropriate the full amounts author- 
ized by the Clarke-McNary law, which pro- 
vides for co-operative forest fire control by 
Federal, State and private agencies, in order 
that the obligations of the national govern- 
ment may be fulfilled. 

The increasing loss of timber from tree kill- 
ing insects and diseases warrants emergency 
assistance from the Federal Government for 
research work and control of epidemics. 


Commends Business Survey Conference 


Another resolution under the caption Busi- 
ness Survey Conference, reads: 


Since the chamber’s last annual meeting 
American business and the country as a whole 
have experienced a period of unusual stress 
and difficulty. During this time the forces 
both of Government and of private business 
have joined hands in a nation-wide effort to 
-reduce the severity of the depression and to 
shorten its duration. We desire to use this 
occasion for an expression of appreciation for 
the vision and leadership of the President of 
the United States in his timely initiation of 
this movement. 

In the emergency of recent months we feel 
private business has responded in a most 
effective manner. The National Business Sur- 
vey Conference has rendered a great service 
to the country by mobilizing the constructive 
forces of business and public opinion. This 
has been accomplished by placing the facts 
of the situation before the public from time 
to time, correcting unfounded rumors, and 
serving as a clearing house of information 
for the guidance of individual judgment. 

To develop the spirit and practice of mu- 
tual helpfulness among all industries based 
on a common interest in the maintenance of 
Stable business and employment conditions 
We recommend continuance of the effort rep- 
resented by the National Business Survey 
Conference as a logical means through which 
to seek this type of information exchange 
between various industries and lines of busi- 
ness. 


Opposition on Farm Board Workings 


Following the clash in the meeting over the 
Federal Farm Board and its work, the national 
chamber again went on record as reaffirming its 
earlier declarations through referendum vote in 
support of the principle that the producers of 


agricultural commodities should have the bene- 
fits which co-operative marketing of their prod- 
ucts along sound economic lines can confer, but 
pointing out that agricultural credit require- 
ments could be met by full development and 
adaptation of existing credit facilities to local 
and commodity needs, rather than by the crea- 
tion of new credit facilities. The Agricultural 
Marketing Act, the resolution states, was in 
contravention of the chamber’s proposals in 
that it provides for the withdrawal of large 
sums of money from the Federal Treasury to 
be used as the Farm Board may decide. It 
is contended that the anticipated benefits to the 
farming interest as a whole “have not been real- 
ized.” On the contrary there has been “im- 
pairment of the marketing structure and pre- 
vention of support which otherwise would have 
been given to the marketing of agricultural 
products which were affected by the use of 
public monies.” It continues that “without 
benefit to agriculture there has been imposed 
unbearable hardship upon business enterprises 
unable to maintain their position against dis- 
criminatory competition from the Government.” 

For these and other reasons the chamber ex- 
presses its “continued opposition to the use of 
Government funds in providing capital for the 
operation of agricultural co-operatives and for 
the buying and selling of commodities for the 
purpose of attempted stabilization.” At the 
same time the continuance of the Federal Farm 
Board for other proper activities in the interest 
of agriculture is approved. 


Another resolution of timely interest reads: 


“The United States Chamber of Commerce 
protests against the passage of any law the 
effect of which would be to curtail the estab- 
lished jurisdiction of courts of equity to pro- 
tect by injunction, in proper cases, any rights 
of persons or property from irreparable injury.” 

The expansion of the air mail service and 
putting it upon a more substantial foundation is 
urged as of great value to the nation and to 
business. The continued development of air- 
ports and airways is declared to be vital to the 
efficiency and safety of air transportation. 

The proposed Inter-American “Highway, con- 
necting the United States and Latin-American 
countries, recommended by the Sixth Pan- 
American Conference in 1928, is strongly en- 
dorsed on the ground that it would promote 
closer relations between the nations. The 
United States Government is urged to give fit- 
ting co-operation to the other governments 
affiliated with the Pan-American Union. 


Election of Officers 


Following the meeting, the chamber’s board of 
directors elected the following officers to serve 
for the ensuing year: 


President—William Butterworth, chairman 
of the board, Deere & Co., Moline, IIl. 


Chairman of the board—Julius H. Barnes, 
president, Barnes-Ames Co., New York. 


Vice presidents—W. Rufus Abbott, presi- 
dent, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago; 
A. J. Brousseau, president, Mack Trucks 
(Ine.), New York; Karl DeLaittre, president, 
Bovey-DeLaittre Lumber Co., Minneapolis; 
Robert R. Ellis, Mutual Drug Co., Memphis; 
Cc. W. Lonsdale, president, Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Paul 
Shoup, president, Southern Pacific Co., San 
Francisco. 


MEASURES to introduce conservation study 
into the Milwaukee (Wis.) public schools are 
being taken by civic groups there. The groups 
have presented a plan providing that one of the 
buildings at the county agricultural school and 
five acres of school land be made available 
for use in a 6-year conservation course. A 
conservation survey is to be initiated looking 
to extending nature study instruction in the 
grades. 








Something New - 
For the Dealer— 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PLYWOOD] | 


Available in all thicknesses, 





































grades and sizes. We maintain a | 

complete warehouse stock of Ply- | 

wood for quick shipment out of St. 

Louis. In short, you can get just 

what you want when you want it 
and that at reasonable prices. 


Your orders and inquiries will be 
appreciated. 


Senele 


LUMBER CoO. | 
St. Louis, Mo. | 
































Tidewater Red Cipialii 


Our mills manufacture Genuine Tidewater 
Red Cypress. They have complete Planing 
Mill facilities enabling us to ship mixed 
cars Finish, Mouldings, etc., quickly. 





Along with our Cypress we can furnish 
SHORT LEAF PINE FINISH 


SAP GUM MAGNOLIA 
RED GUM POPLAR 
TUPELO ASH 
MAPLE OAK, ELM 


Let Us Serve You 


GULF RED CYPRESS Co. 
13th Floor Barnett National Bank Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





















White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and SHORT LEAF | 
ALso { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 

























Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
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Wow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 












Here’s the ma- 
terial that builds 
‘trade for dealers 
‘and durable build- 
ings for their cus- 
‘tomers. 


R.W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


First’, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Distrilbutors:— WierLong Leaf LumberQ. 
Mills :-- Wier.gate,Texas 
























YY Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mills ot Office. 
CANDY, LA RUSTON, LA 











N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order, 
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JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








Established 1847 


C.B. Richard & Co. 
29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers. We 
F . 2 collect invokes 
Brokerse fmm, outs 








iscount drafts. 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 





Hardwood Trade a Little Better 


South Reducing Production 


MempPHIs, TENN., May 5.—Southern hard- 
wood demand continues slow, with production 
ahead of sales and shipments. Shipments, how- 
ever, have shown some gain. Prices remain 
unchanged, except on some lots being offered 
at concessions for prompt shipment. 

Production has been reduced considerably 
throughout the southern territory, as operators 
realize that continuation of heavy production 
will keep prices low. Many mills that had been 
running full time have reduced to a few hours 
a day, and others have closed down entirely, 
not to re-open until the later part of this year, 
and many not to re-open until January, 1931. 

The demand is from practically all domestic 
consuming groups. The furniture people are 
buying sparingly. Some automobile manufac- 
turers are in the market. Building interests con- 
tinue to buy. There is still a fair demand for 
flooring oak. Crate and box manufacturers are 
taking some hardwoods. 

The demand from overseas has been slow. 
Present transatlantic rates will remain in effect, 
particularly to the United Kingdom, though 
reductions have been discussed. The American 
Overseas Forwarding Co. has advised its 
clients that rates will remain firm. Conference 
rates will be the best obtainable. This stabili- 
zation of rates will go a long way toward 
inspiring confidence in the English buyers, and 
should result in many more orders. 


Mills More Conciliatory 


Boston, MAss., May 6.—Wholesalers report 
that consumption of hardwoods has not kept 
pace with the production, and that accumula- 
tions at many mills have become burdensome. 
Some southern mills have closed down and 
several others have appreciably reduced their 
output. In the Northeast, a more conciliatory 
attitude about prices is observable. The de- 
mand from the automobile industry is better 
than some authorities thought it would be at 
this time. There has been a distinct improve- 
ment in demand from the house trim people. 
There is still a fair inquiry from transatlantic 
customers, but they seem more inclined to 
bicker about prices than they were a short time 
ago. 

Demand for hardwood flooring has shown 
very little improvement. As much as $85.50 is 
now quoted for first grade plain white oak 
flooring, but good stock is still offered down 
around $80@82. For second grade the range 
is $66@71.50, and for third grade, $44.50@49.50. 
First grade maple flooring is $95@98.50, and 
first grade birch flooring is $80@87.50. 


Trade Quiet; Prices Fairly Steady 

CincinNATI, Onto, May 6.—Trade in Ap- 
palachian hardwoods is quiet and there is a 
very small volume of inquiry. However, there 
is little apparent weakening of the price situa- 
tion. Mill representatives are out hustling for 
orders and are willing to make small conces- 
sions to encourage immediate shipments, but it 
is stated that they will not book large orders at 
reduced prices. Export dealers say that they are 
receiving a slightly better volume of inquiries, 
particularly from the United Kingdom, but that 
prices offered are far from satisfactory. Do- 
mestic sales are mostly of mixed carlots. Fur- 
niture buying is very dull. Automobile lumber 
specialists say they are continuing to get ship- 
ping instructions on oak, ash and hard and 
soft maple sold last fall, some of them cover- 
ing good sized lots. New orders are few and 
are for one or two cars, where ordinarily they 
would be for 5 to 10 cars. 

Softwoods are very dull. Southern pine is 
still at rock bottom prices. Cypress is a lit- 
tle better, eastern trim manufacturers taking 


small lots at stiffer~prices. Trade in Pacific 
coast woods is spotty, but prices are steady, 

The small fire occurring in the kiln dried 
stocks of the Mowbray & Robinson ‘Lumber Co, 
last week resulted in light losses. All were 
covered by insurance. 

W. E. Mullin, sawmill operator, Crab Or. 
chard, Ky., and Dan Hacker, manager Swaf. 
ford Branch Lumber Co., Manchester, Ky, 
were trade visitors this week. 


Appalachian Demand Improved 


PitrspurGH, Pa., May 6.—A slight increase 
in demand for Appalachian hardwoods is re- 
ported, with indications that there are many 
items that are almost unobtainable. The bet- 
ter demand is chiefly from miscellaneous induys- 
trial concerns, as there is little improvement 
in demand from furniture or automobile body 
companies. While beech and ash have been 
selling better, oak, chestnut and poplar are stil] 
moving slowly. 


Arkansas Shipments Exceed Cut 


Warren, ArK., May 5.—Hardwood business 
volume is beginning to show some improvement, 
but there is no marked change in the price 
situation. Most of the large planing mills and 
sawmills are running at full capacity. Some 
mills report having shipped more lumber the 
last fifteen days than they produced, for the 
first such period in several months. Prices as 
a whole are averaging a trifle higher. The 
mills are accepting orders only for immediate 
shipment. Demand is mostly for mixed cars, 
including specialty stock, finish, trim and mold- 
ings. The mills producing Cellized boards and 
flooring have reduced their production about 
20 percent on account of a decrease in the de- 
mand for these items. Most mills have heavy 
stocks of both rough and worked lumber on 
hand. First red and white oak flooring, tix 
2'%4-inch, are moving freely, as are 34x114-inch 
second red and first white. Common dressed 
oak sells readily. Small hardwood mills are 
having trouble in selling their rough dry lum- 
ber. Sound wormy oak 4/4 brings around $20, 
mill, against $25 several months ago. Prices 
average as a whole about 20 percent off. 


Buyers Ask Prompt Delivery 


BurFrao, N, Y., May 6—The hardwood trade 
at local yards is about steady and is on a larger 
scale than earlier in the present year. Custom- 
ers are placing orders in most cases for as 
prompt delivery as possible, as they are keeping 
their stocks to low levels. 

Local retail lumbermen say that business in- 
creased in April about 10 percent over March. 
Some of the business is for new suburban 
dwellings, and there is also a good demand for 
lumber for remodeling and repair work within 
the city. 

The semi-annual spring furniture show has 
been attracting many buyers to Jamestown dur- 
ing the last week, the attendance showing a 
fair gain over a year ago. Among the hard- 
woods much in evidence are mahogany, wal- 
nut and maple, but others are also being em- 
ployed. The show will continue until the end 
of the week. “The character of the first week's 
registration was most gratifying,” says Secre- 
tary Robert H. Cornell. Furniture men look 
for a good year in the trade, in spite of recent 
reactionary tendencies in general business. 

At the weekly meeting of the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange on May 2, a talk was given by Clark 
W. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., on the amended lien 
law of New York State. He was chairman of 
the local lien law association formed last year. 

The Buffalo Lumbermen’s Golf Association, 
of which Harold Hauenstein has been president 
for several years, is preparing for a busy sea- 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 82 and 83 
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son on the links in this city and vicinity. An- 
nouncement of a dinner May 8 at the Univer- 
sity Club is made to the members by Secretary 
Gerard Zimmermann, 

The lumbermen are active in the annual cam- 

ign of the Joint Charities & Campaign Fund. 
Charles N. Perrin and Fleming Sullivan are 
majors and George W. Little is captain of the 
jumber team. The largest lumber contributor is 
Ganson Depew, who gave $3,750. _ 

The Newark (N. Y.) planing mill has been 
sold to Joel Caves, a retail lumberman of 
Phelps, N. Y. Chester W. Graves, a former 
Buffalonian, who has been treasurer and man- 
ager of the company, which has operated the 
mill for a number of years, will move to Ari- 
zona to engage in other business. The New- 
ark chamber of commerce made strong efforts 
to have the mill continued, and employees also 
attempted to raise money for this purpose. 
There is much satisfaction over its continuance 
as an important local industry. 

Visitors to the lumber trade last week in- 
cluded: RR. H. Bockmier, Blackwell Lumber 
Co., Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, and Ed A. Horr, 
Shaw-Bertram Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, 
Ore. 


Large Buyers Seek Concessions 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., May 5.—The hardwood 
market continues rather draggy. Large blocks 
are placed only on some sort of price concession. 
A little walnut business is reported. There is 
a scattered demand for gum, a little poplar and 
some oak business. Wormy oak and flooring 
oak remain dull. Magnolia, hard and _ soft 
maple, elm and ash are moving very slowly. 


Plain red and white oak, common and better, 
have been in fair demand because of better 
consumption for furniture as well as fixtures. 
The furniture and radio trades are sluggish. 
Production of hardwoods is gradually easing, 
but not sufficiently to offset light buying. There 
is too much price shading being done to get 
business. Buyers are sending out rafts of in- 
quiries, and countering quotations with offers 
that many turn down cold, but which a few 
are inclined to consider. 


Prices of inch stocks at Louisville: Poplar, 
FAS, southern, $80; Appalachian, $90; saps 
and selects, southern, $55; Appalachian, $60; 
No. 1, southern, $44@45; Appalachian, $48; 
2-A, southern, $34; Appalachian, $38; 2-B, 
$26@27. Walnut, FAS, $240; selects, $155; 
No. 1 common, $90; No. 2 common, $38; plain 
sap gum, FAS, $48@50; No. 1, $36@38. Quar- 
tered sap gum, FAS, $60; common, $43@45. 
Red gum, plain, FAS, $90; No. 1, $48; and 
quartered is $2 higher. Ash, FAS, $70@75; 
No. 1, $45@48. Cottonwood, FAS, $48; No. 
1, $32@33. Southern red oak, FAS, $63@65; 
No. 1, $45@46. Southern white oak, plain, 
FAS, $80@85; No. 1, $48@50; Appalachian 
red oak, plain, FAS, $74; No. 1, $48@50. 
Appalachian plain white oak, FAS, $90; No. 1, 
$55. White oak, quartered, FAS, $125@130; 
common, $75@80. Sound wormy oak, $33. 

The Wood Mosaic Co., Louisville, has in- 
creased its capital from $1,000,000 to $2,450,000. 
The company operates large lumber and veneer 
plants at Louisville; a flooring and lumber plant 
at New Albany, and has branch plants at Cin- 
cinnati, Huntington, and at Jackson, Tenn., as 
well as Council Bluffs, Lowa. 


History of Log Rafting on Mississippi 


Log rafting on the Great River constitutes 
one of the most striking developments in the 
history of lumbering in the United States. That 
method of transporting logs began on the Mis- 
sissippi in 1840 and continued about 75 years, 
practically ending in 1914, This was a stirring 
period not only in Lake States lumbering, but 
it was quite as romantic and significant as being 
that in which took place the settling and build- 
ing up of the Prairie States of the Mississippi 
Valley to which lumbering made a notable con- 
tribution. 

Many forces combined to give lumbering in 
the Lake States an interest to people outside 
as well as within the industry. It was easily 
the foremost industry of the period, and it 
touched more or less intimately all classes of 
people. The use of the Mississippi as a means 
of transport exerted a potent influence upon the 
rate of growth at the same time that it largely 
determined the character of the river towns. 
Not only Lake States lumbering, but Mississippi 
River rafting made an indelible mark upon the 
most populous and most rich section of the 
United States, if not of the world. 

It is a rather remarkable fact that this in- 
viting field of research has not long ago at- 
tracted the serious attention of historians. It 
is true that participants in the river and other 
lumbering activities have left much valuable 
source material scattered here and there in their 
recollections and other personal writings. It has 
been only with the recent publication of “A 
Raft Pilot’s Log,” by Walter A. Blair, that 
the authentic historical material has been 
brought within the compass of a volume. 

Walter A. Blair, master and pilot of the 
Ten Broeck, spent 50 years on the Mississippi 
and its branches, 18 of them, 1878-1895, en- 
gaged in the rafting business, during the period 
of its highest development, when from seventy- 
five to ninety tow-boats were busy day and 
night towing rafts of logs down to the river 
mills. For 40 years the author’s hobby was the 
collecting of historical material of every de- 
scription pertaining to lumbering and this is 
the basis of the present book. 

“A Raft Pilot’s Log” is not only a history of 
log rafting on the Upper Mississippi from 1840 
to 1915; it includes biographies of men promi- 


nent in the industry of the period. In an intro- 
duction the author provides definitions of tech- 
nical rafting terms and explanations of rafting 
methods. He has included also lists of sawmills 
and their owners; complete lists of raft-pilots, 
rapids pilots, engineers and mates, as well as 
raft boats and outputs of logs from different 
streams into the Mississippi. There are also 
special chapters on Old Galena, Beef Slough, 
the LeClaire Navigation Co., the Ten Broeck, 
the Silver Wave, the Green Tree Hotel, what 
became of the raft boats, the first boats built to 
tow rafts etc. The book is comprehensive, au- 
thentic, and extremely interesting, It will appeal 
to all lumbermen, but especially to those who 
themselves, or whose forebears were engaged in 
lumbering when rafting was at its height. The 
book is handsomely bound in cloth. It contains 
many rare portraits and other illustrations. It 
is supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at 
the publisher’s price, $6 a copy, delivered. 


Mill to Resume Operation 


Tacoma, WAsH., May 3.—Anouncement has 
been made by the Carlson-Hill Lumber Co., 
this city, for the last thirteen years sales agent 
for the Carlson Lumber Co., Mineral, Wash., 
that the sawmill plant of the latter company 
will resume operation May 5. 

The Carlson Lumber Co.’s plant has been 
closed down for the last eight months. Recent- 
ly the mill has been overhauled and the ca- 
pacity somewhat increased by changes and im- 
provement, making its output 50,000 feet a day. 
The company is opening up a splendid tract 
of timber where there is ample supply for sev- 
eral years’ run. This company manufactures 
Douglas fir, catering to railroad and car ma- 
terial, as well as industrial and yard trade. 








ONE OF THE most important factors in de- 
termining the character of a community is the 
percentage of families that own their homes. 
A home-owning population assures a great de- 
gree of stability of both population and pros- 
perity. It implies unity of interest and com- 
munity of purpose, as well as contentment and 
satisfaction, 
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INDUSTRIAL 


ELIZABETH,LA. 


They’re Genuine 


Calcasieu 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


You'll always find the 
Trade Mark shown above 
plainly branded on all 
timbers from our large, 
modern mill. 


There’s no stronger, more 
durable or economical 
structural material on the 
market. 


We cut ’em to meet your 
specifications and guaran- 
tee you satisfaction. 


All Shed and Yard 
Stock is Marked: 
“INDUSTRIAL” 


INDUSTRIAL 
| LUMBER CO., Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 
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OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/4x4 Vertical Grain Porch Flooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 
All made from the finest of 


Old Growth Douglas Fir 


of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 


ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
Sales Office: Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 














When You 
Need FIR 


Long Dimension 
Plank, Timbers and 
Long Joists 


WRITE OR WIRE, 


The Griswold Lumber Co." 


Failing Bldg.. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Service 





Quality 


Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. 


SALES AGENTS: Evergreen Lumber Company. 




















Lumbermen’s 
Cincinnati Club in Annual 
Cincinnati, Onto, May 5.—Although there 
was no pre-election campaigning or other ac- 
tivity by candidates for offices at the annual 
election of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 
tonight the actual election results were close. 
E. W. “Dick” DeCamp, Cincinnati branch 
manager of the Babcock Lumber Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, and first vice president and chairman of 
the entertainment committee of the club for 

the last two years was elected president. 

The incoming president carried with his own 
election the choice of the major office nominees 
of his ticket. They are: 

First vice president—E,. T. Conneighton, of 
the Emerald Lumber Co. 

Second vice president—Ward H. Brock. 

Secretary—Carl J. Edelmann. 

Treasurer—J. Watt Graham. 

Directors—Montgomery Christie, Cincinnati, 
manager of James Kennedy Sons (Ltd.); C. 
Earl Hart, sales manager of the L. G. Ban- 
ning Lumber Co.; Edwin H. Ward, secretary 
and sales manager of the Dwight Hinckley 
Lumber Co. and Wilbur J. Wright, sales man- 
ager of the M. B. Farrin Mill & Lumber Co. 

At the annual meet- 
ing prior to the election 
of officers, President 
Edwin H. Ward and 
the other officers filed 
their annual reports. 
The president expressed 
much satisfaction at the 
support of the members 





E. W. DE CAMP, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Elected President 





during his two terms. 
The reports of Secre- 
tary Carl J. Edelmann 
and Treasurer J. Watt 
Graham showed the or- 
ganization to be in good 
shape. This was the 
thirty- sixth annual 
meeting of the club, the 
membership of which to date is 71 wholesale 
and retail lumber dealers. 

The club voted to hold its annual outing 
early in June at the Miami Boat Club where 
the outing was held last year with great suc- 
cess. The president announced the receipt of 
a handsome gavel of yellow pine which was 
made of some rafters taken from the roof of 
the White House at Washington where they 
had done service for 112 years. The gavel 
was the gift of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association through Walter F. Shaw, 
manager of the trade expansion department. 

Theodore Davis, chairman of the transpor- 
tation committee of the club, was commended 
by President Ward for the excellence of his 
work as manager of the lumber traffic bureau 
and given a vote of thanks by the club. Atten- 
tion was called by the retiring president to the 
necessity of greater co-operation among lum- 
bermen, retailers, wholesalers and producers 
alike to increase the consumption of lumber, 
Wilbur J. Wright made the suggestion that 
the chair appoint a committee to be known as 
the lumber trade promotion committee of the 
club to assist in sales expansion and trade pro- 
motion. 





Attend Merchandising School 


MitwavuKkee, Wis., May 5.—Members of the 
Gogebic Range Club of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association met in Ironwood, 


Mich., on April 29, for the Lehigh film and 
merchandising school, “Dealers and Dollars,” 
being sponsored by the club. The meeting 
started off with a luncheon at the Curry Hotel 
where the school sessions followed. 

A splendid attendance of lumber dealers was 


Club Activities 


present’ when the merchandising school pro. 
ceeded to Duluth, Minn., where the Duluth. 
Superior club held a dinner on Wednesday eye. 
ning, April ,30. 

More than fifty lumber dealers were present 
at the meeting of the Northwest, the West, and 
the Southwest clubs at the Eau Claire Hote} 
on Friday morning, May 2. Another meeting 
with excellent attendance was held at ‘La Crosse, 
at the Elks Club on Monday afternoon, May 
5, for the Mid-West club. 

Don S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Retail LLumbermen’s Association, ‘states 
that letters of high praise continue to come ip 
from lumbermen who have participated in the 
event. 


Memphis Club Activities 

Mempuis, TENN., May 5.—At the regular 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 
held last Thursday at the Hotel Gayoso, dis- 
cussion centered around group insurance. 

J. Ellis Williams, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, announced that plans are being 
perfected for the annual golf tournament to be 
held at the Colonial Country Club on May 29, 
with luncheon at noon, marking the last meeting 
before summer adjournment. 


To Make for Indefinite Operatiid 


OrANGE, TEXx., May 5.—The Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co. is going to try ont an ex- 
periment which may keep the two big pine mills 
here in operation indefinitely. It is proposed 
to bring in two cargoes of timber from Ca rib- 
bean ports to Orange to be manufactured, 
These cargoes will contain 1,500,000 feet each 
of longleaf pine and are expected to arrive 
between July 1 and 15. 

If this experiment proves profitable it is 
expected that the cargoes will be increased to 
six a month and it is probable that both mills 
employing 450 men will be kept busy. 


Foresters Review Developments 


(Continued on Page 63) 
private capital will follow just as fast as 
lower taxes, fire protection and large markets 
for wood fiber products make it profitable to 
do so. 


R. Y. Stuart, chief of the United States 


Forest Service, spoke on “Federal Acquisition 
as a Lake States’ Antidote,” declaring that the 
major objectives of the acquisition program are 
the “promotion of forest growth, improvement 
of waterflow conditions, and more facilities for 
recreation and wild life conservation.” The 
tracts purchased, he said, would be developed 


and made to demonstrate sound forest practices, 


and the co-ordination of forestry with other 
forms of land utilization. He emphasized the 
point that the Federal program is complemen- 
tary to State and private enterprise, saying no 
attempt is being made to gain control of the 
forest land situation in the Lake States region. 

Samuel T. Dana, dean of the University of 
Michigan college of forestry, presided at the 
Wednesday afternoon session. The first speaker 
was Paul Hansen of Chicago, chairman of the 
Cook County Clean Streams Committee, Izaak 


Walton League. 


Frank A. Waugh, of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, used lantern slides to illus- 
trate his talk on “Working Out the Recrea- 


tional Problem.” 


Although Paul G. Redington, chief of the 
United States biological survey, was unable to 
be present, he forwarded a paper, which was 
read, on “The Place of Game in the Forest 


Program.” 


“The Power of a Forest-Minded Press” was 
discussed by Albert Stoll, jr., of the Detroit 
He told how newspapers are evidencing 
an increasing interest in forestry and related 


News. 


subjects. 
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I’ve always loved the rain 
More than the sun, 
Strange though it seems: 
It was on rainy days, 
When but a boy, 
I had my dreams. 
Up in some little room, 
Against the roof, 
’Twas there I heard 
Life’s mystic voices, while 
Within my breast 
Youth’s yearnings stirred. 


And when I walked, a man, 
With some such load 
As I have now, 
It was my friend, the rain, 
That touched my lips 
And cooled my brow. 
Fairweather friend the sun, 
But for a friend 
In days of pain, 
When thirsty is the heart, 
When hot the mind, 
Give me the rain. 


We See b’ the Papers 


The Senate doesn’t seem to care to confirm 
anything but rumors. 

It doesn’t take much of a genius to sit on 
the tailboard and tell what we just passed. 


A watermelon is 85 percent water, and we 
have always suspected that Andy is a little wet 
himself. 

Most of us thought that the stock market was 
going ahead too fast, but most of us didn’t 
think so enough. 

We would like to know what Mr. Hoover 
really thinks of the people who try to tell what 
he really thinks. 


Prison officials say the dangerous age begins 
at 21. At least that is when we become dan- 
gerous ‘to the country. 


Boulder dam has been dragged into another 
controversy. And it isn’t the first time one 
has been dragged into one. 

_A woman at St. Louis looped the loop 344 
times, but many a Chicago woman on bargain 
day has surpassed that record. 

Our forefathers objected to taxation without 
representation. Now we would be glad to get 
taxation without misrepresentation. 

_A movie star, as we understand it, is a com- 
bination of a high salary and a low mind. And 
the lower the mind the higher the salary. 

They whisked Gandhi away in a yellow car 
with pink curtains, and if that wouldn’t make 
a man revolt we don’t know what would. 


_ Whenever we read about a lot of people be- 
ing rendered homeless, we don’t know whether 
it means a flood or that they’ve joined a bridge 
club. 


They have just celebrated the birthday of 
Gen. Kosciuszko. He may have done a lot for 
America, but he didn’t do much to simplify the 
school history. 


A Congressional committee is going to “in- 
vestigate” the naval conference and “quiz” Sec- 
retaries Stimson and Adams. You can’t keep 
a good man down or a little man still. 


Mrs. McCormick admits she spent $250,000 - 


to be nominated for United States senator from 
Illinois. And yet we always supposed that a 
woman wouldn’t buy anything but a bargain. 
In other words, Mrs. McCormick paid just 
1,000 times what the job is worth. Of course, 
if you take the honor into consideration, then 
she paid 10,000 times what the honor is worth. 
Speaking of these Do-You-Remember-Way- 
Back-When departments in the newspapers, do 
you remember way back when that fellow got 











the lumber and said he would pay you when he 
sold his hogs? 

The Literary Digest’s canvass of telephone 
subscribers and automobile owners would seem 
to indicate that most. of the telephones are used 
for ordering licker and most of the automobiles 
for transporting it. 

We'll say this for Max Schmeling: At least 
his name sounds like what he is. On the other 
hand, or perhaps we should say in the other 
corner, we have Jack Sharkey, the well-known 
pugilist but little known Lithuanian. 


Between Trains 


St. Jouns, MicH.—This was ladies’ night 
at the Chamber of Commerce, and a large num- 
ber of ladies were present, with their knights. 
In the old days it was the knights who rode 
forth and took the punishment. But now that 
women are men’s equals, the knights have 
figured out that a lady has as much right to 
be hanged as a man, or orated at, or anything 
else that is cruel and unusual. Hence we 
have ladies’ nights, and no man no more can 
get home at 3 a, m. and tell the wife that 
some banquet orator talked him to sleep and 
he didn’t wake up until the milkman came. 
Now the lady is there herself, and when a 
man starts home from a banquet he goes home. 


PittsBpuRGH, Pa.—You can take competition 
in one of two ways, either as a poison or as a 
tonic. As a poison it is a bitter dose, as a 
tonic it is stimulating. Not all of the com- 
petition in business is in the lumber business. 
How would you like to be the iceman? If you 
have the idea that the Frigidaire has driven 
him out of business, however, you are mis- 
taken. Tonight we sat down to dinner with 
the Pennsylvania Ice Producers’ Association, 
and we found that the ice business has shown 
a steady annual growth of about 8 per cent 
right through this Frigidaire business. The 
answer*is not that the home icemaking ma- 
chine hasn’t hurt. The answer is that it has 
made the iceman be up and doing. For every 
customer he has lost he has secured a new 
one, and sometimes two, After all, in the ice 
business or the lumber business, the thing that 
works out in the long run is not trying to get 
business away from the other fellow but creat- 
ing business that neither of you otherwise 
would ever have got. It is taking your medi- 
cine, but taking it as a tonic and not as a 
poison. 


Those Nights 


There won’t be nights like those nights soon 
again, 

Excepting in the memories of old men. 

The burg’s a city now, and pretty proud 

Of bank, and boulevard, and Sunday crowd. 

We knew it when it had a single street, 

We older fellows with the tired feet, 

We saw it when it was a mill, a pond, 

Some shanties, and not very much beyond. 


How many nights we sat besides the door, 
The mill at rest, and man at rest once more, 
How many times we sat there in the spring 
And over yonder heard a bullfrog sing, 

How many suns our eyes have followed west, 
The old mill silent, and its wheel at rest, 
How many things we miss we used to know, 
How many years it seems to years ago. 


Ah, yes, great city this, and big and rich, 

No wooden sidewalks now, no open ditch, 

No black-eyed Susans in the heart of town, 

No falling petals and no thistledown, 

No beaten path among the stumps and stones, 

No old accordion whose simple tones 

Awoke such music in a man’s heart then— 

There won’t be nights like those nights soon 
again. , 

























Jiffy Service’ for 
Eastern Buyers 


Our new plant is specially equipped 
to manufacture Old Growth Yellow Fir 
finish, mouldings and other items in Fir 
Uppers. In addition to modern ma- 
chines, we also have a battery of the 
latest improved type of Moore Dry 
Kilns which dry our lumber to a 
definite, uniform moisture content. 


Eastern dealers will appreciate our 
jiffy service” on straight or mixed cars 
over all transcontinental railroads. In 
addition to Fir items, you can 


Include Plywood 
In Mixed Cars. 


Take advantage of our excellent 
on your future orders. 


WASHINGTON 


VENEER 
COMPANY 
Olympia Washington 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of P on d osa 
Pine 


Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
Shipments viaN;F- Missoula, Mont. 



























THE HEART CONTENT 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


Read it, and you will know why Mr. 
Malloch is called ‘‘the poet who makes 
living a joy.’* A hopeful and helpful book 
that you will want to give to many a 
friend, 


Sent Postpaid, $1.25 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Co PACIFIC COAST CoO 


Douglas Pacific 
Fir —/poustasFir\ "ec 


3 VW 
Douglas Fir 


Exploitation 
& Export Co. 








EXPORT SHIPPERS— 
CARGO and PARCEL 
SHIPMENTS TO ALL 
FOREIGN MARKETS 

















1125 Henry Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


BRANCHES: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
CABLE ADDRESS, all offices, FIREXCO 


Cc. I. F. OFFERS 


on Request 











DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 


Complete hotel and 
dining service. In- 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 
prices are most 


moderate. 


LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 


Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 




















House Doors, 1-2 or 5 panel, 

Casement or French Doors, 

Garage Doors, 

Turned Columns & Newels, 

Square Built-Up Columns, 

Gutter, Pickets, 

Square or Turned Balus- 
ters, Porch Rail, 

Mouldings, Battens, Lattice, 

K. D. Window, Door and 
Cellar Frames. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


WE 
SHIP 


the following 
either in straight 

or mixed cars, 
with yard stock: 














Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner “ss! vest 


maoual 
including a lumber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 


estimated ‘“- of lumber and miscellaneous useful lumber 
tabulations. 50 cents. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 Se. Dearborn St., Chicage 





Business Changes 


IDAHO. McCall—Hoff & Brown Tie & Lumber 
Co, succeeded by Brown’s Tie & Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Pennington Lumber Co, 
succeeded by Mayfair Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA, Independence—D, Anzalone_ suc- 
ceeded by Anzalone Construction & Supply Co. 

MICHIGAN. Boyne City—F. O. Barden, sr., 
again takes over the business of F. O. Barden & 
Son, 

Delton—J. D. Murdock & Co, succeeded by Del- 
ton Lumber & Coal Co. 

MISSOURI. Cape Girardeau—Home ‘Builders 
Lumber Co. sold to E. C. Robinson Lumber Co., 
of St. Louis. 

Joplin—Duncan-Klaner Lumber Co, sold to Speck 
Lumber Co. whch will move to the yard of the 
former at 10th St. and Sergeant Ave. 

Kansas City—Western Veneer & Panel Co. sold 
stock and plant to Frank Paxton Lumber Co. of 
Kansas City, Kan, 

MONTANA, Carlyle and Wibaux—Dunham 
Lumber Co, succeeded by Fullerton Lumber Co, 

NEBRASKA. Norfolk—E. S. Gaynor Lumber 
Co. sold to Fullerton Lumber Co, 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Brownsville Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Prudential Lumber Co, 

Oswego—J. B. Farwell & Co. and Neal-O’Brien 
Lumber Co, have merged. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mount Airy—Foy Lumber 
& Mfg. Co, succeeded by Surry Lumber & Mfg. Co. 

OREGON, Coquille—Wernich-Finley Lumber Co. 
sold to the West Coast Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

PENNSYLVANIA. Hellertown — Ronca Bros. 
Lumber & Supply Co. succeeded by Home Lumber 
& Supply Co. 

Ivyland—William Hobensack succeeded by Isaac 
Cc. and Geo, 8S. Hobensack,. 

TEXAS. Pilot Point—J. Bradfield Lumber Co, 
sold to Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co, 

WASHINGTON. Tonasket —Swanson Lumber 
Co. succeeded by C. E,. Swanson. 

Port Angeles—Al Garling sold tie mill near here 
to J. A, Roundtree. 

Vancouver—Central Planing Mill has merged 
with Bobmobile Corporation of Portland. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Yard stock of Schreiner 
& Mawson sold to W. C. Schreiner, 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Texarkana—Texarkana Oak Floor- 
ing Co., incorporated. 

CALIFORNIA. Pittsburg—Redwood Manufac- 
turers’ Co., increasing capital from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000. 

DELAWARE. Dover—Reid Mill & Lumber Co., 
of Big Fork, Minn., obtained charter at Dover 
to deal in timber lands; capital, $200,000. 

FLORIDA. Sebastian—Indrico Products, incor- 
porated; lumber and building materials, 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—B, L. Curry Veneers, 
incorporated; capital, 1,000 shares no par value; 
B. L, Curry, Indianapolis. 

IOWA. Cedar Rapids—Albright Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Hingham—Geo. E. Kimball 
& Son, retail hardware and lumber, incorporated 
as Geo. E. Kimball & Sons Co, 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—John W. Swain Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MISSOURI. Harviell—Harviell Stave Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $15,000. 

Miller—Miller Luraber Co., incorporated; capital 
$40,000. 

MONTANA. Lewistown—Montana Lumber & 
Hardware Co., incorperated; capital, $500,000. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Olive Hardwood Co., 
incorporated; capital, 200 shares no par value; 
timber and lumber business; Jacob Spiegel, 1149 
Vyse Ave., Bronx. 

New York, Manhattan—Myrtle Lumber & Ma- 
terial Corporation, timber and lumber yards, in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000; Arthur J. Katzman, 
2 Lafayette St., New York City. 

New York, Manhattan—Gotham Lumber Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $20,000; to deal in lum- 
ber of all kinds; Davin Hyman, 3835 Atlantic Ave., 
Sea Gate, Brooklyn. 

North Tonawanda—tTreat-Nantke Co. increasing 
capital to $250,000, 


NORTH CAROLINA. Bonlee—Elk Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


OHIO. Akron—Henry Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, 250 shares no par value; old concern, 282 
Torrey St. 

Cleveland—Ace Lumber & Timber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

OREGON. Coquille—John Day Logging Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $3,000. 

Odell Lake—Odell Lake Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $50,000; lumber manufacture and logging. 

Portland—L-H Timber Co., increasing capital 
stock to $30,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — Anthracite 
Mine Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; 
will operate in Scranton; address 8S. H. Swingle, 
1020 Quincy Ave. 


TENNESSEE. Boerne—Boerne Cedar Co., jn. 
corporated. 
Bristol—Ryburn-Craft Tie & Lumber Co., jn. 


corporated. 

Dyersburg—Fields-Latta Stave Co., incorporated: 
capital, $18,000. ; 

Memphis—Kelly Handle Co., incorporated; cap}. 
tal, $25,000; will take over the business of Amer. 
ican Woodworkers (Inc.) which has a plant jn 
South Memphis; new company will manufacture 
dimension stock, 

WASHINGTON. Amboy—Cogan Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Issaquah—Spring Hill Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $5,000. 

Seattle—Olympic Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, 
$20,000; to manufacture toys. 

Tacoma—Pacific States Lumber Co, 
capital to $1,200,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Hearst—Domic Tie & Lumber (Co, 
(Ltd.) incorporated; capital, $40,000; Donat Lan- 
thier. 





increasing 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Camptonville—Heather & Grant 
have started a sawmill. 

Chowchilla—tThe Little River Redwood Lumber 
Co., of Maderia, has acquired a site here and 
will open a lumber yard branch. 

Crescent City—W. A. West has started a sawmill, 

La Mesa—Lloyd B. Neill, formerly of Greeley, 
Colo., will engage in business at this point under 
name of La Mesa Lumber Co. 

Los Angeles—Austin & Wiseley have engaged 
in the hardwood flooring business. 

KANSAS. Dodge City—Dodge City Lumber Co, 
opening retail lumber business. 

Newburg—Newburg Mercantile Co, has started a 
retail lumber business. i 

KENTUCKY. Morganfield—Gatlin Lumber (Co, 
opening new yard. T. S. Gatlin and A. C, Tucker, 
members of the new firm, are both well known 
in the lumber and contracting business. 

MINNESOTA. Brainerd—Hayes-Lucas Lumber 
Co. erecting 60x140 ft. lumber yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hushpuckena 
starting retail lumber business, 

OHIO. Dresden—Dresden Lumber Co. opening 
retail lumber yard . 

Miamisburg—Miamisburg Lumber Co. will open 
new lumber yard. 

WISCONSIN. Menomonie—Peterson Lumber & 
Supply Co, opening lumber and building supply 
business. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA, Haleyville—Pocahontas Lumber Co, 
will erect a planing mill. 

LOUISIANA. Oakdale—J, M. Hart Lumber Co., 
formerly of Jasper, Tex., is constructing a tie and 
lumber mill of 12,000 feet daily capacity at this 
point. 

MICHIGAN. Escanaba—Brown Dimension Co. 
erecting addition to plant including dry kilns and 
warehouse; also spur railway. 

OREGON. Lakeview—Peterson & Johnson Lum- 
ber Co. erecting sawmill in Drews Valley. 

TEXAS. San Angelo—West Texas Lumber Co. 
will enlarge its planing mill, 

WASHINGTON. Everett — National Pole & 
Treating Co. will increase capacity of its plant 
from five to eight cars per day at cost of about 
$70,000. Improvements will include a new creosot- 
ing unit. 








Sykes Lumber Co, 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Humphrey—W. T. Watson Mill & 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, between $15,000 and 
$20,000. 

INDIANA. Dunkirk—Dunkirk Lumber Co., loss 
by fire in shingle and post stock, several hundred 
dollars, 

Rising Sun—E. H. Thies sawmill which he has 
operated on Salem Ridge for 24 years destroyed 
by fire; loss, $2,000. 

MARYLAND. Seat Pleasant—F. L. Watkins, loss 
by fire in lumber yz2rd and store, $175,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Holyoke—Casper Ranger 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $400,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Long Bell Service Co., 
loss by fire, $150,000. 

Grand Rapids—Oakdale Lumber Co., loss by fire, 
$50,000. 

NEW YORK, Amityville—Wood Lumber Co., 
loss by fire estimated between $150,000 to $200,- 
000. Will be rebuilt. 

OHIO, Akron—Kurtz Lumber Co., loss by fire 
in mill, $12,000. 

OREGON. Donna—Planing mill of David and 
H. C. Auld destroyed by fire; loss, $4,500. 

Forest Grove Sawmill of Sherman-Stanwood 
Lumber Co. burned; loss, $10,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Marion—Camp Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $15,000. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—Starks Stained Shin- 





gles (Inc.), loss by fire, $50,000, 
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MOTOR POWER 





Heavier Work with Small Trucks 


Peoria, ILu., May 5.—Decreased costs of 
hauling logs or lumber made possible by the 
use of small trucks, such as the Chevrolet 114- 
ton, instead of the more expensive heavier 
units, is made practicable by equipping such 
trucks with Little Giant 6-Wheeler units, ac- 
cording to officials of Little Giant Products 
(Inc.) at the company’s plant here. In this 
way, they say, the small truck is made capable 
of doing the work of a 3-ton machine. 

This six-wheel device is unique in several 
ways. One of the most important is that it 
contacts the frame in two places, eliminating 
the tendency to lift up the front end of the 
truck, and also the tendency to cause the load 
to teeter. Another reason for the popularity 
of the Little Giant is that it operates strictly 
as a trailer, imposing no added burden on the 
chassis, nor is it necessary to change the 
latter in any way. 

Roadability is an important feature. 
Whether the travel be forward or backward, 
in mud or snow or sand, the driver is assured 
of absolute traction at all times by virtue of 


Contacting the 
frame at two 
points, the Little 
Giant is strong 
and rigid 





How the Little 
Giant 6-Wheeler 
adjusts itself to 
road conditions, 
Here it is climb- 
ing a curb 





the compensating lever and spring with uni- 
versal swivel bearing. This same device pre- 
vents binding, and absorbs torque, so there 
will be no twisting of the frame whether on 
level ground, in climbing a curb, or in failing 
to dodge all the many chuck-holes to be found 
along the streets and highways and logging 
roads. Trailer wheels track automatically, and 
there is a minimum of tire wear because of 
the negligible amount of slippage while round- 
ing curves. Brakes for the trailer wheels are 
optional—they are the regular Chevrolet 
brakes, and are quickly attached to the brake 
rods of the truck, doubling the rear braking 
capacity. 

Both the initial cost and maintenance ex- 
pense of a 1%-ton truck equipped with the 
Little Giant 6-Wheeler are much below the 
cost and expense of a heavier truck capable 
of doing the same work, the company reports. 


The Right Truck in the Right Place 


On pages 47 and 48 of the May 3 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Harry T. Kendall, 
of Kansas City, Mo., a prominent member of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, is quoted as asserting that the manufac- 
turer today cannot afford to lose one of his 
sales connections, whether it be the big city 
yard with its stock of a million or more feet 
of lumber or the man who purveys the prod- 
ucts of the forests to the inhabitants of the 
Small town at the cross-roads. And between 
the great expanse of lumber piles and lumber 
sheds which is the New York or Chicago or 
Philadelphia yard and the small stock and 
necessarily small selection to be found in the 
lone yard in McBain, Mich., or Smithton, Mo., 
is a vast range of yard sizes, all of which are 
essential to the orderly and efficient distribu- 
tion of lumber in these days of outside com- 
petition. 

To remain in business on a profitable basis, 
each of these thousands of yards must main- 
tain its motor truck or its fleet of motor 
trucks, for that is one of the demands of 
modern business. The public demands service 
of large yard and small yard alike. But the 











motor needs of these numerous dealers will 
vary with the size of their yard, the size of 
their town, the quality of roads, and any num- 
ber of other considerations. What will prove 
to be economically sound and a profitable truck 
for one dealer will be quite unsuitable for the 
owner of a larger or smaller yard, or of the 
same size of yard in another locality. 

Motor truck manufacturers are coming to 
an increasing realization of this fact, and are 
spending much thought and effort for the pur- 
pose of assuring themselves that their prod- 
ucts will be used in the field for which each 
is fitted. For a lumberman to be satisfied 
with his motor truck, he must have a truck 
that is fitted, in power, in body type, and in 
size (as well as other considerations) for the 
work to be done. The truck manufacturer 
wants him to be satisfied, so there will be 
a continued market for trucks in the lumber 
industry. Accordingly, an advisory service 
proves of value to the automobile man as well 
as to the customer he serves. 

An excellent example of the importance at- 
tached to a program of this character is to 
be seen in the organization of the General 
Motors Truck Co., of Detroit, Mich., which 
has established a “distinguished service club,” 
offering special recognition and reward to 
members of its organization who, in their 
work, accomplish outstanding service to truck 
owners. 

“Our company estimates this work as one 
of the most important developments in com- 
mercial transportation,” said President P. W. 
Seiler. “Proof to that effect is piling up with 
somewhat amazing rapidity. Modern business 
has just begun to realize what a tremendous 
asset it has in modern haulage and delivery 
equipment. It is not confined to retail deliv- 
ery service, either, although retail business 
is most strikingly adapted to benefit by the 
expansion made possible by modern trucks. 
Our organization has observed hundreds of 
instances, during the past twelve months, 
where fundamental business expansion has 
been accomplished by a changed or corrected 
use of trucks.” 

To fill all the varied needs of industry nec- 
essarily requires a variety of truck models, 
and Mr. Seller pointed with pride to the com- 
pleteness of the line made by his company. 


For the Truck Driver 


Little tips to help keep 
delivery wheels turning 





How Road Grades Are Figured 

Frequently the question is asked, “What 
is meant by these statements of a 30-percent, 
or a 40-percent, grade on a hill?” It is not 
an angle, but a ratio, and shows the ratio 
of rise as compared with distance traveled. 
Thus, a road that in distance of 100 feet rises 
90 feet is a 90-percent grade. A 100-percent 
grade is at an angle of 45 degrees. 





When Engines Vibrate 

Drivers often wonder why it is that a motor 
truck—or any other automobile, for that mat- 
ter—will seem to vibrate excessively at cer- 
tain speeds. It need not necessarily be a 
high speed; an old relic once owned and pil- 
oted by the writer would vibrate, at 30 miles 
per hour, so much as nearly to shake out 
Mamie’s false teeth, but at 42 or 43 miles 
per hour would travel quite smoothly. En- 
gineers explain this by saying that practically 
every motor has what is known as a critical 
speed. This is the speed at which many of 
the vibrating parts—there are vibrating parts 
in any car—chance to vibrate nearly or quite 
in unison, so the vibration felt is the product 
of all these parts, united in one lump sum, 
At other times each part—crank-shaft, cylin- 
ders, and what-not—vibrates separately, and 
not very noticeably if it is a good car. 


aad PACIFIC COAST C3 
SITKA_SPRUCF 


We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
‘ type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop : 


(Strong to Edge Grain) 


‘Also Spruce Finish S4S 


(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) 


Capacity 150,000 Ft. 
8 Hours. 


WINCHESTER BAY LUMBER CO. 


REEDSPORT, OREGON 


{ We Can Quickly 
Fill Your Orders 


for all standard 
items in ‘lumber, ey 


lath and shingles 
large stocks on te, 











ose 


right from our Sf 
hand. Our daily 
capacity of 225,- Ot 
000’ lumber; 150,- re ys 
000 lath and 50,000 

shingles keeps well tp 
balanced stocks. 

White River Lumber Co. 
ENUMCLAW, WASH. 

















Know Your Costs 






PORTLAND 
Lumber. ™ 
Meter =& Price $35.00 


You'll be surprised to see how a Portland Meter will reveal 
unsuspected Tea s and increase your profits, You can’t afford 
to run a machine without a Portland Meter. There's a size 
and type of meter for every tallying requirement in your plant. 


Write for illustrated circular and further information. 


ADDE & COMPANY 
6s Kennebec Street, Portiand, Maine 





MODEL No.2 











Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


(In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 
perties, grades, sizes, lumber and 
log measurements, shipping weights, 
structural timbers, seasoning, pres- 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing, fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in final 
chapters he discusses manufactur- 
ing, forest products, the timber 
supply, permanent advantages of 
wood, and sources of information 
about timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by lum- 
bermen in all branches of the trade. 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (fz 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 
Soft California 
White Pine 
White Fir 


Incense Cedar 





Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 
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VEST POCKET 
READY RECKONER 


A useful vest pocket manual 
including a lumber calcula- 
tor for standard sizes, log 
rules, estimated weights of 
lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. 





Prepaid, 50 cents 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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News Notes from Amel ric 


Portland, Ore. 


May 3.—Logging camps in the Columbia 
River district will probably close down for 
the summer vacation within thirty days, in- 
stead of on the Fourth of July, as is the 
custom. Some may close sooner than that. 
With 200,000,000 feet of logs in the river, 
there is a growing desire on the part of the 
log producers to dispose of a considerable 
part of this large supply. Log prices are 
lower than they have been for some time. 
There is little demand for peelers, which 
are used in the manufacture of veneer, for 
the veneer plants are moving with caution. 
There is much talk of a general shutdown of 
sawmills for a sufficient period to put the 
lumber market on a firmer footing, or the 
adoption of a shorter work week. Domestic 
and foreign demand for Douglas fir and hem- 
lock is about the same as it was a week 
ago. 

N. L. Cary, advertising manager Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, returned 
today from an extended tour of the Inland 
Empire, as far east as Montana. He found 
the pine business quiet. 

The large new mill of the Hines Lumber 
Co., at Burns, Ore., is now in operation, cut- 
ting pine. The plant will be formally opened 
on Thursday morning, May 8, when Secretary 
Hyde, of the Department of Agriculture, will 
press an electric key in Washington, D. C., 
and set the machinery in motion. Large 
delegations from all parts of Oregon will at- 
tend the formal opening of the huge plant. 

One of the outstanding exhibits at the Bet- 
ter Homes Show here this week was an ex- 
hibit showing 101 uses to which Port Orford 
cedar lends itself. This white cedar, cut 
largely in the Coos Bay region, has come 
into high favor. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


May 3.—Plans for a wood promotion week 
in Tacoma were laid before the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club at yesterday’s meeting by 
President Roy A. Sharp. An exhibit of wood 
products, prepared by the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen and given with suc- 
cess in a number of Coast cities, would be a 
feature,-and the millmen would organize an 
intensive educational campaign to supplement 
the exhibit. The proposal was favorably 
received. 

During yesterday’s session the news arrived 
that the House of Representatives had put 
logs on the free list, and this led to a dis- 
cussion of the tariff. The club Has been wag- 
ing an active campaign in favor of a tariff 
and during the last few days has urged every- 
one associated with the industry to wire the 
representatives of the agricultural districts, 
giving the facts as to the present condition of 
the lumber industry. President Sharp reported 
that 144 Tacoma business firms had sent such 
wires. 

George Walker, Los Angeles lumber dealer, 
was present at the meeting and discussed con- 
ditions in southern California. He said the 
lumbermen there believe the worst of the de- 
pression is over. A. K. Martin, of the Pacific 
National Lumber Co., who has just returned 
from an extensive trip through the middle 
West and South, said business is bad through- 
out the middle West, but crop conditions are 
excellent. 

Word that the United States Intercoastal 
Lumber Conference has pegged the lumber 
rate at $11 from June to November, and cut 
the rate on shingles from 60 cents to 55 cents 
to conform to the lumber rate, was received 
here yesterday. Local operators hope the con- 
ference action will stabilize the Atlantic coast 
market. 

Cutting off night shifts at mills here will 
not have much effect on the employment situa- 
tion locally, as there are only two mills in the 
Tacoma district now operating at night. The 
operation of the other mills on a 5-day basis 
was generally adopted last summer. The 
Mountain Lumber Co. is installing a new re- 
saw and has been closed for the last week. 


The mill will re-open next Monday. The 
Henry Mill & Timber Co. has been closed for 
several days while repairs are being made to 
the crane and some improvements installed, 
It will also open in a few days. 

Plans for the coming fire season are being 
made by the United States forestry officials, 
the State forestry department and the private 
timber owners. The unusually long period of 
dry weather is expected to bring the hazardous 
season earlier than usual. Weather conditions 
have been more favorable for the last ten 
days, but the long dry spell during the winter 
months has left the forest tinder dry and 
several minor outbreaks of fire have already 
taken place. 

A receiver was appointed this week for the 
Cascade Paper Co. as the result of a suit 
brought by the Defiance Lumber Co. on a 
promissory note for $29,000 and a claim for 
$31,000 for wood furnished for pulp material, 
The paper company did not contest the claims, 
admitting the allegations. It is reported here 
that the legal action is the prelude to the 
reorganization of the Cascade company. The 
paper mill shut down recently and is expected 
to reopen under the direction of the receiver, 


San Francisco, Calif. 


May 3.—Specializing on the financial phases 
of the lumber industry, Leo W. Meyer, for- 
merly general manager of the Panabuten 
Lumber Co. and the Inter-Island Steamship 
Co. of the Philippines, has opened offices in 
San Francisco as a forest engineer. He was 
secretary of the Philippine Hardwood Lumber 
Export Association before his return to San 
Francisco from the islands recently. 

After serving as head of the retail depart- 
ment of the Hewitt-Lea Lumber Co. in Seattle, 
for eleven years, and as assistant manager of 
the Savage Lumber Co., in the same city, for 
two years, Ira W. Payton has come to Moun- 
tain View as business manager of the D. & §. 
Lumber Co. 

Charles S. Lamb, formerly with the Tilden 
Lumber & Mill Co., of Oakland, is now a 
member of the sales staff of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co., of San Francisco. He will cover 
the entire San Francisco Bay region. 

D. G. Penzotti has been appointed secretary 
of the Peninsula Lumbermen’s Club, which has 
its headquarters at 180 University Avenue, 
Palo Alto. He succeeds EB. H. Galpin and has 
completed twenty-five years in the retail lum- 
ber business. He started his career with the 
Brookings Lumber & Mill Co., San Bernardino, 
in 1905. He managed the Salinas yard of the 
Tilden Lumber & Mill Co. for four and a half 
years, until it was sold in 1929, 


Seattle, Wash. 


May 3.—With 60 percent of the shingle 
mills down, according to estimates here, and 
fir mills adopting a curtailment plan, the 
lumber industry of Washington and Oregon 
is making a real effort to put production on 
a basis commensurate with sales. Many 
mills in the two States and in British Colum- 
bia are going on a 5-day basis, and others 
are eliminating their night shifts. It is esti- 
mated that local mills can supply present 
demands by operating at 60 percent of 
capacity. The last week has seen a further 
decrease in production, with an increase in 
sales. 

While the list prices for logs are holding, 
one buyer declared class A Douglas fir logs 
can be bought for $12, $18 and $25; hemlock 
at any price, and poor grade logs from $10.50 
to $16. Fir logs have weakened the last few 
days. Cedar logs are very soft, but a little 
more business has developed. Many logging 
operators are expected to close down in June 
for two months. 

Following announcement earlier in the 
week by Earl H. Strange, chairman of the 
United States Intercoastal Lumber Confer- 
ence, that the $11 intercoastal rate had been 
agreed upon, and that this rate would be 
maintained until November 1, local shippers 
have expressed hope that conditions will 
gradually improve. The conference cut the 
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rate on shingles to the North Atlantic from 
60 cents to 55 cents in order to bring shingles 
on a parity with lumber at $11. 

Transpacific rates, which have been firm 
for the last month, have weakened. Export 
business is quiet. The 50 shilling rate to the 
United Kingdom is holding. 

A large rail shipper said: ‘Prices have 
peen going lower than last week’s—we said 
it couldn’t happen again.” Another declared: 
“There is no volume. Prices are sagging. 
Orders coming in call for rush shipments, in- 
dicating that buyers have no stocks on hand.” 
There are few sales of car material. 

A large spruce operator reported a normal 
order file, but is finding it difficult to get 
shipping instructions. He declared curtail- 
ment of spruce production is needed. The 
industrial trade is buying very little. 

The Bolcom Canal Lumber Co., which spe- 
cializes in boat lumber, reports exceptionally 
heavy orders for everything from teak to 
deck planking. This company makes a spe- 
cialty of long clear planking and vertical 
grain decking. Boat building yards are de- 
clared to be crowded with work, due to a 
revival of interest in small boats and yachts. 

The Ketchikan Spruce Mills, Ketchikan, 
Alaska, and the Wrangell Lumber & Box Co., 
of Wrangell, Alaska, are now equipped with 
Moore cross-circulating dry kilns which will 
dry between 60 and 70 percent of their out- 
put. Alaska spruce mills are now busy 
manufacturing boxes for the Alaska salmon 
pack, and ties for the Alaska railroad. 

R. C. Force, secretary Simpson Logging 
Co., Shelton, and Mrs. Force left today for 
a trip to England, France and Italy. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


May 6.—Retail trade volume has not been 
large. Rural are doing better than city yards. 
Dimension and boards are the southern pine 
items in best call. Prices are none too strong, 
however. Stocks in retail yards are said ‘to 
be rather light. 

Hardwood manufacturers report slow busi- 
ness. Some flooring stock is being purchased. 
Demand from furniture factories is dull, but 
rather steady. Prices are firm. 


Duluth, Minn. 


May 6.—Northern pine mills report in- 
creased sales, shipments and inquiries during 
the last week, but are not entirely satisfied 
with the market situation. They are inclined 
to blame Coast and southern producers for 
speeding up production and making special 
offerings on accumulations. Dimension stock 
is in short supply in the Head of the Lakes 
area. Also listed among the short items are 
12-inch No. 2 boards, 10-inch No. 3 boards; 
5/4 and thicker Nos. 1, 2 and 3 shop; 5/4 and 
thicker Nos, 1, 2 and 3 common; all 4-inch 
and wider Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and 4-inch barkies. 
There is a great variation from mill to mill. 
Lap siding, 5/4-inch No. 4 common, 4-inch 
No. 3 Norway, 4-inch and wider 6- and 8-foot 
No. 4 boards and 6- and 8-foot barkies are in 
surplus at most mills. Car repair work con- 
tinues to consume a large fraction of the 
northern pine being shipped at present. Prices 
remain level, with few special offerings. 

The call for 5- and 6-inch cedar posts con- 
tinues, for guard rail purposes. Orders 
for the smaller posts also showa slight 
increase. Northern white cedar poles are 
moving well. Prices are firm all along 
the line, with a premium being paid 
on large posts in some instances. The big 
sizes are becoming scarce and will remain 
so until nearly the first of June, when the 
new stock will be ready for shipment. 

Preparations are being made to tow a mil- 
lion cords of pulpwood to Ashland, Wis., 
across Lake Superior from Canada. 

The applications of the Weyerhaeuser in- 
terests for auxiliary forests involving 172,400 
acres have been withdrawn by H. C. Hornby 
and Hugo Schlenk, officials of the Cloquet 
companies. If new legislation should be 
Passed, the companies would consider possi- 
bility of developing lands at that time, they 


announced. Mr. Hornby said he was informed 
that the application could not be considered 
pending some proposed changes in the State 
law. 

Nine forest fires were reported in the Duluth 
area during the last week by State Forester 
Grover M. Conzet, who says they have been 
brought under control. 

A sale of tax delinquent property in St. 
Louis County, totalling 50,000 acres and owned 
by the State, will be held at the courthouse 
here May 19. Several of the tracts have 
valuable timber, according to inventories sent 
out by the State auditor’s office. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


May 5.—Home shows in Cleveland during 
April provided a fresh stimulus to the lum- 
ber trade, and as a result the stocks on hand 
here were reduced to their lowest volume of 
the current year. The Homes Beautiful Ex- 
position closed April 19 after a successful 
week, Attendance at the “Home in the Sky” 
permanent exhibit for the last month has 
broken all records. Lumber is well repre- 
sented. 

According to B. L. Reid, executive director 
of the Cleveland Lumber Institute, inven- 
tories are low, and prices are fairly stable. 
While building in Cleveland proper slackened 
off during April, suburban residential build- 
ing, which makes up most of the lumber 
construction, is slightly more active than 
normal. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer has started 
the Cleveland Real Estate Board’s prize 
essay contest for schools on “Why I Would 
Like to Own My Home.” The Ohio Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards and the Cleveland 
Board of Education are co-operating. 

At the annual meeting of the Construction 
Club of Cleveland Wednesday evening, Ches- 
ter Gynn, of the Willson Avenue Lumber Co., 
was elected president. He predicted a good 
year’s building and urged co-operation among 
material interests. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 7.—A considérable increase in demand 
for sash, doors and millwork has been the 
outstanding feature of the Twin City market 
during the last week. With considerable 
small residential building getting under way, 
as well as repair and modernizing work, the 
general belief is that the mills will enjoy 
better business for some time. The sash and 
door factories in this vicinity are buying 
little hardwood, but are likely to get into the 
market more actively in the near future if 
business holds up. 

Northern pine continues to move somewhat 
erratically, with prices fairly firm and few 
special offerings being made. The northern 
white cedar situation is generally regarded 
as satisfactory, with a demand for the larger 
sized posts and for poles continuing. Small 
posts are moving somewhat better than they 
were a few weeks ago. 

According to predictions of the Northwest 
Shippers Advisory Board, Minnesota mills of 
the Northern White Cedar Association will 
ship 3,000 cars of their product during May 
and June. A survey by a statistical concern 
indicates that “approximately 13,750 carloads 
of lumber and forest products will be manu- 
factured and shipped by mills of the North- 
west during May and June. A total of 500 
small mills in the district will ship 100 car- 
loads a day for the next two months, while 
the rest of the shipments will come from 
Cloquet, Duluth, International Falls and Vir- 
ginia, Minn., Rapid City, S. D., Libby, Missoula 
and Bonner, Mont. Three major companies in 
Montana are shipping approximately 38 cars 
of lumber and lumber products daily, while 
a Rapid City (S. D.) mill is manufacturing 
and shipping lumber at the rate of 100 car- 
loads a month. Substantial increases in the 
logging and manufacturing of lumber have 
been predicted by leaders of the industry in 
the Northwest for the last six months of this 
year.” 

Five hundred two typical retail yards in 
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Note the 

Superior 
Underneath Standard 
View Construction 


Finest 
Materials 


Rollers, bearings, frames— 
everything that goes into 
Standard Conveyors is of the 
finest materials. 


To have won the endorse- 
ment of hundreds of lumber 
yards, it is but natural to ex- 
pect exceptional quality when 
you put in Standard equip- 
ment. You get it, too, plus the 
faster, money-saving benefits 
of handling your materials this 
proved successful way. Write 
for full details and recommen- 
dations which are based on 
actual experience. 
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The Moth’s natural 
enemy is the dealer’s 
natural friend. 


As nearly as Uncle Sam can 
determine the moth ruined 200 
million dollars worth of cloth- 
ing, blankets, fur coats and 
silk nighties last year. 

Some appetite! And the moth 
boards everywhere—this way: 
Having a true Mother instinct, 
the moth lays her eggs, 50 to 
100 of them, on your nice new 
overcoat hanging in the closet, 
choosing wool, fur, silk or 
feathers because when her 
young hatch out in a few days 
they must have food. You 
know the rest. 

Supercedar, made from the 
heartwood of Tennessee red 
celar gives off a pleasant 
aroma which is suffocating to 
the moth that lays the eggs 
and the worm that does the 
eating. 

Our advertising in Saturday 
Evening Post, Good House- 
keeping and House and Gar- 
den tells why every home needs 
a Supercedar Closet and why 
every woman wants one. 


Packed at mill im sealed boxes. 
Send for miniature sample box 
free with circular and price. 


| & MEMPUIS 
WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR 


Uy 





Have You a 


Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘*‘Logging’’ will tell 


you how. An _ invaluable 
LOGGING 


reference book for logging 
superintendents, timber 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


owners, etc. 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
American Lumberman *73,5- Qs00™ 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
Siaams-eicne GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA- YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS RO OFF OR ens s ee 





the Ninth Federal Reserve district sold 
6,657,000 board feet of lumber during March, 
1930, as compared with. 6,564,000 in March, 
1929, and 4,100,000 in February, 1930. The 
stocks at 476 yards are compared as follows: 
At the end of March, 1930, 93,457,000 feet; 
February, 1930, 89,534,000 feet, and March, 
1929, 89,361,000 feet. The total sales of 502 
retail yards in March, 1930, were $1,215,400; 
March, 1929, $1,269,500; February, 1930, $957,- 
700. Cash collections amounted to approxi- 
mately the same last March as in March, 1929, 
but ran more than $60,300 ahead of the Feb- 
ruary, 1930, collections. This year’s March 
figure was $546,900. 

N. C. Bennett, of the Northwestern Hard- 
wood Co., has returned to Minneapolis from 
an automobile trip to California. 

I. N. Tate, general manager Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., was in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
last week for business conferences with 
Weyerhaeuser officials.. His headquarters are 
at Spokane, Wash. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 6.—The Milwaukee market continues 
slow. Residential building has been holding 
back. Most building here is being done on 
contract rather than for speculative purposes, 
and materials used are of high quality. There 
is a fair demand from rural sections of the 
State. Big construction jobs are calling for 
considerable quantities of lumber. Industrial 
users continue to stay out of the market. De- 
mand for hardwoods for industrial use, in- 
cluding sash and door manufacture, continues 
slow. Poor demand and stock accumulations 
have caused mills in the northern section of 
the State to suspend operations. 

W. F. Kellogg, prominent lumberman of Wis- 
consin Rapids, although still in a condition 
regarded as serious, is somewhat improved fol- 
lowing a thyroid operation at Rochester, Minn., 
on April 25. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


May 6.—The lumber market is livening up, 
with demand from retailers larger and more 
inquiry being received for lumber for future 
needs. Some sales managers think that one 
trouble with the market is that prices are too 
unsettled—that if there were more firmness 
there would be more buying. Most of the 
new demand has been coming from the East, 
while orders from the West and the South 
have been holding at about the former vol- 
ume. However, there is considerable more 
inquiry from the middle West and prospects 
appear to be favorable for an increase in the 
demand from this territory. Outside of tim- 
bers, industrial demand is fairly good. Con- 
tinued showers over the wheat belt have 
greatly improved crop prospects and helped 
somewhat in increasing demand. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


May 5.—During the last three weeks there 
has been greater activity in the lumber mar- 
ket, not only in Philadelphia but in neighbor- 
ing cities. Softwoods are moving at slightly 
better prices, and hardwood quotations are 
maintained. 

At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., held 
last Tuesday, the following directors were 
elected: Edwin B. Malone, Philadelphia; C. 
Frank Williamson, Media; Edward B. Hum- 
phreys, Camden, N. J. Auditors were elected 
as follows: Charles M. Chestnut and Paul 
Nichols, Philadelphia, and Fred H. Ludwig, 
Reading. At a meeting of the directors the 
following officers were elected: Edward F. 
Henson, president; William Henry Smedley, 
vice president; Justin Peters, vice president 
and manager; H. J. Pelstring, secretary and 
assistant manager; James S. Young, treas- 
urer, and Archibald Kellogg, assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer. It was voted to continue 
dividends on the basis of 40 percent of the 
premiums paid, applicable to policies expiring 
during the next fiscal year. 

The first dinner-meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, under the direction of offi- 
cers elected last month, was held Thursday, 
May 1, at the Manufacturers’ Club. After the 
dinner a business session was held, followed 
by an address by James T. Henry, deputy-sec- 
retary of the State Banking Department, in 
charge of the Building & Loan division. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. = 


May 6.—There is more optimism on the 
part of some retailers, and those catering to 
industrial users report a little better businegs 
It is known that retailers have been figuring 
on a good many small and medium-sized house 
jobs, which have been held up on account of 
an unsettled money situation. There seems 
to be a considerable amount of small repair 
work going on throughout the district. The 
retail price situation here is becoming more 
stabilized. 


Many of the smaller producers of southern | 


pine have been forced to discontinue opera. 
tions on account of prevailing low prices, 
California white and sugar pines, as well as 
the Idaho white and Pondosa pines, are com. 
ing in for their share of business at steady 
prices. Dealers with western mill connec- 
tions, who handle Inland Empire pines ex. 
clusively, report having booked more busi- 
ness the latter half of April than in the whole 
of March, and that the volume is being wel] 
maintained. Good stocks are on hand at the 


mills. 
Toronto, Ont. 


May 5.—The Algoma Hoo-Hoo Club recently 
held its annual meeting at Blind River, Ont. 
The following officers were elected: President, 
Wm. Wager, vice president, Robt. E. Guen- 
ther; secretary-treasurer, Gordon J. McDon- 
ald; directors, Dr. J. M. Robb, C. E. Smith 
and J, A. McGillivray. At a dance and enter- 
tainment given by the club recently, the pro- 
ceeds were sufficient for equipping the town 
park of Blind River. 

The Shantymen’s Christian Association re- 
cently held its annual meeting at Knox 
Church, Toronto. Reports of encouraging re- 
sults were submitted. a 

Yorke Yorke-Long, of Cox, Long & Co., Lon- 
don, England, is expected about the middle of 
May in Montreal, where his company has an 
office. 

Geoffrey Kindersley, former sales manager 
Capilano Timber Co., North Vancouver, B. C., 
is now sales manager for the Howe Lumber 
Co., Three Rivers, Que. 

E. Percy Mason, Montreal, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed his father, the late W. T. 
Mason, as president and managing director of 
Mason, Gordon & Co. (Ltd.) 


New York, N. Y. 


May 5.—Lumber seemed to be moving a 
little better today. Many retail yards have 
sought immediate delivery, indicating that 
building activities are picking up, and also 
that the yards have been operating on small 
stocks. It is a known fact that the develop- 
ment of building projects thus far in 1930 
has been disappointing. Demand for fir is 
better than that for any other lumber, but 
stocks of fir are much larger than those of 
other woods and, while incoming shipments 
are curtailed to a considerable degree, ar- 
rivals in April perhaps were in excess of 
sales. There is very little distress lumber 
here, however. 

Dr. Samuel J. Record, of Yale, was the 
weekly lecturer at last Friday’s meeting of 
the Nylta Club. Robert S. Ladue was the 
“Ten-Minute” man. The meeting was largely 
attended. 

E. J. Kernahan, in association with W. A. 
Howard, of Newark, N. J., has incorporated 
the Kernahan Lumber & Supply Co., which 
will occupy a part of the property recently 
abandoned by the C. F. Albert Lumber Co. 
The business of the Howard Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. will be absorbed by the new firm. 
Officers of the Kernahan company are E. J. 
Kernahan, president A. M. Kernahan, vice 
president; A. C. Camarata, secretary, and W. 
A. Howard, treasurer. Mr. Kernahan re- 
signed as secretary of the Building Material 
Dealers’ Exchange of Paterson to launch the 
new venture, which is capitalized at $125,000. 

The Totowa Lumber & Supply Co., of 
Little Falls, N. J., has purchased the business 
of E. L. Klotz, at Singac, N. J., and will oper- 
ate the yard as Klotz branch, Totowa Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. Andrew Polombo will be 
in charge of the Klotz yard. The Totowa 
firm is controlled by George W. Bogen and 
Henry Polombo. 

The Ditmar Lumber Co. has moved its 
offices to Room 1601, 90 West Street. 

James C. Chambers has disposed of his in- 
terests in the Bruce Flooring Corporation 
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and opened up a warehouse in Hoboken, 
where he is conducting a dealer service in 
oak and maple flooring. 

The Boyd-Sinclair Lumber Co., formerly of 
30 Church Street, on May 1 moved its offices 
to Paterson, N. J., where it has leased prem- 
jses at 188 Nineteenth Avenue. 

Eben B. Smith, president ‘Transcontinental 
Lumber Co., has moved with his family to 
Atlanta, Ga., where Mr. Smith will take 
charge of the firm’s purchasing department. 

Herbert C. Turner & Co., wholesale hard- 
woods, have moved to 149 East 40th Street. 

Cc. W. Hornibrook, of the Ewauna Box Co., 
Klamath Falls, Ore., was a New York visitor 
recently. 

T. Frank Meagher, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Long Leaf Lumber Co., 
Beaumont, Tex., was recently in New York. 

A. J. Krauss, of the Krauss Bros. Lumber 
Co. sailed recently with Mrs. Krauss for a 
trip to Italy, Germany, Belgium, France and 


England. 
Macon, Ga. 


May 6.—Roofer manufacturers say that there 
is little improvement in the market, though 
wholesalers have agreed to take a large block 
of stock. Mills are continuing to operate on 
short time. With building under way in the 
South, home demand is going to be a con- 
siderable item soon. 

Business is just fair in longleaf, but the 
movement is steady, larger sizes selling best. 
Hot weather has improved conditions at the 
mills. 

Better weather has enabled logging crews 
to get into hardwood swamps. Stocks had 
been running down a little, due to a scarcity 
of logs. There is a good inquiry. Furniture 
plant buyers who have been in this territory 
are now at the New York show, and demand 
for furniture items is slower. Radio and 
automobile body factory buyers are still in the 
market, placing limited orders. There is a 
good export movement. 


Shreveport, La. 


May 5.—Business is hard to get, for buyers 
are not in the market generally. Those that 
do want stock, shop around to a great extent 
for low prices. Sales managers of larger 
mills say that prices are even lower today 
than in the middle of April. Common stock 
is selling for much less than it used to. No. 2 
shiplap is at least $5 below what it was a 
year ago. Retail yards are placing orders for 
only what they need for immediate delivery. 
Oklahoma yards seem to have gone over al- 
most completely to Douglas fir, but prefer 2x8- 
inch and wider in southern pine, because of 
the strength factor. The last reductions in 
the fir freight rate resulted in a large belt of 
what was southern pine territory going over 
almost completely to fir. 

There is some demand for hardwoods, but 
orders are hard to secure. 


Bogalusa, La. 


May 5.—F. O. (Red) Bateman, chief for- 
ester, and a party of six employees of the 
forestry department of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. recently viewed the more than 
30,000-acre tract of young pine trees in the 
reforestation area of the company from the 
air and were thrilled by the sight. 

The Baer & Thayer hardwood mills began 
operation on May 1, giving employment to 
practically 150 people. As long as the hard- 
wood market is in its present condition, George 
Field, local manager, stated the mill will 
operate only five days a week, but will go on 
a 6-day schedule if there is an improvement 
in the market within the next four or six 
weeks. Mr. Field has just returned from an 
extensive business trip through the middle 
West, and a visit to some points in Canada. 
He said that he found business conditions 
good, and that conditions are better in Boga- 
lusa today than in other cities of the South 
and middle West. 

A. C. Long, jr., sales director of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. and the Bogalusa Paper 
Co., has returned from a month’s business trip 
to various parts of the East and middle West. 
He states there is a slight improvement in 
both the lumber and paper business, and that 
last month was the best since October. He 
is of the opinion, however, that prosperity 
will not fully return until there is a more 
active building program throughout the United 
States. 





R. H. Laftman, general manager of the 
Bogalusa Paper Co., arrived home from a 10- 
day business trip to New York and Chicago, 
and reported a more optimistic feeling re- 
garding business in those localities. 

Charles W. Goodyear, treasurer of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., spent several days in 
Bogalusa looking after business interests. 

Col. A. C. Goodyear, president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. and the Bogalusa Paper 
Co., has established offices at 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Warren, Ark. 


May 5.—Buying of Arkansas soft pine by 
retailers has shown a slight spurt. All orders 
call for immediate loading, and cover largely 
mixed lots of common, finish and bundled 
stock. A slight increase in the sales of No. 2 
fencing, boards and shiplap is also noted. 
There is still considerable variation in prices 
on common. The mills continue to have a 
good demand for wrapped trim, crating and 
other special stock. Planing mills are keep- 
ing busy, largely on specialty stock. A good 
increase was noted in the number of live in- 
quiries the last few days. Monthly stock 
sheets show a good assortment, except in 
1x3- and 4-inch B&better edge grain flooring. 
No great amount of 1x4-inch flat grain flooring 
is available. No. 1 boards, 1x12-inch, are over- 
sold at most mills in 12,- 18- and 20-foot 
lengths; also No. 1, 6-inch are scarce. During 
April the Arkansas soft pine mills shipped 
from 75 to 80 percent of their production. 

Small mills are very active. Prices for 
small-mill stock are extremely low. Most 
small mills are paying an average of $1¢ for 
small logs and poles delivered at their skid- 
way, and it is hard for them to break even at 
present selling prices. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


May 5.—Retail demand is slack, though 
contractors have been doing a lot of estimat- 
ing. Retail sales prices have changed but 
little in the last month. Collections on new 
business are good, as yards realize it is best 
to make terms before delivery, and old ac- 
counts are being adjusted. Loans on new 
residences are tight, and speculative building 
is not encouraged. Cost of lumber delivery 
has increased, because orders are small; 
builders’ supplies other than lumber make up 
more than half of most orders. 

Manufacturers find current demand does not 
take care of their curtailed production, so 
mill stocks show considerable increase. Upper 
grades continue to bring fair prices. No. 1 
stock has suffered heavy cuts during the last 
two weeks, while No. 2 went off $1 to $2.50. 
All No. 3 is at a very low level. No. 3 and 
cull 2x4-inch dimension for industrial uses 
sold at $5.50 and $6. No. 3, 1x3- and 4-inch 
flooring is $7 and $8, and i1x6-inch S4S or 
S2S&CM is $10 or $11. Drop siding other than 
No. 116 is $8 to $9. Longleaf dimension 
dropped very close to shortleaf; No. 1 short- 
leaf and No. 2 longleaf sell at the same figure. 
Small shortleaf timbers are in fair demand, 
but at unsatisfactory prices. Car decking is 
slow, and ranges from $22 to $25, mill, for 
No. 1 dense. Car lining and siding are slow 
and bring low prices. 

Cc. H. Cowan, president, and Allen G. Loehr, 
secretary of the State retail association, start 
on the third trip among Alabama yards early 
this week. From Decatur they will work the 
north section of the State. Recent visits to 
Gadsden, Bessemer and Anniston put the 
three sections in the association 100 percent. 
Local clubs are now functioning in all these 
sections. 

W. E. Bonham, Taylors Ferry manufac- 
turer, has closed down his large operation and 
will run his portable mills on part time basis 
until prices show improvement. 

The Warrior Lumber & Timber Co., Warrior, 
Ala., has completed its new planing mill and 
shipping sheds, replacing the ones destroyed 
by fire some three weeks ago. Dry kiln and 
rough sheds will be rebuilt within next thirty 


days. Shipping of dressed lumber has been 
resumed. 
Pearson Bros. Lumber Co., Springville, 


Ala., has moved its plant into a large tract 
of pine near Clay, Ala. 

John F. Andrews has been named receiver 
for the Pine & Cypress Manufacturing Co., 


(Contined on Page 86) 





THE IMPROVED PHILLIPS 
WINDOW FRAME MACHINE 


Users of this all-round complete window 
frame machine have written many letters 
in its praise: “We could not operate 
without it.” “The best machine on the 
market for an all-round window frame 
machine.” “It is compact, takes up very 
little floor space, and is easy and eco- 
nomical to operate.” “A big labor saver.” 


Remember—the IMPROVED PHILLIPS 
is all the machinery you need for all the 
window frames you need—and two men | 
can work on it at the same time. | 


ASK US ABOUT IT. 


ATLAS 






or ORLANDO 








. . 

Giving More Space for Bulky Loads 
Lumb«rmen are cutting transportation costs with LITTLE 
GIANT FRAME EXTENSION. It increases loading 
space of the Ford, Chevrolet, or Willys Six to any re- 
quired size. It provides heavy duty performance at 1%- 
ton truck cost. LITTLE GIANT is preferred because it 
stays rigidly in place permanently. It will not sag or 
twist. The largest body distributors in the country claim 
it to be the most mechanically perfect extension on the 
market. LITTLE GIANT is low in cost. It saves you 
money. Write for details. 


LITTLE GIANT PRODUCTS INC. 
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Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 












Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 


San Francisco 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 


CHICAGO 

















You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just as a large portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 


Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Fold- 
er No. 49 S. 


Also, if you have some bad accounts + ny books, 
our Collection Department can probaly get your 
money for you and the cost will be very little as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St., NEW YORK CITY 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


I1 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 














—=SAWS= 


Their Care and Treatment 


By H. W. DURHAM 

This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 

to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 

During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 

ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used 





in saw- 


sharpening shops, and much useful information obtained is 
embodied in this work. 


This book is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and con- 
tains 269 pages with index. 


Price, delivered, $1.65 
American Lumberman 
431 Seo. Dearborn Street, Chicago, lil. 


Vern White, of the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber 
Co., Chicago, called on the trade in lower 
Michigan last week. 


Max Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber 
Co., Sumter, S. C., was in Chicago several days 
the latter part of last week. 


W. O. Baum, of Bowler, Wis., president of 
the Bowler Lumber Co., was in Chicago Tues- 
day, and called at local lumber offices, 


John Adams, of Shawano, Wis., sales mana- 
ger of the M. J. Wallrich Land & Lumber Co., 
was in Chicago Tuesday, and visited local lum- 
bermen. 


Willard Farris, of the Farris Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Nashville, Tenn., was in Chicago 
Tuesday, to confer with officials of the Clore- 
Manley Lumber Co., his company’s local sales 
representative. 


D. F. Hodges, of Dubuque, Iowa, secretary 
of the Midwest Lumber Co., a line-yard con- 
cern, was in Chicago on Saturday of last week, 
accompanied by Mrs. Hodges and their son, and 
called at local lumber offices. 


J. F. Kieran, of Memphis, Tenn., assistant 
sales manager of the plywood department of 
the Anderson-Tully Co., -was in Chicago on 
Friday and Saturday of last week, and was a 
caller at local lumber offices. 


L. J. Marshall, of Kansas City, Mo., manager 
of the railroad and timber sales department 
of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., was in 
Chicago on Friday of last week, and called on 
Frank R. Linroth, manager of the company’s 
Chicago sales office. 


J. D. Mylrea, of the Thunder Lake Lumber 
Co., Rhinelander, Wis., was in Chicago on Fri- 
day of last week, on his way home from a 
Mediterranean cruise on which he started late 
in March. He made several stops at northern 
Africa ports. 


T. C. Whitmarsh, president of the W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Co., St. Louis, spent last week 
calling on the trade in Detroit and Chicago. He 
reported that while he found business dull, the 
sunshine and good weather has made all of the 
retailers quite optimistic and hopeful that condi- 
tions will improve in the very near future. 

The many friends in the industry of L, M. 
Borgess have learned with surprise and regret 
that he has resigned his position with the 
Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., with which he has been associated for 
many years, and will retire from active business. 
Mr. Borgess, who was president of the St. 
Louis Hoo-Hoo Club last year, plans to make 
his permanent home in California. 


Edward F. Melia assumed charge of the 
Boston office of the National Association of 
Wooden Box Manufacturers on -May 1, suc- 
ceeding Herbert Meagher, who resigned to 
enter into other activities. Mr. Melia is 
especially well fitted for his new position, for 
he is experienced both in association matters 
and in wooden box production. He came to 
the box association from the National Kraft 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association with head- 
quarters in New York, and he formerly was 
manager of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.’s 
wooden box plant at Portland, Me. 


H. F. Grobe, of Rich & Grobe (Inc.), re- 
turned to his home in Chicago Tuesday night 
after having spent a week in Tulsa, Okla. “I 
saw more wooden houses being built, while I 
was there,” he said, “than I’ve seen for a long 
time.” Many of the residences, he said, are 
of brick veneer construction, which entails the 
use of “a lot of lumber.” Tulsa appears to be 
about normal in its new building activity, he 
continued, and added, “I'll venture to say that 
there is as much building going on in Tulsa 
as there is in the whole city of Chicago, right 
now.” 


C. D. Johnson, president of the Pacific Spruce 
Corporation, of Portland, Ore., was a Chicago 
visitor during the week, spending a few days 
here conferring with H. B. Hewes and with 
his local sales agent, Elmer F. Xanten. Mr 
Johnson does not believe that the lumber bysi- 
ness will become especially active for some time, 
He is of the opinion, though, that if the many. 
facturers adopt a sane production policy, this 
will assure good business during the coming 
year, On the other hand, if this policy js 
neglected and no effort is made to keep pro- 
duction and demand in proper balance, the pres- 
ent depression may be expected to continue well 
into next year. However, he believes that the 
industry has realized the situation and that a 
sincere effort will be made to keep production 
within bounds. His own mills are operating 
only four days a week, one shift. Mr. Johnson 
left Thursday night for his headquarters jn 
Portland. 


C. H. Kempter, of Chicago, sales manager 
of the Clover Valley Lumber Co., returned on 
Tuesday of last week from a month’s visit to 
the Southwest and the West Coast. He at- 
tended the annual convention of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas, at Dallas, and 
went from there to his company’s mill at Loy- 
alton, Calif. The mill, he said, is working 
only one shift instead of the customary two, 
because shipments, though steady, are slow and 
the stocks already are well balanced: From 
Loyalton Mr. Kempter journeyed to San Fran- 
cisco before returning home. “Of course nobody 
feels very good about things,” he commented, 
“but everybody seems to be accepting the sit- 
uation as it is, and making the best of it.” 


G. Harold Earle, president of the Wisconsin 
Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich., ac- 
companied by W. B. Earle, director of sales 
and publicity, was in Chicago this week, look- 
ing after important matters connected with the 
promotion of the new Mastic flooring that this 
company is producing. Mr. Earle said that the 
April business of his firm was quite satisfac- 
tory under the conditions generally prevailing in 
the lumber industry. His plants are operating 
on reduced time in order to keep production 
more nearly balanced with demand, but he 
feels quite hopeful that the worst of the de- 
pression has passed and that a marked increase 
in demand will be recorded during the balance 
of the year. While in Chicago, G. H. Earle 
took advantage of the opportunity to spend a 
few hours at the National Outdoor Life Expo- 
sition, being held at the Coliseum, where his 
popular year-round resort, Blaney Park, is 
among the prominent exhibitors. 


Find Business Conditions Improving 


Fifteen commission lumbermen of the Chi- 
cago district gathered at the Boston Oyster 
House at noon Tuesday, for the regular bi- 
weekly luncheon meeting of the regional group 
of the National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen. C. W. Pendell, regional 
director, presided. There was a lively discus- 
sion of business conditions, and it was the con- 
sensus that there is an improvement in the 
volume of lumber sales. It is only _ slight 
improvement, they agreed, but nevertheless a 
noticeable one, 

@anaeneee2eaan8 


European Lumberman on Tour 


An interesting visitor in Chicago this week 
was L. Bjorner, of Copenhagen, Denmark, who 
stopped off here en route back home, completing 
a tour of the world. Mr. Bjorner is a promi- 
nent lumbermen in Copenhagen and sells in 
Denmark considerable hardwood lumber manu- 
factured in the United States. During this 
world tour Mr. Bjorner has visited practically 
all of the principal countries, and everywhere 
he went he has found a rather marked business 
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depression. In China he found business rather 
active because of the desire of merchants in 
that country to enaee thei goods for} Amer- 
ican dollars or Briti eunds. “A purchaseérin 
position to pay with this kind of money can 
secure some wonderful bargains, but if he ex- 
ts to pay in the native coin or the Mexican 
dollar, he will be charged a high price. Mr. 
Bjorner said that when he reached Chicago he 
felt that he really was getting back home again, 
even though a long journey still intervened 
before reaching Copenhagen. _ He has a par- 
ticularly warm feeling for Chicago, for it was 
here that he found his helpmeet and life com- 
panion. Mrs. Bjorner, who was a Chicago girl, 
was not with him on this trip, but she has 
visited Chicago several times since their mar- 
riage. Mr. Bjorner reports business in Den- 
mark in very satisfactory condition and believes 
that it is one of the few countries that is not 
suffering from a severe business depression. 

He expressed a fear, however, that Ameri- 
can hardwood manufacturers in their desire to 
secure export business, would create consider- 
able confusion in the markets there through 
efforts to sell their products in other than the 
regular, established channels. The local lum- 
berman in that country is in position to under- 
stand the needs of the trade, to watch credits 
and to adequately care for the demand. Manu- 
facturers who attempt to sell direct probably 
will not get any appreciable amount of busi- 
ness, but by offering lumber at low prices will 
simply disturb the present stable market. This 
is a word of caution that manufacturers would 
do well to heed. 

The sales of American hardwoods in Den- 
mark are largely to furniture manufacturers. 
Oak in the dining room and mahogany in the 
bed rooms is characteristic of the majority of 
the homes in Denmark. In the drawing rooms, 
however, changes in style are observed, and 
here may be seen other woods used in various 
attractive ways. Gum, birch, walnut and poplar 
are the favorite American woods outside of the 
regular call for oak. 

Mr. Bjorner left Monday night for New 
York and from there expected to go to Mon- 
treal, from which port he intended to embark 


Here’s a Happy Dealer 


The home of Eugene R. Schwartz, vice presi- 
dent of the C. L. Schwartz Lumber Co., Naper- 
ville, Ill., has been brightened by the arrival of 
a charming daughter. The little stranger ar- 
rived Jast week and Mr. and Mrs. Schwartz 
have been showered with congratulations from 
their many friends. These congratulations also 
have been shared by Grandpa Charlie Schwartz. 
There is no more popular lumberman in the 
State than Mr. Schwartz, and the arrival of the 
first Schwartz grandchild is an event, the joy- 
fulness of which is shared by the friends both 
of the father and the grandfather in lumber cir- 
cles throughout the State. 


Boosting the Upper Peninsula 


A strikingly prominent feature of the eighth 
National Outdoor Life Exposition, held at 
the Coliseum in Chicago this week, was the 
exhibit made by the Michigan Department of 
Conservation and by the Upper Peninsula De- 
velopment Association. One of the active at- 
tendants at the Upper Peninsula booth was E. G. 
Amos, manager of Blaney Park. This is the 
great “Home away from home,” 22,000-acre re- 
sort owned and operated by the Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Co., of Hermansville, Mich. Many 
Chicagoans who have had the pleasure of visit- 
ing Blaney Park in previous seasons took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to attend the ex- 
hibit and to renew acquaintanceship with Mr. 
Amos. 

Mr. Amos is enthusiastic over the Blaney 
Park development and says the resort offers 
more attractions this summer than ever before. 
Among other improvements, the cottages now 
are equipped with bathrooms and fireplaces, sev- 
eral new trails have been cleared through the 
woods, additions have been made to the riding 
stables and a competent man is now in charge, 


electricity from Indian Falls is now serving 
Blaney, and a new tea room presided over by 
the teniece of Paul Bunyan, orgie late, 
breakfasts ahd méalsat “odd hours. Continuing; 
his enthusiastic description of the facilities for’ 
taking care of resort visitors at Blaney, Mr. 
Amos said: © 

“The attractions that have made Blaney unique 
are better than ever. Deer are more plentiful on 
all sections of our land, the beaver have multi- 
plied considerably and muskrats are increasing 
in some of the smaller lakes. Evidences of bear 
are to be seen in many parts of the game 
refuges. The golf course and airport will be in 
splendid shape this year.” 

The exhibits of wild life under the auspices 
of the Department of Conservation have at- 
tracted the attention of all of the visitors to the 
Outdoor Life Exposition. 


' Lumberman in Explorers’ Group 


MitwavuKkee, Wis., May 5.—Fred C. Miller, 
who is associated with his father, Carl Miller, 
in the Carl Miller Lumber Co., can’t down the 
venturesome spirit which a few years ago 
made him football captain at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. For the last ten years he has been on 
brief but numerous expeditions into the Cana- 
dian wilds, in company with two friends, Clar- 
ence H. Rasmussen, head master of the Junior 
Country Day School, and H. C. Hirschboeck, 
Milwaukee attorney. 

Now these three inveterate campers and fish- 
ermen have filed articles of incorporation with 
the county register of deeds for a non-stock 
corporation to be called Rashirmill, with their 
avowed purpose “to venture into uncharted far 
places, and to encourage geography, zoology, 
botany etc.” While thev declare that the in- 
corporation was largely “for the fun of it,” the 
men hope to make more of their expeditions 
into Canada, there to dabble in botany, min- 
eralogy, and other sciences, wholly in an ama- 
teur spirit. 


Appointed to Sales Office 


PortLAND, Ore., May 3.—J. H. Burnside, 
who has been operating the Burnside Co., at 
Denver, Colo., has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Firtex Insulating Board Co., St. 
Helens, Ore. Mr. Burnside spent several days 
at the plant at St. Helens and in the offices 
of the company recently, and made his arrange- 
ments to return and take up the work just as 
soon as he could close up his affairs in Denver. 
After making a thorough investigation, Mr. 
Burnside was convinced that this Firtex insu- 
lating board is a wonderful product and he is 
quite enthusiastic over the possibilities of de- 
veloping a market for it. 


Visits Sales Connections 


McNary, Ariz., May 5—W. P. Marsh, who 
recently left the Quincy Lumber Co.’s organiza- 
tion to become sales manager of the Cady 
Lumber Corporation, with headquarters here, 
left last week to call on his company’s sales 
representatives, and other men in the trade, in 
Kansas City, Mo., Chicago, and elsewhere in 
the middle West. 


Sales Office Moves to Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 5.—The Winton 
Lumber Co, has announced the removal of its 
Idaho white pine sales office from Gibbs, Idaho, 
to Minneapolis. The entire sales staff, includ- 
ing D. J. Winton, his assistant C. A. Anderson, 
and the sales clerical force is now located at 
the new sales office, 1030 Security Building, 
Minneapolis. The general offices of the Winton 
Lumber Co. will remain at the mills at Gibbs. 
This move is made in order to bring the Idaho 
white pine sales office in closer daily touch 
with the central western and the eastern mar- 
kets. The sales office for the spruce mills of 
the Winton Lumber Co., in charge of J. N. 
Winton as sales manager, has been located in 
Minneapolis for several years and will continue 
as heretofore, 








Tycos Direct Set 
Recording Regulator 


Temperature and humidity affect your profits. Kilns cannot 
give good results unless these two factors in their operation 
are properly controlled. 
The temperature, humidity and circulation of the air dries 
the wood. Whether your kilns are old or modern you can- 
not expect best results until suitable equipment is used to 
control these two important factors—humidity and tempera- 
ture. 

Make your kilns a better investment. Other mills are re- 
ceiving dividends from their Tycos Direct-Set Recording 
Regulators. Let us show you how we can help you. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 
CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT & MASON, LTO., LONDON 
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f Fix Your Credit Loss ] 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
San Francisco, Cal. 











511 Locust St. 220 So. State St. 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 


























WEEDS need not 
cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumbes 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 
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Natalbany lumber, 
protected from the 
forest to the yard, 
has won for this or- 
ganization a host of 
steady customers 
who are its best ad- 
vertisers. 


MEMBER 


rom the Region 


of Best Growth 
PROTECTED LUMBER 


f i PRODUCE good lumber you must have good trees. Natalbany 
has searched for such trees... and found them... in the world- 
famous timber-producing territory designated by the Department of 
Agriculture as the region of best growth. Included in our holdings 
are dense tracts of virgin long leaf pine and extensive areas of short 
leaf hill pine. This process of selection is the first link in the guard- 
ing chain of Natalbany protection. 


In our five mills this protection is continued. Highly skilled work- 
men and the most modern machinery here combine to produce 
lumber that is known for its outstanding quality and excellence 
throughout the country. Each piece is scientifically machined and 
accurately graded. 


In shipping, Natalbany protection also stands on guard. Special 
paper-lined cars, the floors of which are sprinkled with sawdust, are 
used to prevent scarring and to maintain a uniform moisture con- 
tent. Our location on one of the fastest railroads in the South enables 
us to offer you the assurance of quick delivery. Protected lumber 
comes to you when you want it, in the condition you must have 
it... without any waits or delays. 


NATALBANY 


LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. 
SALES OF FICE 


HAM MOND, LOUISIANA 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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Lumber Prices | 








Plooring Pinish, All 10-20’ 
1x3” E.G.— B&Better Rough: 
B&Btr, 10-20’...$64.51 a was eves 38.00 
1x3” F.G.— eee ET - 38.00 
B&Btr, 10- ”. .. 41.00 1x5 and 10”.. 38.00 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 33.58 SEEN -csscdce 38.00 
No, 2, 6-20’.... 19.04 5/4x4, 6&8”.. 58.90 
1x4” E.G.— 6/4 & 8/4x4, 

B&Btr, 10-20’... 67.26 CGE. secese 60.00 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 50.25 6/4 & 8/4x5, 

No. 2, 6-20’.... 33.75 0&12” 66.00 
x4” F.G.— Bé&better Surfaced: 
B&Btr, 10-20’ 38.30 1S ! pT Ter 

No. 1, 10-20’ 32.80 Be «eevee ed 42. 84 
No. 2, 10-20’ 22.74 Ze .os0eneuw 43.20 

Cc 1x5 and 10”.. 49.29 
%x4”, 10-20’ SEG isneess 59.41 
BABtr ..ccccee 28.61 5/4x4, 6&8”.. 65.00 
Me 1 cccoseces 27.74 5/4x5, 10&12” 73.86 
Te, B cccccsuce 19.45 at 8/4x4, os 

n eee ee . 
— 6/4 & 8/4x5, 
a 35.00 19&12” .... 77.23 

Drop Siding Casing and Base 
1x6”, 10-20’— B&better: 
ne scedacoe 36.86 © OOO CO eccse 54.71 
WO. 1 cccccccve 34.44 Se weewtcoees 53.20 
BO F ccovvcene 23.22 5 and 10” 56.09 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended May 3: 
Fencing, $18, 10-20 No. 1, Dimension, 
8181E 


No. 1— rt . 

Oe vacances See ort- Long- 
«Sir 36.23 leaf leaf 
2x 4”, 10’..22.71 27.09 
No. 2— 12’. .22.63 25.33 
rs GCC TET 16.48 16’. .23.15 27.00 
a . sncekens. See 18&207..25.05 30.29 
No. _— il 2x 6”, 10’..20.48 .... 
1X4e ceeeees - 18. 12’. .19.56 22.08 
ae ceeecest 13.69 16’..21.10 24.53 
Boards, 818 or 18&20’..24.65 28.21 
No. 1 (all 10-20"): | 2* 8" pe Sioa tol 3 

Chea ieas 19 ‘* : 
1 eae 39.00 16°. 124.39 29.17 
1a00"* 22... 48.27 18&20’..22.74 40.59 

No. 2 (all 10 to 20’) 2x10”, 10’..25.00 .. 

A. esadwede 19.35 19°. .80.33- .. 
BEG a0nencs 19.09 16’..26.92 35.10 
i ee 24.54 P Aes - = ee 
x12”, 12’..30.20 -00 
ns | petedg 16’. .30.46 45.36 
a ace | 18&20’. .34.60 55.50 

1x12” ....... 15.87 Byrkit Lath 

No. 4, all widths 4 and 6”. vokees 10.83 
and lengths.. 10.00 | 8 and 10’...... 13.50 











——~T 


No. 2 Shortleaf Mo. 3 Dimension 
Dimension 8181E 2x 4” roses 28 
2x 4”, 10’...... 20.82 | 2x 6” ...... vee 12.42 
12’...... 19.02 | 2x 8” oo. ...eee 14.26 
19.55 | 2x10” ...... wes 15.72 
Se 86:20" Apap 20.58 Car Material 
x - fee ° e Wy 
- (All 1x4 & 6”): 
12’.. 16.00 | Beptr., 12 and 
16’. 16.27 FP hack incat 39.00 
18&20’ cine eae 18.27 No. 2 random.. 22.75 
2x 8”, 10’...... 18.32 
Sigs Sark 17.84 Shiplap 
16’. . 19.24 No. 1 (all 10- 20’): 
18&20’...... 17.87 SOP ccdcudes 
2x10”, 10’...... 18.50 int 0 - cccce 3:00 
we. 17.65 | No. 2 ,,(10- 20’): 
eee 21.64 ERS 
18&20’...... 18.94 1210" pee 
2x12”, 12’...... 21.47 No. 3 (al 6- 20’); 
16’. 23.94 a 
18&20’...... 26.69 ixi0” * codecee 15.25 
Jambs Longleaf Timbers 
Bé&better: No. 1 Sa. B&S 
ie Soe S48, 20’ and 
eer eee . under 
Plaster Lath Bea .. 27.67 
No. 1, %”, 4’... 2.67 a casatcMinn 33.90 
No. 2, %”, 4’... 2.01 Se” cédccsses Oe 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period April 1 to 
30, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 
DE  céXdide sande Ve bee id + nena $42.75 
EI sites ou ss a, n> he ase a ws ash aiotlar ok doce tab we ad 29.10 
weds antes eaece Waleackaaaweue 22.80 
ES SS Whe, 0 ae Rieierle Gane terareg aca eae . 19,60 
No. 1 No. 2 
Bé&better No.1 box box 
=r res: $44.60 oa eae 
Me ‘we tects des 45.20 ate silts eins 
SE” iin aarp wba 46.10 $33.65 $23.70 $20.40 
a. “steno wseew 47.50 nee oone eee 
Ee - sccaha ok block 47.45 36.25 22.95 21.50 
a Wario tes 51.40 38.10 25.50 21.70 
EE 65.45 45.10 29.40 22.75 
Edge, B&better— 
>in aah win: test WO ae oA wed Siete alta elie $48.80 
gl ESET SE pe ate men ee a 63.35 
SIT © | se: taken tas ak or aki ace aes ce 68.35 
ET O Nalichie 5 SRA h wid cacao eo oe oe ak ee 54.30 
Bark Strips— 
OE © os sb arcd odd Veep eee keeaesehee $30.80 
ee een ee eee ee 16.00 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
ene 2 ven ctier $40.55 $40.45 
No. 1 common, }#”..... 36.10 35.25 
No. 2 common, }##”..... 26.35 25.95 
25%” 34” 
a 40.05 38.45 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... $33.25 
Box bark strips, dressed............... 15.55 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
he ee ee $26.35 $16.20 
Din ~ cise ind kiatiecina amine 6.65 16.65 
ll MEISE ARE RRR ae ERR eg 27.40 17.15 
ME 2thstichnabicbebete ks 30.40 18.35 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, s1s— 


8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 


SEE” Stccasceeantonn $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
SEE sescece coccccces 29,00 30.00 31.50 
me veceve cocccccces 80.00 31.00 32.50 
BBO” .nccccccccccessd SED 33.50 85.00 
Se” sien 33.50 34.50 36.00 


For ‘shiplap ‘or. flooring, add 50 cents to 
Prices on No. 1 boards. 
No. 1 Hemlock saqegee, s151E— 
8’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 


ax 4” ...$30.00 $30. 90 $30.00 #88. +4 $31.00 
2x 6” ... 28.00 9.00 31.00 
2x 8” ... 29.00 30:00 30.0 30.00 31.00 
2x10” ... 29.00 82.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 
8x12” ... 29.00 38.00 38.00 33.00 33.00 


For tag 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
ef Ne 1 








INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Spokane, Wash., May 7.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, May 7. Reports of prices shown 
on 82S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 


follow: 
Pondosa Pine 


INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” 8” 10” 13° 

C selects RL..... $52.51 $47.80 $56.36 $77.16 
D selects RL..... 35.42 33.03 43.76 62.27 
No. 1 common AlL 38.10 38.50 
No. 2 common AL 24.61 23.72 
No. 3 common AL 18.30 18.91 

SuHop, 5/4 anp 6/4, S2S— 

No. 1, $28.00; No. 2, $19.00; No. 3, $14.00 

SELEcTs, S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 

C select RL...$59.85 D select RL...$55.00 


gk. ene ee $31.66 
Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND CoMMoON, S2S— 
6” 3° 10” 13" 


C selects RL... .$76.00 $78.50 $85.00 ne -e 


D selects RL.... 45.22 45.06 55.00 : 
No. 1 Com. AL... 47.72 45.89 52.13 75.60 
No. 2 Com. AL... 35.12 34.13 34.81 42.29 
No. 3 Com. AL.. 23.06 23.54 24.01 29.91 
Re, CR istics cae enn sie teveentes $41.95 
No. 4 Common, S2S, RW, RL........... 17.45 
Larch and Fir 
SF SS ee eee eee $17.38 
No. 1 dimension, 3x10” 16°... .sccccses 17.69 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4” RL........ 41.95 


Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special teJegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., 6.—The following are 
prices for mixed bth prevailing today: 





Finish— Factory stock— 
nis”. oss s RRO 4/4 ...$31.50@32.50 
1x4—10” .... 49.00 a3 “he 36.0009 10:00 

ding— SE care . ‘ 

Bevo — . 25.00 8/4 a . * ——- 00 


%x6”", Flat gr. 25.00 Lath 3.00 
Vert. gr. 28.00 Green box 14.00@18.00 











ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended May 3: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better......... $60.00 $61.25 
Flat ee hve os ate 39.00 39.50 
Se eae ire 32.50 
No Wesdlias seo kets 20.75 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $33.50 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 39.50 

Pinish and Moldings 
Pimish, 1sERIe,, BOGE o.o.ccs 0 ccseseees $55.00 
Finish, 5/4x5&10”, B&better............ 64.00 
Cuneo’ GO DOUG, BOOS 6 docs hakact cubed? 62.50 
Discount on moldings, 15%” and under... 51% 
1%” and over... 40% 


Boards and Shiplap 


Boards and shiplap, 1x8”, No. 1........ $30.50 
Boards No. 2, 1x12”, 10-, 18- & 20’..... 25.50 
Ee) BU Ma ccatcdvaaes recone smd 19.25 
Dimension 
ee, 2 BR RS 26 Oe Be oe vcereccdenAve $22.75 
web 5 bee ME, Bs ven ae ae kee eee 23.50 
ge: ee ee Re 27.00 
ae. Sp Be SB I BE iin oc sen censnve 19.50 
>. On ROSE a véaneesssawe ne 21.50 
Lath 
me: Ae GR. V ckctrceres vereeserks cel $3.40 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white = heed boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
ae and ceiling: 


nch— 4” 6 8” 
{Debtr, 6-16". $52.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72. 0 $87. 00 


1é& 

a * 6-16".. 51.00 65.00 655.00 67.00 82.00 
No. i, 6-16’.. 50.00 54.00 64.00 8 g 
No, 2, 8-16’.. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 8, 8-20.. 32.50 84.25 35.25 365.50 37.00 
No. 4, 4-20’... 30.50 32.50 33.50 838.50 33.60 
{pedtr. 1x4&8-inch, 6- to 12-foot, are $€ 
8) 


5” &6/4— 4"&wadr, 4,6&8” 10” 12” 

D&bdtr., 6- ~ e+» + $72.00 $74. 00 ory. 00 ty 00 
No. 1&btr., 6-167. 66.00 00 00 1.00 
No. 1, eis: 62.00 Hi 00 a7: 00 17, 00 


For apes in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 


add 99) 8-inch, add $6; 10- inch, add $8; 12- inch, 
add No. 3, 4-inch, add $6.50; 6- and 8- 
inch, *eha’$ 7.28; 10- and 12-inch, add $7; No. 


4. 
*, Srurnished when available. 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 
Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, 2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other engths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd iengths, 3- to 20- 
feet. but not over 20 percent shorter than 
‘oot: 
Dé&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 H, 4-inch.......$18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch....... 21.00 
Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7 20; 
No. 2, $5.45. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Ore., May 6.—IF. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, May 2, 3 and 5, direct 
only, reported by West Coast mills to the 
Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&bt. Cc D 
Be eh cece o tues $39.25 $39.50 $26.25 ee 
Oe rere ee %s 37.00 caw ° 
See “Scevns wns ives 35.50 
Plat Grain Flooring 
thie aa bye Ome B eee 21,25 18.50 
a ee hewk ean eer cai ts 30.00 26.00 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
ES EP 5 eee yer 15.00 
Ceiling 
ROR tee awed 21.00 17.00 
di Sy es hat i's 21.25 18.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
6 witb die Cie yew vas 28.25 24.50 ace ioii 
DE Dons bn 6 atiee we G wees 27.50 24.25 re 
ts wedvaea thet wee 16.25 
Pinish, Kiln ‘priea a quntenes 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
On 245s eanaus ode ein $38.50 $41.00 $55.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
ih Dvseen teKuens $15.50 $16.50 $17.25 $22.00 
Meo oc oneeees 11.25 9.75 11.50 13.00 
i Me cdaeus camel 7.50 6.50 6.50 anew 


Dimension 

No. 1, 2” thick— 

12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
4”.$16.00 $16.00 $17. 75 $46. 50 $18.00 
6”. 15.00 15.25 17.25 16.50 17.00 $20.50 $21. 50 
8”. 15.50 15.25 17.50 17.26 17.25 20.50 21.25 
10”. 16.75 16.75 18.50 18.25 18.25 21.50 23.00 
12”. 16.75 16.50 18.25 17.75 18.00 20.25 23.25 
2x4”, 8’, $15.00; 10’, $15.75; 2x6", 10’, $14.25 


Random— 2x4” 3x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
i det ste $9.75 $9. 4 yan 00 eee 00 anaes 25 
ae 5.50 e 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
3x38 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced.......... $18.75 
a OO Se” OD Ge, BOs ic cicccccécce 17.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.......... 18.25 
La 
as ae we Oo kd in cd ae babea oss ene cae 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 

es os ante ade ad ear de a dead n oa ee $35.00 
ae fs «ft a Mei «lade Sale kine 4 kanes 37.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., May 3.—Eastern prices, 
per thousand (shingles packed by the square 
are approximately 5 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


in Cie. caer eeneees eles $1.60@ 2.75 
I CS adeig a dn eeeant.os 060 ts 1.80@ 2.20 
a aati ats wae ye panko Gl 2.65@ 4.00 
Burekas, slash grain............. 2.95 3.10 
— ovecee eS ees Sees 3.80 5.00 

PTT TPeri TT Te TTLiiTe 8.50 9.00 
Dumensions BE. O sd@bdleccnss ence 2.40@ 2.50 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.75@2.75 $2.00@2.75 
CO Pa 1.90 @ 2.20 2.25 @ 2.30 
XXXXXK 5/2 .......... 2.80@4.00  3.00@4.00 
DEERE cosccscnses 3.95 @5.00 4.10@5.00 
DE "tv sccaksooss see 9.00 


Dimensions, 5/2, 5”.... 2.40@2.90 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


ey GE, Gls oo ue dee cocteens seks $1.85 
Extra clears, 

75% premium clears............. 2.70 @3.25 

50% premium clears............. 2.45 @ 2.80 
mam, (6/3 perfects)... ccccccecs 3.05 @4.00 
Burekas (75% vertical grain)...... 3.60 
PUSOOCIONS oe cescccececces hbecenas® 4.15 @5.00 
DE. duivth a 6d bonees Clr Sens os oeee 8.50@92.00 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Straight Mixed with 
cars cedar lumber 


Common stars, 6/2... $1.05@1.50  $1.00@ 1.50 


Common stars, 5/2.... 30@1.35 
Common clears........ : ee2. 50 ‘ 15 @2. 50 
PTD Noiccccdce De... - commenined 
No. 2 perfections...... 2.50@2.90 2. 9%, 60 
Mixed with 

fir lumber 

Mr Ol cece ckésndéeee oeesesa $1.50 
i hs oc a5 she ae ace sat 2.00@ 2.50 
rn < ose0600046006seneen* - 3.00 

British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

Dt ivne de reese kh eddeeksd eae boas FUek $ 3.40 
DE: | é¢ésdvdivan ateds dlcbets header < - 4.00 
A  gdetevebecvec ccadvahened Hhed~s - 4.80 
Es cvesvevlooéoecaddves: eve ened 5.00 
Me hss 6 UV bn ee tbe RSs Oe sed tw aaee 11.00 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., May 3.—The follow- 
ing average -wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended April 29: 


California White Pine 


All widths— 

No. 1&2 clr. Csel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 
Se See ees $63.55 $62.60 $47.40 $33.15 
ee = 62.35 61.95 43.65 48.15 
| eee >. 61.75 52.20 37.90 47.70 
re -coseexs 70.95 61.35 47.55 57.80 

California Sugar Pine 
os Epetere ed. $94.65 $81.15 $64.55 $42.45 
1 a 87.90 73.95 57.00 57.10 
Oe accke xs 85.80 64.15 47.50 56.05 
OSG: cécaebs 97.70 79.05 66.85 73.30 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 

Inch. common. .$25.00 


No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 30.05 » eee ee oe 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 22.35 ar 9 - $24. $19.50 
Panel, C&better 8 See 19.55 

gh eae 69.75 ae” coe eee 21.00 


s r Pine Shop Se ween = 19.30 
Inch common. .$33.55 Siding, %x6”— 
No, 1, 5/4xa.w.. 39.70 B&better .... 32.65 


No, 2, 6/4xa.w.. 27.05  eveisvnnn’ 30.40 
White Fir Lath— 

C&btr., all sizes. $43.00 No. 1.....+++- 2.90 

No. 2&btr., dimen., Sek Moecase cus 2.35 

LHEA.W. . cccee 34.35 No. 1 dim., 

Australian 1x4” eee tenes 20.80 

atinet sineo= OF -csees Bee 

See ee $50.55 Do 

J, 7. See 53.65 aamee Sie 

ras 40.30 Cé&better ...... $45.25 

S/4EW.© és oven 55.55 Dimension ..... 16.55 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 


t#x2%" }§x1%” 


3x2” 3x14” 
-$106.00 $101.00 


lst qtd. wht. $93.00 $68.09 


lst qtd. red... 79.00 79.00 73.00 65.00 
2nd qtd. wht... 81.00 70.00 59.00 55.00 
2nd qtd. red... 66.00 64.00 59.00 55.00 
Ist pln. wht... 82.00 66.00 66.00 48.00 
lst pln. red.... 74.00 66.00 60.00 55.00 
2nd pln. wht... 68.00 61.00 47.00 44.00 
2nd pln. red... 63.00 61.00 49.00 47.00 
Fe 46.09 46.00 35.00 34.00 
. a” Fa 46.00 46.00 35.00 34.00 
nee 29.00 28.00 15.00 15.00 

1x2” %x1h” 
Ps obin bi ws bleed beeen $98.50 $98.59 
ee Se i cacethes bat Weeie> sean 96.50 97.50 
LE 856 ob se kenn ed ce oane 75.50 74.50 
ES ictal & aw wats adh ea aw oe 75.50 74.50 
ge eS ee a 73.50 73.50 
EL tae cone de h's 6% 0 00. wack 66.50 68.50 
ee VS MOGs stds och bbe wele raw wk 65.50 65.50 
es UNS ao dv adits be ceceneve 60.50 60.50 
ee Ses. vonswhews vd eaewewexale . 44,50 43.59 
ee EE (ne action a eSeaaesen aes 44.50 43.50 
PE ceb ere wueet ss e8esacoeee 22.50 21.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }§-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %4-inch, $2. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended May 3. 

First 
a a a ee $88.28 


Secona 
$74.10 


Third 
$50.75 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on Lower Peninsula end dried white 
maple, f. o. b. mill, lower Michigan: 


FAS No. 1 & sel. 


SIE civacdciwecvertecees $115.00 $ 90.00 
G/E  cecccvevcsccsccdecss 120.00 95.00 
OFS cee dhetetecedececees 125.00 100.00 
B/E. recvccccccncccceccce 130.00 105.00 
BO/E  ccccccccscessovcces's 150.00 125.00 
18/4 cccodee eoccccene «+++ 160.00 135.00 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 

FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 Nog 
4/4 ....$ 60.00 $ 52.00 $ 45.00 $ 39.00 §$ 22.99 
5/4 ... 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 22.99 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 22.99 
8/4 .... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.99 
BircH— 


4/4 .... 90.00 70.00 4400 80.00 21.09 
5/4 .... 93.00 73.00 54.00 38.00 21.09 
6/4 .... *96.00 *76.00 60.00 40.00 21.09 
8/4 .... 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.09 
10/4 .... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 
12/4 .... 115:00 105.00 95.00 60.00 
16/4 ... 160.00 145.00 130.00 ease 
8/4 .... 79.00 64.00 388.00 24.00 
5/8 .... 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 
*Straight cars of 6/4: FAS, $93; select, $73. 


For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & widr,, 
add $15; for 6 inch & wdr., 8-foot & ler, 
add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- gue 6-foot 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, tntieths two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; ix§- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one ont two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68 
Sorr MaPLE— 

4/4 .... 66.00 65.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 .... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.09 
Ge ices Gaee 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 .... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sort ELmM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 «6. ‘C60 50.00 40.00 25.09 22.00 
5/4 ...- 67.00 57.00 47.00 28.00 24.90 
G/4 .... 72.00 62.00 52.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 .... 77.00 67.00 57.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 .... 87.00 77.00 67.00 40.00 son 
12/4 .... 92.00 82.00 72.00 45.00 


Rock ELM— 


4/4 .... 80.00 eee 55.00 27.00 19.00 
6/4 .... 85.00 n-e% 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 .... 90.00 cone 65.00 380.00 *20.00 
8/4 .... 95.00 eens 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 .... 105.00 nines 85.00 62.00 enol 
12/4 .... 115.00 ‘ 95.00 67.00 *30.00 
*Bridge plank, add "$4 to No. 3 price. 


Basswoop— 


4/4 .... 70.00 60.00 46.00 27.00 22.00 
5/4 ... 72.00 62.00 64.00 30.00 23.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 65.00 54.00 34.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 85.00 75.00 60.00 36.00 24.00 
10/4 .... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 cove 
12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 655.00 sees 


Keystock, 4/4, $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; 
No. 1, $62; 6/4, $78, or on grades, FAS, $88; 
No. 1, $68. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 

Rep OakK— 

4/4 .... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 .... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 .... 110.00 90.00 76.00 45.00 20.00 
8/f .... 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 21.00 
HaRD MAPLE— 

FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ....$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 47.00 $ 36.00 $ 16.00 
5/4 ..-- 90.00 70.00 52.00 38.00 19.00 
Cm «ice TRS 70.00 55.90 36.00 19.00 
8/4 .... 95.00 75.00 65.00 39.00 21.00 
10/4 .... 120.90 100.00 85.00 50.00 vane 
12/4 .... 130.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 ons 
16/4 .... 175.00 155.00 135.00 x oeee 


Harp Maple RouGH FLoorRING Stock— 


No.1 No.2 No. 3A 
com. com. com. 


a Rbapesaiy hampton ipa «Rabe kx $45.00 $35.00 $25.00 
BS iid asterdedarts 48.00 38.00 28.00 
Be elias odd ctesbencaesees .f 38.00 28.00 
BEECH— No. 2 and 
better 

4/4 De eee ee Ty 
/ eeeeeeeeee eee ee ee eee ee eee e eee eeeeae -00 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.8 


6/4 ......$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 


Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lenghts, 
are: 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, 
$30; 12-inch and wider, $35. 





May - 


SaP | 


BLAC 


TUPE 


1! 








, 1989 


2S 


y00ds, 


No. 3 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 


21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
23.00 


, $73. 
widr,, 
1 


foot 
) face 
1x5- 
face 


20.00 
21,00 
21.00 
21.00 


No. 3 
22.00 
24.90 
23.00 
23.00 


19.00 
20.00 
20.00 
25.00 


22.00 
23.00 
23.00 
24.00 


$82; 
$88; 


1x4- 


16.00 
20.00 
20.00 
21.00 


No. 3 
16.00 
19.00 
19.00 
21.00 


and 
shts, 
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Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended April 29, Chicago basis: 
4/4 05/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Ficurep Rep Gu MIXED OaAK— 

Qtd. FAS. tt 75@128. Ot cbbvesiwsees Gada cabeninda 2VGMedebaeen a Weaeemeer-SS.55 8750. 4025 2H. esidtindoncicgs | xnnto een 

Pin, FAS...115.25 eeeeecce cece secre ceeceee seeeeceeeece PoPLAR— 

GuM— OGy WO 2 RR SIA Sec e ccccctac-. » vdaawsenies | denen 
Rota. FAS... 93.00@ 97.25 94.75 ,. &. Serene: Lay FAS.. 94.50 Pie. eh cesneriss”, 2+ sea sehieh. Aeee ae 
No. 1&sel. 50.00@ 54.00 654.75@ 64.25 57.25@ 62.00 55.75@ 65.00 Saps&sel. 59.0 59.25 ousks nbc a. Wee eCanee 

Pin. FAS... 90.25@ 94.50 atte eee eens sete eeeeees teeeeeeeeees No. 1&sel. 1 00@ CRIS o.05b 5s 0 bse! hin oe 05 ce bar bee 
No. 1&sel. 46.75@ 56.00 62.00 = =—§«-_—«_—_weccecccesee § ceccecvccens No. 2-A..-36.00@ 46.00 ............ 39.50 40.50 
No. 2 «+. B1.00@ 87.00 ....ccrecee covcccvseces soveccecsece ie; Das RR es ReW Reba €, Teese ae deee ic Lee 

Sap GUM— AsH— 
. PAS... 61.50@ 69.00 67.50@ 72.25 64.50@ 65.75 68.00@ 72.00 we - 
a 1&sel. 46.00@ 56.25 .......ece0e 51.00 44.25@ 60.00 | Pree oR Se eee 95.50 97.00@ 97.25 
» ae Se SS GinGiobescetes U xctaees pease | se sha cabo 68.25@ 74.75 

Pin. FAS... 52.50@ 56.50 ............ $3. 00@ EME enadae ries > No. 2 a 16@ 3400 24 42. 00@ 43.50 
No. 1&sel. 89.75@ 42.50 43.25@ 47.75 52.00 b SB seess @ SF.1D = ttt ew eee. o.0U@ 23.9 
Mo, 32: 27.00@ 28.75 27.25@ 28.25 36. 10@ 28.75 26.50@ 35.75 BEEcH— 

No. 3 Ss. a x , We ewetionend. (aatwteoveree -“abaelewwre ss A ce SR - : -*” bkesiws ast or cil secede poe 
x GUM— Mies Ge > Veetcinksaiine obs eeek ee bo. Sheena 

Ptd, FAS... 45.50@ 52.25 50.75 ws eeeeeeees 52.00@ 54.25 No. 2..... ae. caeseeedene cadcakiekins tee 
No. 1&sel. 35.50@ 42.25 40.75 =«_—-_—seccuceeeees 42.00@ 42.25 Ssorr Etm— 

Pin, FAS... 43.250 seeeeeeeceee ceeeeeeeeeee seeeeseeenes eS CG: >. cpewcenen dee, voawteeeaet canal 
Mo. UMwel. S695 eee ctncrcce ceccecccnens seseeeeseoe oe Os. See GRE. codccasent, Henn ap nenhes lnweue ee 
No. 2 27.75 tent e eee te nee eeeeeeeee seeeeeeeenes ts Bk eR -  gawsedecczea’. a pehheseeehe aareeeee 
PELO— 

ty SE ee eT Sn NER Ree es 52.75 Corron woov—- . 
gM eae eer epee ge 29 Seo tamecmhel GRY Cle cS. 42.75 age EEF a Sr ccc 

Pin. FAS.. 48.75 46.75@ 47.00 52.75@ 58.00 No ec Se SE aie Fasninvuihe “+ 6 sda s dees kee eee 
No. 1&sel. 36.50@ 38.75 36.75@ 37.00 ............ 42.75@ 43.00 O. B sees re ee er 
i Se el vkcatcedres . redeepeecakas (iaeeae aware Basswoop— 

WHITE OAK— i. Sera ime spd aan sche onsite Maaeniioce BGM ates ek! “laige Sa 

Qtd. FAS...117.25@124.50 140.25 143.25 nee eee ie See. Gee +: - cadewaane backe Liateapbasdemes Lvabe a anne 
No. — teeen 0) | ee 36 Rees See: 86 sot er. M apteietmeenn ouneee ae heer eee 
No. eee ee Sa ae tga tee wen ot) Seemann de we Sieastmecan'eee 

Pin. PAS... 88.25@ 89.00 102.75 107.00 122.76 — ee 
No. 1&sel. BESO SO.B8 ccivcccvcsens 70.50 72.00@ 79.75 No 1&sel oe eR ee) ee ae eee ae 40 25 dich Seater). 
No. te Pn Pe  ciivendectoes @ivenecethat®. adbenenenie ° Og poreehiee ethene: Sot ae oo Oe 
No. 3 fig. TP CE scccevcconae cvcancesswea aeeberse set e> ee ee CEES EP CTA E ay, STE See emer Re ae. = ee 

Rep OAk— MAGNOLIA— 

Qtd. No, 1 UE cienesx shunéininide: waskouaswbee 59.25@ 59.50 63.50@ 66.75 
ee er me err ren ane No. 1&sel... 43.00@ 53.75 54.25 44.25@ 49.25 48.50@ 51.75 

Pin. FAS... 64.50@ 74.50 81.50@ 89.00 97.50 112.50 “? ate 6 eee ae ae i> nweedheeee 
No. 1&sel. 46.560@ 57.50 ....ccccccce covccvecceee 74.50 PECAN— 

Be Bice TRE SEED cdétvecseedn § Se0duiesewhe - (640965060300 i a is actin 4 ai Reikce Re < Oats a CE en bie bh ak 50.25 





CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS 


Following are building permit statistics for 


This Week’s Market 


Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 33 
NORTHERN PINE 








CHICAGO, May 7.—The northern pine mar- 
ket here remains slow, in both the industrial 
and retail fields, with demand spotty. There 
is no weakening of prices, however, and manu- 
facturers and distributers seem confident of 
“sit tight” for better trade 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 6.—Northern pine 
inquiry begins to show some improvement, 
though buying is mostly for immediate re- 
This month retailers are likely 
to need additional stocks, as they have been 


April, 1930, and comparative figures for 
March, 1930, and April, 1929: 
Apr., March, Apr., 
1929 1930 1930 
RE Er Pen eer 139 62 73 
Offices and hotels.......... 12 2 
NOES °c ntewéddle'ed 06-4 oh 490 125 112 
Halls and churches........ 3 6 1 
MOORROND §weccceviowsosvess i ste = 
NE re ees 278 30 44 
Stores — — katie chiens 2 ‘* . 
Stores an Aes 
Stores and apartments..... . ea .. their ability to 
Stores and residences...... 27 4 4 conditions. 
PEUOGTIRMUOE 5 vk ccvcecse 3 1 1 
ee ee oe 961 233 245 
Analysis— Brick Frame Frontage Costs 
April, 1929. 945 16 32,132 $25,049,500 quirements. 
March, 1930 226 7 7,563 4,649,800 
April, 1930. 242 3 8,117 6, 490, 300 


Cumulative totals for the first four months 
of 1929 and 1930 are as follows: 


1929 1930 
Number of buildings... a 754 
weemtnse Beet .civcices 84, 25,790 
| ee ee ere $67, 523, 700 $21,983,200 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Reported by F. H. Clutton, Secretary, Board 
of Trade, Chicago. 


RECEIPTS FROM APRIL 1 TO May 3, INC. 











Lumber Shingles ° 

0 EN ee ee ete 220,117,000 46,598,000 

De veka wie Wewscaieds 394,482,000 50,655,000 

DOWNED © 0 iceeionss 174,365,000 4,057,000 

RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MAY 3 

Lumber Shingles 

Te  secbwbeosesees thas 736,329, 000 110,852, 7000 

BR tee Rares 2 1,190,563, ‘000 117, 152, 000 

BONE. cc v0 2c0nces 454,234,000 6,300,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM APRIL 1 TO May 3, INC. 

Lumber Shingles 

SN,  aincdie Suite sab ees 4 5 91,199,000 34,866, 00 

Bre ee er ere 140, 684, 000 654,766,000 

DOES . scans taous 49,485,000 19,900,000 

SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO May 3 

Lumber Shingles 

BON: Sciditets cpeliwewe oan 297,680,000 106,417,000 

BOSD levaisicccicoeelnnd Ux 444,457,000 145,956,000 





146,777,000 39,539,000 





buying very sparingly. The demand for the 
better grades for industrial purposes is be- 
low normal for this season, 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., May 6.—The log drives 
will soon be arriving at the booms, and by 
the middle of May the production of eastern 
spruce will be substantially increased. The 
random mills now in operation are having dif- 
ficulty in finding enough business. Quotations: 
Dimension, 8- to. 20-foot, 8-inch and under, 
$41@42; 9-inch, $42@43; 10-inch, $43@44; 12- 
inch, $45@46. Random lengths, 2x3-inch, 
$30@31; 2x4-inch, $30@32; 2x6- and 7T-inch, 
$32@33; 2x8-inch, $35@37; 2x10-inch, $39@40. 
Covering boards, DIS, 65-inch and up, 8-foot 
and up, merchantable, $33@34; matched, 
clipped, 8- to 16-foot, $36@37; matched, ran- 


dom lengths, 1x6- and 7-inch, $36@37. Fur- 

ring, 1x2-inch, $30@31.50. Lath, 1%-inch, 

$3.85@4; 1%-inch, $4@4.25. 
HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, May 7.—Hardwoods are moving, 
but to widely scattered destinations and 
chiefly in small quantities. With few if any 
exceptions the price lists are being maintained. 
Some distributers report, however, a tendency 
on the part of purchasers to demand special 
stocks and special cuttings, without the cus- 
tomary advance in price, on the theory that 
now the mills should be willing to take the 
time and do the extra work gratis. Millmen 
generally turn a deaf ear to such proposals, 
however. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 6.—The hardwood 
yards are getting a larger amount of business 
than they were a few weeks ago. Dealers 
expect that buying will be mostly for imme- 
diate needs. Customers show a desire to get 
prompt delivery, and are calling for a variety 
of woods. Among the leaders at present are 
oak, maple and poplar. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 5.—While orders 
continue small, inquiry is more encouraging. 
Automobile lumber specialists report more re- 
leases of shipments on old orders. Furniture 
orders are off. Some industrial buying of 
small lots is reported. Up-state and city re- 
tail yards are placing fill-in orders for yard 
stock. Prices are fairly steady. Dimension 
orders are light. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, May 7.—Distributers of Douglas 
fir still display that far-away look when dis- 
cussing profitable order possibilities, and cite 
as causes various and sundry examples of 
over-production, lack of building funds, gen- 
eral business conditions all over the country, 
and the weather. Both retail and industrial 
markets are uncertain and spotty. Prices are 
unchanged. Sitka spruce, however, is mov- 
ing in good volume, at prices that cause no 
complaint. Industrial plants are buying it. 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 5.—The market for 
Douglas fir has shown some further expan- 
sion in the last week, with quotations about 
holding their own. The competition of fir 
with other species is still keen, as is that 
between fir distributers. The stocks here are 
ample. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 6.—There is a 
slightly better demand from retailers for 
Douglas fir, but otherwise the market shows 
no change. Prices still are very weak. Most 
of the orders are for mixed cars. 


NEW YORK, May 5.—Demand for West 
Coast products continues light considering 
the season and the favorable weather, al- 
though there has been some improvement in 
the last fortnight. Wholesalers report that 
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there have been more inquiries in the last 
week. Prices have stiffened very slightly, 
with competition extremely keen. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 5.—Cypress deal- 
ers say demand is a little better for lower 
grade stocks, with the price situation a bit 
more stable and certain grades strengthening. 
New York mills are taking on more interior 
trim stock, and some orders are being placed 
locally by sash and door factories and planing 
mills. Small lots of industrial lumber are 
being purchased in mixed carlots. Finish gen- 


erally is dull. 
HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, May 7.—The “barn and hen- 
house” trade is responsible for a fair amount 
of activity in northern hemlock in the Lake 
States. Farmers are buying it from the coun- 
try yards—for repairs, to a great extent— 
and the yards find plenty of it for sale by 
Chicago distributers at $5 off the Broughton 
list. 


BOSTON, MASS., May 6.—Demand for east- 
ern and northern hemlock is very quiet. Log 
drives will soon be arriving at the booms, if 
all goes well, ard will mean greatly increased 
production and stronger selling pressure. Un- 
less retail trade picks up considerably, it will 
be difficult for sellers to maintain quotations, 
already a bit soft. Clipped boards are offered 
at $30@31, and random at $28@29. Some west- 
ern hemlock is being offered at low prices. 
Liberal concessions also are offered on mill 
shipment orders. 


NEW YORK, May 5.—There is considerable 
hemlock moving into the yards in small lots, 
but none of the retailers show a disposition 
to buy more lumber than they actually need. 
Western hemlock is in much better supply 
than eastern, and is selling just as well. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, May 7.—The market for western 
pines for general construction and industrial 
purposes is slow, and prices are somewhat 
shaky, but more strength is apparent in the 
paneling items. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 6.—California pine 
mill lists show that prices are little changed. 
Some soft spots are to be found, but no great 
weakness is shown. Buying is not active, 
though the warmer weather has helped to 
increase inquiry. Idaho pine prices are steady. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 6.—Retail demand 
for western pines continues slow in the middle 
West, but has picked up in the East. Shop 
demand is quiet, and prices have weakened 
about $1 in the last week. 


NEW YORK, May 5.—Demand for Idaho 
white pine showed a little improvement dur- 
ing the week, and prices are somewhat 
steadier. Pondosa is just about where it was 
a week ago. Retailers are buying in small 
lots, but orders are more numerous than 
they were in late April. Wholesalers are 
not well supplied with the main items. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, May 7.—Several different dis- 
tributers this week reported a slight increase 
in the volume of southern pine sales, and a 
brighter outlook for the market by virtue of 
the increased inquiries. No effect on the 
prices has been mentioned, however. The ar- 
rival of what is believed to be permanent 
summer weather is expected to cheer pros- 
pective builders, and of course the retailers 
too, into activity. 


BOSTON, MASS., May 6.—There is a modest 
demand for southern pine partition at easy 
prices. The inquiry for flooring is perhaps 
a shade better. Prices are unchanged. 
Roofers are selling rather slowly at easy 
prices. Plenty of 8-inch air dried are offered 
at $26@26.50, occasionaly a little less, but 
there are special makes for which $2@2.50 
more is asked. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 5.—A few mixed 
cars of common southern pine are being 
bought, and planing mills are taking small 
lots, mostly for immediate shipment. Line 
yards are eager for bargains, and are picking 
up distress cars. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 6.—Southern pine 
orders have shown a good increase in the last 
week, especially those from the eastern sea- 
board States and from Indiana and Ohio. In 
the South and in the middle West, demand has 
not increased so much, but the outlook is for 
heavier sales the remainder of this month. 
The price situation continues unsatisfactory, 
and common grades are weaker than they 
were, 


NBW YORK, May 5.—The wholesale market 
throughout the metropolitan district con- 
tinues dull, and prices of southern pine are 
not strong, although lists have not been 
changed of late. Some firms are obtaining 
business by giving concessions, but this prac- 
tice is not common among the larger dis- 
tributors. Yards are not stocked up to a 
great extent. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 6.—Shingle de- 
mand is slack, with buyers coming into the 
market for immediate requirements only. 
Prices naturally have not had any opportunity 
to strengthen up, and clears still are selling 
under $2, while stars hang around $1.85. De- 
mand for lath has gained a little. There has 
been no increase in the demand for cedar sid- 
ing, and prices on this are unchanged. 


ee, 

NEW YORK, May 5.—Prices of lath were 
reported today as standing at $4.75 whole. 
sale for cargo shipments, and about $6 fop 
rail, f. 0. b., New York. A somewhat im. ' 
proved demand is making itself felt. There 
is a good supply of lath available. There 
has also been an improved demand for Wegt 
Coast shingles, and less insistence for con- 


cessions. 
BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 6.—Boxboard dis. 
tributers are finding May business a shade 
better than April. Buyers are disposed to be 
cautious and to shop around for bargains, 
Stocks of dry box lumber are no more than 
normal, but demand is 10 to 15 percent below 
normal. Round edge white pine inch box. 
boards, log run, are $23@25. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 6.—Retail yards are 
selling few clapboards, as building is stil un. 
seasonably quiet. Dealers are doing little 
buying. Eastern spruce and native white ping 
clapboards are scarce and prices are fairly 
well maintained. Sellers offering clapboards 
from the West Coast are urgent and some 
low prices are quoted. Quotations on red 
cedar clapboards are especially irregular, 





W. F. HUNTTING, one of the most promi- 
nent shingle manufacturers of the Pacific 
Northwest, died suddenly Friday morning, 
May 2 at his home in Vancouver, B. C. His 
death is attributed to heart attack. Mr. Hunt- 
ting was president of the Huntting-Merritt 


Lumber Co. (Ltd.), one of the largest pro- 
ducers of British Columbia red cedar shingles 
in the Province. He was 50 years old, having 
been born at McGregor, Iowa, Sept. 4, 1879. 
As a young man he was educated at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and later St. Paul’s, Long Is- 
land, New York. Mr. Huntting had been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of lumber and 
shingles ever since he went to British Colum- 
bia in 1904, and partiontasty in the shingle 
industry he was known as one of its most 
aggressive leaders. In 1905 Mr. Huntting mar- 
ried Miss Marion Day of Duluth, Minn., who 
also is a member of a lumber family. 

Outside of his business Mr. Huntting was 
interested in sports. He was a member of 
the Jericho and the Shaughnessy Country 
Clubs and the Vancouver Club. Of late years 
he had also taken a great deal of interest in 
the very popular game of Badminton, and was 
one of the founders of the Hill Badminton 
Club. He is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 


JOE L. REAVES, SR., vice president of 
the Bradley Lumber Co., Warren, Ark., died at 
his home there on Sunday morning at 10 
o’clock, of a heart attack. Mr. Reaves was 
63 years old and for more than thirty years 
was in active charge of the timber interests 
of S. H. Fullerton. He was very highly re- 
garded and the entire community deeply 
mourns his death. Funeral services were held 
on Monday, May 5, with burial in Oakland 
Cemetery at Warren, Ark. Mr. Reaves had 
been connected with the Bradley Lumber Co. 
since 1903 and became active vice president 
in 1917. He had charge of the company’s 
timber interests for many years, and before 
going to Warren was connected with com- 
panies subsidiary to the Bradley company, 
which were founded by S: H. Fullerton, now 
of Pasadena, Calif. He was born a few miles 
south of Warren and was a son of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. B. Reaves. Mr. Reaves is survived 
by his widow; two daughters, Mrs. F. M. Car- 
penter of Arkadelphia and Miss Ruth Reaves 
of Warren; two sons, Joe L. Reaves, jr., and 
Lovett Reaves, both of Warren; one brother, 
Nick Reaves of California, and two sisters, 
Mrs. Bob Roddy and Mrs. Fannie Bartlett, 
both of Hermitage. 


CHARLBS A. WEYERHAEUSER, nationally 
known figure in the lumber industry, whose 
death in India was recorded last February, 
finally came home to rest on May 2, when 
funeral services at the House of pe Church, 
St. Paul, Minn., took place and the body after 
its long journey was interred in Oakland 
Cemetery, St. Paul. Services were conducted 
by Rev. H. C. Swearingen, pastor of the 
church. The pallbearers were all members 
of the family; John P. Weyerhaeuser, jr., F. 
K. Weyerhaeuser, Frederick Weyerhaeuser 
jr., G. F. Jewett, W. B. Driscoll and B. W 
Davis. Mrs. Weyerhaeuser, who was with 
her husband at the time of his death at 
Bombay, arrived with the remains, accom- 
panied hy her son, Carl A. and her daughter, 
Miss Sarah Maud Weyerhaeuser, who had 
journeyed to the east to meet her. 


ROBERT HUTCHISON, who many years ago 
engaged in logging and lumbering in Minne- 
sota, was. drowned at Bend, Ore., April 28, 
when on a visit there. It is thought that, 
stricken by a heart attack, he fell into the 
Deschutes River in which the body was found, 
Mr. Hutchison upon retiring from business 
in Minnesota went to Oregon several years 
ago and made his home in Portland, but made 
occasional trips through the Pacific Northwest. 
He was born in Scotland 75 years ago and 
went to Canada with his parents when four 
years of age. He is survived by a son, Wil- 
liam Hutchison, of Portland and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. L. E. Parrish, Portland, and Mrs. 
David Crockett, of Saint Paul, Minn. 


JOHN HUGH PATTERSON, former em- 
Ploye of E. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, 
for 53 years passed away on April 21 follow- 
ing an illness of about eight months. Mr, 
Patterson was born in Indianapolis, 69 years 
ago, and his first job with the company was 
that of apprentice boy. Later he became 
known as the “saw and anvil man.” In 1885 
he went to Memphis, Tenn., when the Atkins 
company opened its large Memphis branch and 
factory service plant. He became foreman of 
the shops, a position which he held until his 
last illness. Although Mr. Patterson formerly 
made saws by hand, he was one of the first 
to realize the possibilities of modern machin- 
ery. He made countless saws during his long 
career—saws of all types, all of which went 
into the lumber industry of the south, chiefly 
into the forests. Mr. Patterson was known 
for his punctuality and loyalty, and it is said 
that he missed very little time at the Atkins 
plant, except during his recent illnesses. He 
is survived by his wife, Mrs. Julia Patterson. 


MRS. NELLIE S. ROBERTS, widow of 
Edward L. Roberts, lumberman of Chicago, 
died at her home in Pasadena, Calif., recently. 
Funeral services were held in Chicago on 
Saturday, May 3, at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. Franklin M. Warden, 9345 Pleasant Ave- 
nue, conducted by Rev. Clyde McGee, with 
burial in Mount Hope Cemetery beside her 
husband. Mrs. Roberts was a native of South 
Bend, Ind., and had lived in Pasadena for 
about twelve years. Her husband conduct 
a lumber business at 22nd and Union Place in 
Chicago for many years under name of E. L. 
Roberts & Co., and was well known in the 
trade. Mrs, Roberts leaves two sons, Hugh N., 
of the Big Jo Lumber Co., Wichita, Kan., and 
Edward L., of Amarillo, Tex., also three 
daughters, Mrs. E. C. Estep, East Orange, 
N. J., Mrs. F. M. Warden, Chicago, and Miss 
Rhoda L. Roberts, of Pasadena. A sister and 
thirteen grandchildren also survive. 





G. BE. SULLIVAN, 56 years old, a well 
known timber buyer of Vincennes, Ind., died 
recently after an illness of only four hours. 
Death was due to paralysis, suffered as he 
alighted from his car in the business district. 
An ambulance was called and he was taken 
home where he died without regaining con- 
sciousness. He is survived by the widow an 


one daughter, who lives in Terre Haute. For 
a number of years the family, originating in 
Ohio, lived in northern Indiana. About twenty 
ears ago Mr. Sullivan moved to Palestine, 
ll, where he and two brothers engaged in the 
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timber buying business. He moved to Vin- 
cennes about 11 years ago. 


J. L. JOHNSON, aged 69, widely known 
jumberman and head of the Home Lumber 
Co. Hazard, Ky., formerly The Hazard Lum- 
per & Supply Co., died at his home in Hazard, 
April 30 after a long illness. Mr. Johnson 
was active in the management of his business 
up until a short time before his death. Be- 
sides his wife he is survived by three sons 
and three daughters, 


ARTHUR BLMER GOOCH, aged 55, died on . 
Thursday, May 1, at the Methodist Hospi- 
tal, Memphis, Tenn., following an illness of 
several weeks. He was a brother of C, M. 
Gooch, president of the C. M. Gooch Lumber 
Co., and interested in that firm at the time 
of his death. He was making his home at 
the Parkview Apartments, at the time of his 
iliness. He is survived by four brothers and 
one sister. 


GEORGE W. MARTIN, 75 years old, pioneer 
lumberman of northern Minnesota and a leader 
in the early business life of Duluth, died at his 
home in Beverly Hills, Calif., April 24. Mr. 
Martin went to California two years ago after 
making his home in Duluth for more than 45 
years. 


A. W. SHEPPARD, a prominent lumberman 
of Sorel, Que., died at his home there on 
Wédnesday, April 30. He was in his 80th 
year. Mr. Sheppard began business in 1870 
with his father, James Sheppard, founder of 
the lumber concern which became widely 
known throughout the Province under name 
of James Sheppard & Son. 


L. H. MATHIAS, a well known lumber 
salesman of Kent, Ohio, died suddenly April 
30 at the age of 55 from a heart attack. He 
was born in Washington, Pa., and had been 
a resident of Kent for a year and a half. 
He leaves a widow and several brothers and 
sisters. 


JAMES G. McFALL, for twenty years a 
leading lumberman and operator of saw mills 
on the Kentucky-Virginia border, died at his 
homd near Etty, Va., May 1, after several 
months illness. He leaves a wife, four sons 
and two daughters, all of whom are grown. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Week’s Loading of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
loadings of revenue freight for the week end- 
ed April 26, 1930, totaled 907,174 cars, as fol- 
lows: Forest products, 58,669 cars (a gain 
of 1,912 cars over the week immediately be- 
fore); grain, 38,768 cars; livestock, 27,383 
cars; coal, 139,611 cars; coke, 9,929 cars; ore, 
15,371 cars; merchandise, 247,354 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 370,089 cars. 


Suspends Operation of Schedules 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended until 
Nov. 30 the operation of certain schedules as 
published in supplement No. 29: to Agent J. E. 
Johanson’s tariff I. C. C. No. 2073, and sup- 
plement Nos. 3 and 4 to his tariff No. 2153. 
The suspended schedules propose to cancel 
the rates on lumber and articles taking lum- 
ber rates from the following Texas and New 
Orleans Railway stations: Ikes, Chasmore, 
Anerol, Markee, Dear, Cravens and Nitram, 
La., to certain destinations in Texas, Okla- 
homa and Central Freight Association and 
Atlantic Seaboard territories. 

Cancellation of these rates would force this 
traffic to move from the same stations over 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway and 
connections. 














Petition for Reconsideration 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6—The California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, through Attorney George T. Bell, has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a petition for reconsideration and re- 
argument in I. & S. Docket No. 3283 before 
the entire commission. 

This proceeding involved reduced rates on 
lumber and forest products from the Pacific 
Northwest to Fort Worth and certain other 
points in the Southwest. Division 2 held that 
the northern carriers had justified the pro- 
posed rates. 

“It is inconceivable,” says Mr. Bell, “that 
the commission will say that such flimsy 


‘MELTED” 


-by a well sharpened SAW 


Like a cake of ice under a blazing sun, wood—hard or 
soft—will melt before the teeth of a well sharpened saw. 


To sharpen saws, well and quickly, use Nicholson and 


Black Diamond Saw Files. 


Made of the best file steel, these files give extended file 
life. Scientifically edged, the teeth cut sharply—do the 


work in a minimum of time. 


Source of supply—your hardware or mill supply dealer. 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 


Providence Factory 
Nicholson File Co. 


Providence, R.1., U.S. A. sof 
OSA => “a 


Philadelphia Factory 
G. & H. Barnett Co. 













Here’s the Place to Get 
Any Quantity of Finest Quality 


Northern Hardwoods 


Our large tracts of virgin growth 
timber and modern manufacturing 
facilities insure you a dependable 
source of supply Let us prove it. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN. 





proof as an unsupported expression of opin- 
ion and a few flagrantly defective rate com- 
parisons is sufficient to justify the proposed 
rates and all the destructive potentialities 
inherent in them.” 

The petition goes into the report of Divi- 
sion 2 in detail and strongly urges a review 
by the commission proper. 


Lumber - Insurance Conference 


New York, May 6.—Lumber executives and 
officials of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers held an executive conference today in 
the office of the underwriters, and it was an- 
nounced thereafter that questions of “mutual” 
interest had been discussed. No conclusions 
were reached, it was stated, but both sides of 
the conference agreed to appoint sub-commit- 
tees to hold further meetings. 


Lumbermen present were Maj. E. G. Griggs, 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash.; C. W. Nelson, of the Frost Lum- 
ber Industries, St. Louis, Mo.; Walter Neill, 
of the J. Neill Lumber Co., Libby, Mont.; Ar- 
thur Bevan, secretary of the Red Cedar Shin- 
gle Bureau, and Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufactu- 
rers’ Association. 

Mr. Compton left shortly after adjournment 
for Washington, declaring there was nothing to 
be given out at this time. : 

Maj. Griggs is in the East with a delegation 
from the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, which 
is visiting New York on a good-will mission. 
A luncheon was given for the visitors today 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York and this morning the Tacomans 
were guests at breakfast of Samuel A. Perkins, 
a Tacoma capitalist. 
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SPRUCE LADDERS 


Air Dried Stock. it 


Hand Split, Hand Shaved = {44}. 
Rungs. I; 


Absolutely Straight Grained. 
Automatic Spring Locks. 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICES. 


Watch for our Trade Mark. 


W. W. BABCOCK Co. . 


BATH, N. Y. 
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Shaw Bertram Lbr. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


OLD GROWTH, SOFT TEXTURE 
CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


(TRADE NAME) 


Daily Capacity 350,000 ft. 


PLANING MILL 
OREGON 




















News Letters 


(Continued from Page 77) 
one of the oldest wholesale firms in this dis- 
trict. 
D. M. Hester, formerly with the Cleveland 
Lumber Co., Jasper, Ala., has opened an office 
here as wholesaler and commission broker. 
The Tallapoosa Lumber Co., East Birming- 
ham retailer, recently completed rebuilding 
its plant. It has constructed 2- and 3-decked 
sheds and, except for a small amount of 
timbers and dimension stacked in the open for 
drying, all stock will be under cover. Elec- 
: trically-driven machinery has been installed 
« throughout planing mill and trim plant. 
Anthony Scott, former manager retail de- 
partment Keeton-Massey Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Jasper, has purchased the business. 
W. O. Lasseter, Cullman, Ala., who has 
operated for many years as manufacturer, re- 














tailer and wholesaler, has sold his plant and 
leased his yard, and will devote part of his 
time to his retail interests in Birmingham dis- 
trict. 

B. F. Reynolds, former retailer here, has 
joined the Tallapoosa Lumber Co., as manager 
of its retail department. 


Laurel, Miss. 


May 5.—Southern pine mills in this vicinity 
are all curtailing production, and during 
May their shipments will probably exceed 
their cut. The export market is quiet, only 
a few export orders having been placed last 
week. 

Hardwood mills are curtailing heavily, and 
are doing their utmost to move some of their 
stocks at acceptable prices. It is thought 
that during this month their inventories will 
be much reduced. 

Frank Edwards, mayor of Seattle, has pro- 
tested sale of Federal timber in the Fox 
River watershed of the Cedar Lake area, and 
has also asked the Chamber of Commerce to 
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fight the sale. Agriculture Department off j 
cials are convinced that the timber in five 
sections owned by the national forests should ~ 
be sold when adjoining Northern Pacific tim. 
ber is cut. The city seeks to restrain the | 
sale, alleging that denudation of the area 
will harm the city’s water supply. Bd 


Norfolk, Va. 


May 5.—Millmen are dissatisfied with Prices 
that obtain today, and some have shut 
down until demand increases and better — 
prices are obtainable. Most wholesalers are 
under the necessity of financing small mij]. ~ 
men, but under present conditions many of _ 
them are reluctant to extend credit. The 
yards are not finding sufficient demand to in. 
fluence them to buy for other than imme 
diate needs. ; 

There has been a fair demand for edge 4/4 * 
No. 2 and better, some of this originating 
in New England and some in upper New York 
State. Users in other sections have sent out 
inquiries but are looking for lower prices, 
Edge 4/4 No. 3 has been véry quiet. No. 2 
and better 4/4 stock widths have been movy- 
ing pretty well in mixed cars, rough and 
dressed, but there is a wide variation in 
quotations. There is not a large quantity 
of good circular finish to be had. Inquiries 
have been more numerous for mixed cars of 
5/4 and thicker stock widths, and prices are 
strong because the supply is very limited, 

Demand for 4/4 edge box, kiln dried and 
air dried, rough and dressed and resawn, has 
been light. Box makers are being offered a 
lot of air dried lumber. Good air dried stock, 
to average 6-foot content per piece, is being 
bought at $18 f. o. b. cars, Norfolk. There 
has not been much demand for No. 1, 4/4 rough 
stock box recently. The box makers are 
more interested in edge than in stock widths. 
There has been a little improvement in de- 
mand for air dried stock box, dressed and 
dressed and resawn. No one seems inter- 
ested in No. 2 box, nor in 5/ and 6/4 edge box. 
There is a good demand for 4/4 No. 2 cypress, 
and a slightly better demand for No. 2 com- 
mon poplar. Gum has not been moving so 
well. 

There has been a little better demand for 
mixed cars of flooring, ceiling etc. Kiln 
dried and air dried roofers have been moving 
a little better also, but far from active. 
Prices are low. Good 6-inch air dried roofers, 
beaded, can now be bought at $14 f. o. b. cars 
Georgia main line. 


Boston, Mass. 


May 6.—There is still more or less uncer- 
tainty about water freight rates from the 
West Coast. It is said that some lines work- 
ing independently are likely to join the con- 
ference, which has adopted a rate of $11 
Business here is not of bulky volume, and 
some low prices are reported on transit lots. 
On orders for mill shipment, too, at least one 
company is said to have made liberal conces- 
siors. A retailer could find wholesalers who 
would accept $10 less for fir and $12 less for 
hemlock than quotations on page 12 of Atlan- 
tic coast differentials. For fir boards the 
market here is weak and uncertain. List 
prices on Idaho white pine are being shaded 
$1@2 by urgent sellers. Business in Pondosa 
pine is slow, and prices are weak and irregu- 
lar. 
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Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. EK Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 

1,745,196. Conveyor for veneer driers. Louis P. 
Tiers, Rogers Park, Chicago, assignor to Proctor 
& Schwartz (Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa. 





1,745,293. Portable power hand saw. Fred lL. 
Campbell, Chicago. 

1,745,375. Air circulating system for lumber dry- 
ing kilns. Moritz I. Mueller, Seattle, Wash., as- 
— to Northwest Blower Kiln Co., Portland, 

2. 

1,745,479. Means for ventilating lath bundles. 


William B. Few, Montrose, 


1,745,558. Hand plane. James L. Rubel, Chi- 
case, assignor to Apex Stamping Co., Riverdale, 
Til. 


1,745,701. Cutter and shaper head. Otto A. 
Miller, Buffalo, N. Y. 
1,745,725. Method of protecting trees. Walter 


O. Snelling, Allentown, Pa. 





